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SIR SAMUEL R. MEYRICK, BELI DIUOSE, GOD OF THE SUN, AND 
NED CONID, THE STONE-CUTTER. 


Srr,— Sir Samuel R. Meyrick is, unquestionably, a great authority on arms and 
armour of all kinds, and justly a leading man among your friends the antiquaries, to 
boot ; but he is not infallible. 

He has been writing for some time on matters connected with Ireland (in a very 
amusing and clever periodical, called The Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, which does 
not, I think, obtain the attention it well deserves), and on Irish mythology, in which 
he mystifies himself and his readers by adopting the fancies of Vallancey and others 
respecting the ancient condition of Ireland. I have no wish to enter into the con- 
troversy, but shall, in passing, give it as my opinion, which perhaps I may hereafter 
more formally propound, with due proofs, that Ireland was sunk in the deepest state 
of barbarism—something worse than New Zealand at present—in the days when its 
chroniclers of after-times represent it as the seat of wise and politic institutions ; and 
that, as to inquiring into its mythology, we should be as well employed if we were 
to make an examination into the religious opinions of a drove of swine. 

But this is not my business at present. Absurdity could scarcely go further than 
it went when led by ‘old V allancey ; and he, in turn, has led Meyrick. In the paper 
to which I am adverting (Sir S. R. Mey rick on Irish Mythology, Cambrian Quar- 
terly Magazine, July, 1832, pp. 3 311—323) Sir S. takes occasion to observe, that Bea- 
lagh has been mistaken by somebody for Balac. It may be so; but in following 
Vallancey he has mistaken the animal on which Balak’s prophet, Balaam, rode, for 
the prophet himself. Let me examine one of the proofs that the ancient Irish wor- 
shipped the sun, or were connected in any degree with the civilised nations in which 
that natural idolatry, in its refined form, ever existed. It is as follows : — 

“On the summit of Tory Hill, called in Irish Sleigh Grian, or the place of adora- 
tion of the sun, is a circular space covered with stones, the larger ones having been 
taken out and rolled down the bill, for the use of the country people. There is still 
one large one near the centre, and there is the appearance of smaller ones having 
stood in a circle at a little distance from the heap, which is above sixty-five yards in 
circumference ; within which, on the eastern side, is a stone raised on two or three 
unequal ones, with an inscription facing the west, and being in the centre of the 
heap. The letters are deeply and well cut on a hard block of siliceous brescia ; they 
are two inches high, there being between each a space of about one inch, and a 
distance of three inches between the words. In Roman letters, which they much 
resemble, they would be BELI DIUOSE, which signifies Beli di Uose, or Aose, to 
Beli, god of fire! sz” 

Now, sir, | know the hill well, being, perhaps, attracted thereto by its name; but 
whether ‘the block alluded to is of siliceous brescia or not, it is out of my power to 
say, not bei ing at all skilled in geology ; but I bear willing testimony to the fact that 
every thing is precisely as it is described by Sir S. Mey nck, even to the inscription, 
the letters of which he truly says resemble Roman. In fact, they are as near as 
possible in this fashion, which I think you can print from our usual founts. 


EZLIGINO D3 


All this I am willing to testify—nay, to add, that other eminent antiquaries have 
been very diffuse upon the subject ; one of them, if I do not mistake, discovering 
that the character in which the inscription was engraved is the Bastulan. Itisa 
good thing to be learned, and to know how to use one’s learning. 

This Beli Diuose, w ho was formerly god of the sun upon the mountain of Sliabh 
(not Sleigh) Grian, in the days of Noah, or his grand- -daughter Cesara, or any other 
of the undoubted Irish worthies, was neither more nor less than a stonemason of the 
name of Edward (or perhaps Edmund) Conid, who, being at work in those quarters 
in the year 17753, thought proper to divert his leisure moments, when the brandy was 
out, upon a block of siliceous brescia, without either inquiring into the scientific name 
of the stone, or imagining that he was metamorphosing himself into a god, worship- 
ped by his ancestors a couple of thousand years before. If the reader will be so kind 
as to turn the page he is reading topsy-turvy, he will find that Beli Diuose resolves 
itself, by that easy process, into 


E CONID 1773 

Little did that worthy mason dream that his idle half-hour’s work would be the 
subject of commentaries so learned, or that in sixty years after he had c ompleted his 
inscription, it would be cited by a most celebrated antiquary in the great city of 
London as a proof irrefragable that the Irish nation worshipped the sun. 

If this be of any use to you, it is altogether at your service. 

I have the honour to be 
Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden, Your obedient Servant, 
July 11, 1832. HIBERNvs. 

To Ortver Yorke, Esq. 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A GENTLEWOMAN. 


Tus paper, the first of a series, belongs to a class of literature which has hitherto 
been almost exclusively French. We, no doubt, have had several valuable auto- 
biographies of statesmen, and of individuals distinguished in their day; but the 
easy, light, court gossip has been alone cultivated with taste and spirit by our 
lively neighbours. We have, therefore, great pleasure in presenting our readers 
with a species of publication at once interesting, agreeable, and almost new to 
the English language. Our satisfaction, however, is not so much derived from 
the work itself, as from the example and excitement it may produce, and the 
consequences to which it may lead. The last fifty years has been one of the 
most remarkable periods in history; and the internal tranquillity which Great 
Britain has enjoyed, during the concussion of the terrible events which will ever 
render it memorable, makes it desirable that those who have had opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the private history of public events may be induced 








to imitate our fair correspondent in giving their reminiscences to the world. 


No. I. 


MADAME DU BARRI. 


Few persons besides myself are, I 
believe, now in existence who were 
acquainted with Madame du Barri 
during her residence in England, or 
who knew the reasons which induced 
her, by adopting the fatal resolution of 
returning to France, to rush upon her 
own destruction. Curiosity is ever on 
the watch to seize the most trivial 
particulars respecting persons who have 
played so conspicuous a part upon the 
great theatre of life as Madame du Barri; 
and although I have no inclination to 
appear before the public as an authoress, 
yet I think it would be churlish to with- 
hold: from my own particular friends, 
who wish for further formation, such 
as it is in my power to give, and may 
be gratifying to them. Ido this the 
more readily, because it will place the 
character of Madame du Barri in a 
VOL. VI. NO. XXXI. 








new light :—it cannot veil the depravity 
of her early life; but I hope and trust 
that the tenderness of heart which she 
displayed, her noble sacrifice of all 
self-consideration, even to depriving 
herself of the slender means of subsist- 
ence which she had secured in the 
English funds, to relieve the neces- 
sities, and restore to liberty the grand- 
son of Louis XV., may operate favour- 
ably in her behalf in the breasts of her 
fellow-mortals. 

It is necessary that I should begin 
by stating the circumstances which led 
to my acquaintance with a woman 
whose society, when at her highest 
exaltation, was not likely to be sought 
by any Englishwoman tenacious of her 
reputation ; and who, after the death 
of her royal lover, was shunned by 
many less rigid Frenchwomen, who 
B 
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had not scrupled to court her with 
servile adulation, and had largely pro- 
fited by the exertion of her interest, 
whilst she held sovereign sway in the 
heart of Louis XV. 

When Monsieur de Calonne was 
dismissed, in 178-—, from the office of 
comptroller-general of the finances and 
prime minister of France, he came 
immediately to England, and very soon 
after received, in a house which he had 
taken in Piccadilly, a French lady of 
very high birth, aunt to the Prince de 
Talleyrand, with her son and his wife ; 
whose sister, having married a relation 
of my father, of a noble English family, 
an old and intimate friend of my mother 
and myself, it followed, of course, that 
we should shew every possible atten- 
tion to these foreigners. They passed 
the winter in London ; and, as we had 
an almost daily intercourse with them, 
a great intimacy ensued, in which 
Monsieur de Calonne was included. 

Some months afterwards, in July 
178-, I was at M * * * *n, with my 
aunt Lady C * * *, when T learnt the 
marriage of Monsieur de Calonne with 
the rich widow of Mons. d’Hervilly, 
treasurer of France, and that they 
were at Bath, within a morning’s drive 
of M****n. My aunt accompanied 
me to make the wedding-visit, invited 
them, and the friends staying with 
them, (three pretty Frenchwomen and 
Monsieur de Calonne’s nephew), to 
M * * * * n, where they were superbly 
entertained ; and we went with them 
the next day to S*******d, where they 
were agreeably surprised with a very 
pretty impromptu fete. 

These civilities made an impression 
upon the mind of Madame de Calonne 
which never was effaced; and not 
having an opportunity of making any 
acknowledgment to Lord and Lady 
C *** (who did not come to London), 
her gratitude devolved wholly upon me. 
She soon became warmly attached to 
me, treated me in all matters which 
related to herself with unreserved con- 
fidence, and reposed as much in me, 
as to other things entrusted to her, 
as she could without a breach of faith. 
Madame de Calonne was not easy if 
she did not see me every day; what- 
ever company they had, I was asked 
to be of the party; and nothing was 
omitted that could tend to prove the 
warmth and sincerity of her affection 
for me. Our regard for each other 
was mutual; and, notwithstanding the 
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disparity of our ages, continued without 
interruption or abatement to the mo- 
ment of her leaving England. 

One evening that I was sitting téte- 
a-téte with Madame de Calonne in her 
boudoir, a servant announced that a 
Mr. Froth, or Forth, (or some such 
name,) was below. Madame ordered 
him to be shewn up stairs; and then 
told me that he was the homme d’affuire 
employed for the recovery of Madame 
du Barri’s jewels, and beautiful minia- 
tures by Petitot, stolen from her coun- 
try house of Lucienne. It was the first 
time that Madame de Calonne had ever 
mentioned the name of Madame duBarri 
to me; consequently, 1 was surprised 
to find that there was sufficient inti- 
macy between them to engage Madame 
de Calonne to take any interest in her 
concerns ; but the entrance of Mr. Froth 
suspended my inquiries. I learnt from 
their conversation that Madame de Ca- 
lonne was consulted as a friend, upon 
whose good offices Madame du Barri re- 
lied, and that the presence of the latter 
in England was immediately necessary 
to identify and put her in possession of 
such part of the stolen property as had 
been discovered. As soon as the man 
took his leave, I hastened to express 
my desire for further information, and 
was then told that Mons. d’Hervilly 
(Madame de Calonne’s first husband) 
had, in consequence of his situation of 
treasurer of France, been in the habit of 
constant communication with Madame 
du Barri during her reign of maitresse 
en titre to Louis XV. The acquaint- 
ance had been kept up after the death 
of the king, and to the end of Mons. 
d’Hervilly’s life, who was also intimate 
with Madame du Barri’s friend, the 
Duc d’Aiguillon. 

Very shortly after this, Madame du 
Barri arrived in England. No sooner 
was this known to Madame de Calonne, 
than she told me that she felt it her 
duty to guard against my becoming 
acquainted with a woman of such ill 
fame, and also to ensure herself against 
the censure which would be cast upon 
her for introducing Madame du Barri 
to me. She had therefore given orders 
to her coachman to be always in readi- 
ness to get the carriage for me when- 
ever I happened to be at her house 
when Madame du Barri called ; in the 
meantime I would remain in the bou- 
doir or the library, and the countess 
be shewn into another room. This 
arrangement was perfectly satisfactory 
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to me, but no occasion offered of put- 
ting it in practice. At one of their 
earliest meetings, Madame du Barri 
asked Madame de Calonne after her 
friend Miss M * * * * *n, whom she 
hoped to know. Madame de Calonne 
parried this proposal by answering, 
that I did not like going into company, 
especially of strangers, on account of 
the illness of my aunt, the Dowager 
Lady G * * * *y. Madame du Barri, 
however, was not so easily put off; and 
every time she saw Madame de Calonne 
the inquiry was repeated, but still the 
same reply was given. And when the 
Duchess of D * * * * * * * * @ was ear- 
nestly begging Madame de Calonne to 
have a party, and invite Madame du 
Barri, whom she wished much to see, 
having been disappointed when asked 
to meet her at a supper of the Duchesse 
de Luynes at Paris, something having 
occurred to prevent Madame du Barri’s 
being there. Madame de Calonne, 
with great propriety, said, “ No, my 
dear duchess, I cannot ask any person 
to my house to be looked at like a 
cow with two heads. If I may tell 
Madame du Barri that you wish for 
her acquaintance, and will visit her 
after meeting her here, I will in that 
case make a party as you desire— but 
not else.” The duchess, turning to me, 
said, that she envied me, for I had seen 
her of course. ‘ No, indeed, my dear 
duchess,” again said Madame de Ca- 
lonne, “‘ Miss M * ** * *n has not seen 
her; neither shall she see her in my 
house, unless you, or some English lady 
of high character, as well as of high 
rank, take notice of Madame du Barri.” 
The duchess readily promised to ac- 
cede to these terms ; but one thing or 
other happened to postpone the party 
from time to time, and it never took 
place. 

The winter passed away without my 
seeing Madame du Barri; but, in the 
meanwhile, I heard constantly from 
Madame de Calonne of Madame du 
Barri; and, among other things, she as- 
sured me, to my great astonishment, 
that, if happily a counter-revolution 
could be effected, Madame du Barri was 
to be received publicly at court by the 
King and Queen of France, with every 
mark of high favour; that already she 
had rendered essential services to the 
king and queen; that by both, parti- 
cularly by the queen, she was held in 
esteem, and confidentially relied upon 
as the firm supporter of themselves, 
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and of the royal family, to the utmost 
extent of her ability. Both the king and 
the queen regretted the treatment which 
Madame du Barri had received im- 
mediately upon the death of Louis XV., 
and wished to make what reparation 
they could to her for it. Madame de 
Calonne repeatedly told me that she 
knew all this to be true, beyond the 
possibility of doubt; but was not at 
liberty to divulge by what means it 
had come to her knowledge. 

Early in the spring of 1792, Madame 
de Calonne informed me that she was 
vexed at the pertinacity with which 
Madame du Barri adhered to her desire 
of seeing me ; and Lady G***y having 
died in January, she had no longer 
that excuse to make for my unwilling- 
ness to go into company. Madame 
du Barri went so far as to say, upon 
receiving another refusal, “I believe, 
after all, that you are ashamed of pro- 
ducing this Mdlle. M * * * * *n, tant 
vanté ;’’ which drew forth a most flat- 
tering and affectionate reply from my 
friend on my behalf. At last Madame 
de Calonne announced to me, that she 
thought she miglit now satisfy the long- 
ing of Madame du Barri, aud my own 
curiosity (which was somewhat excited), 
without compromising either me or her- 
self, as Lady H*********e, the very 
intimate friend and constant companion 
of Queen Charlotte—by far the most 
rigid and uncompromising, not only 
among females of high rank, but of 
almost any rank in the kingdom— had 
made it her particular request to have 
Madame du Barri invited to meet her 
at Madame de Calonne’s, not ina party. 
Myself being the only female to be 
admitted, and that sanctioned by the 
presence of the queen’s favourite lady 
of the bedchamber, she defied any per- 
son to dare cast any reflection either 
upon me or upon herself. Lady H**- 
*e#****%e was etiquette and formality 
personified ; and as an introduction in 
her presence to Madame du Barri might 
make me uncomfortable, Madame de 
Calonne proposed that it should take 
place a day or two before the evening 
meeting. Madame du Barri was to call 
upon a day fixed, to take Madame de 
Calonne to dinner in the country at an 
early hour, and Madame de Calonne 
would desire her to alight, and be in- 
troduced to me, whilst she (Mad. de C.) 
was making ready to accompany her. 
Taccordingly breakfasted with Madame 
de Calonne, and then went into the 
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bow-window room, looking into Hyde 
Park, to await the coming of Madame 
du Barri. When the thundering knocker 
proclaimed her arrival, I stepped out of 
the side window upon the balcony, that 
I might not shew any anxiety to become 
acquainted with this once great, but 
now fallen, frail one; revolving in my 
mind how I should comport myself 
towards her, to mark my indifference, 
without any want of civility. I had 
not long to wait. In a few minutes the 
door opened, and Madame de Calonne 
(who had gone to the top of the stairs 
to meet and prepare her for the ren- 
contre) entered, followed by Madame 
du Barri, in a white muslin dress, a 
white chip hat with sky-blue ribands, 
a light walking-stick dangling from her 
wrist— prettily and simply dressed, 
without any ornament, without any 
appearance whatever of display or 
pretension. I stood unmoved, lean- 
ing one arm upon the balcony, whilst 
Madame du Barri advanced with a 
slow and _ steady pace, her head 
and body flung back, with something 
like an assumption of regal dignity. 
Madame de Calonne hurried forward, 
saying, that Madame du Barri, who 
was quite empressé to be acquainted 
with me, had got out of her carriage 
solely for that purpose; and taking 
hold of my hand, as I stepped over 
the window, presented us to each other. 
A few short sentences passed between 
us ; we only sat down whilst Madame 
de Calonne put on her cloak, and then 
separated. Astheroom was more than 
forty feet long, I had leisure to make 
my observations upon the countess, 
without changing my position, till she 
was quite near me. I thought her still 
very handsome, although the bloom of 
youth had long been departed. She 
was fair; and her skin had a transpa- 
rency, a cleanliness, which was really 
beautiful. Her features were well 
formed, her eyes blue, with a profusion 
of light brown hair. She was scarcely 
the middle height, and her figure too 
much embonpoint for beauty. Her 
countenance [ thought very prepossess- 
ing—it bespoke good nature and bene- 
volence; and every thing I heard of her 
gave me reason to believe that she in 
reality possessed those qualities; for 
never during her prosperity—I may 
say, during her reign— was she known 
to act contrary to their dictates, or to 
do a harsh or unkind thing; but many 
were the acts of pure benevolence which 
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she performed : she did good whenever 
it was in her power. 

Lady H*********e met Madame du 
Barri at Madame de Calonne’s, as she 
had proposed, the Rev. Mr. Dutens 
(le voyageur qui se repose) and myself 
the only other persons present, besides 
our hostess. Mr. Dutens chattered as 
usual. Lady H*********e was scru- 
pulously polite to Madame du Barri, 
but with a certain degree of retenue ; 
with me she was previously acquainted, 
and had distinguished me in a very 
flattering manner. The evening passed 
very agreeably. I have since been 
almost convinced that Lady H****#. 
****e had requested to pass an evening 
in company with Madame du Barri, 
not for the gratification of her own 
curiosity, but for that of her royal 
master and mistress; for it is well 
known that George III. was eager to 
learn all the chit-chat and gossip of 
London ; and even I have been asked 
for information upon particular points 
by one of the chief noblemen belonging 
to the royal household, and living in 
great familiarity with the king and 
queen. From that time I never saw 
Madame du Barri at the house of 
Madame de Calonne, who left England 
early in the summer to join her husband, 
then with the French princes at Co- 
blentz. I left my card for her at 
Grenier’s, when I knew she was from 
home, and only met her twice ac- 
cidentally at Ranelagh. She had, 
however, succeeded in finding many 
persons willing to associate with her, 
particularly Lady B***#*#######%9 
(Albinia): they were frequently toge- 
ther at public places, and with parties 
into the country, and lived in great 
intimacy. 

Soon after the departure of Madame 
de Calonne, a friend of mine, who often 
visited Madame du Barri, told me that 
she absolutely tormented him to bring 
messages to me. I entreated him to 
decline doing so ; and assured him that 
it would displease me excessively, and 
he rigidly complied with my injunc- 
tions. But, at the end of three weeks 
from Madame de Calonne’s leaving 
London, a servant, who had lived with 
her as her own footman, and was much 
in her favour, begged leave to speak to 
me. I concluded that he wanted me 
to recommend him to a place, and 
accordingly admitted him. I was, 
however, mistaken. The man told me 


that he was in the service of Madame 
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du Barri, who had sent him, with an 
earnest request that I would allow her 
to wait upon me, to inquire after 
Madame de Calonne, from whom she 
had expected a letter, but had been 
disappointed ; and being in total igno- 
rance respecting my friend, and unable 
to obtain any private intelligence rela- 
tive to the King and Queen of France, 
she was in such a state of misery, that 
she hoped I would not refuse receiving 
her, and allowing her to talk with me 
upon the sbject which wholly occu- 
pied her mind. I could not resist this 
appeal to my feelings, and Madame du 
Barri came to me the next day. She 
spoke of Madame de Calonne in terms 
of high respect and esteem, and of the 
poor king and queen with so much 
enthusiasm, such complete devoted- 
ness, shedding at the same time a 
torrent of tears, that she quite affected 
my mother, as well as myself. Whilst 
Madame de Calonne remained in Lon- 
don, Madame du Barri had heard con- 
stantly of the king and queen, by means 
of a correspondence carried on between 
me and a medical man attached to the 
Comte d’Artois (Charles X.) The 
subject-matter of my letters was fur- 
nished by Madame de Calonne. She 
owned to me that “‘ my son Charles,” 
the constant object of my pretended 
maternal solicitude was the Comte 
d’Artois; but who was meant by 
“mi lord, mon mari,” she did not 
tell me, and I thought it would not 
be delicate to inquire, although I con- 
veyed the sentiments and much advice 
from his supposed papa. All the 
answers were directed to me. I read 
them, and then sent them to Madame 
de Calonne; and have much reason to 
believe, that not only was the whole 
correspondence submitted to Mr.B***e, 
but also that some parts of the letters 
which I wrote were of his dictation. 
As this communication had ceased upon 
Madame de Calonne’s departure for 
Coblentz, and as Madame du Barri 
had no other channel through which 
she could hear direct from France, the 
state of suspense she was in rendered 
her very miserable. 

In due time I returned the visit of 


* The Abbé Sabatier Cabre was one of the conseilleurs au parlement, exiled at the 
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the countess at a house she had taken 


in Orchard Street. She was in the 
bath when I arrived, and came to me 
so speedily, that it was evident she 
had not lost much time in making her 
toilette. She did not, to be sure, 
appear before me exactly like another 
Venus rising from the sea, but she 
was as lightly clad as she could with 
decency present herself to the eyes of a 
modest woman. Madame du Barri was 
en chemise, which, as I had been in- 
formed by Madame de Calonne, was 
bordered with lace; she wore also a 
very short petticoat of cambrice muslin, 
and a peignoir of the same material, 
trimmed with lace—no cap—and her 
luxuriant tresses negligently, but grace- 
fully, fastened with acomb. Altogether 
I thought her infinitely handsomer than 
she had ever before appeared to me. 
The form of her bust and of her arms 
was strikingly beautiful; and her skin 
so fair, so smooth, and so clean-looking, 
that she was really éblouissante. She 
expressed herself delighted at my visit- 
ing her; and when she began upon the 
(to her) all engrossing subject of the 
King and Queen of France, her anxiety 
for their safety was extreme. 

More than three months elapsed 
before I again saw Madame du Barri, 
but I heard of her continually from 
some of my friends who were ac- 
quainted with her, and from the 
Abbé Sabatier de Cabre,* who had 
been especially recommended to me 
by Monsieur de Calonne when he re- 
turned to England for a short time after 
the departure of Madame de Calonne ; 
and on the eve of his again leaving 
England, made it his particular request, 
in the name of Madame de Calonne, 
as well as in his own, that my mother 
would receive the abbé as a person in 
whom they took the strongest interest ; 
and, in consequence, the abbé visited 
us regularly every evening —usually 
dividing his time between my mother’s 
house and that of Madame du Barri’s, 
from whom he brought me frequent 
messages and pressing invitations to 
visit her. She had removed to a small 
house in Bruton Street, and seldom 
went from home, having given shelter 


same time as the Duc d’Orleans, for refusing to register an édict duroi. The duke was 
ordered to Villers Coterets; the Abbé Sabatier was exiled to the Mont St. Michel, 
where, as his only beverage was water, and the water at Mont St. Michel was ver 

bad and unwholesome, he was near dying, but persisted in not petitioning for his 


release, which the king granted, unsolicited, on hearing of his illness. 
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under her roof to the Duchesse de 
Braneas and the Duchesse de Morte- 
mart, both of the high noblesse ; and, 
by her benevolence to them, incurred 
a load of expense which ill accorded 
with the very limited state of her own 
finances. Towards the Duchesse de 
Brancas Madame du Barri was solely 
actuated by her own generous feelings ; 
and although her attachment to the 
Duc de Brissac operated, I have no 
doubt, in favour of his daughter, the 
Duchesse de Mortemart, yet such I 
believe to have been the noble senti- 
ments which filled the breast of this 
unhappy woman—such incontrovertible 
proof did she give of genuine good 
feeling—that I am persuaded the cir- 
cumstances under which the Duchesse 
de Mortemart reached England would 
have been sufficient, without any addi- 
tional motive, to have produced the ten- 
derest sympathy in Madame du Barri, 
and the exertion of her utmost efforts to 
alleviate the Duchesse de Mortemart’s 
distress. 

This lady was the daughter, I believe 
the only child, of the Duc de Brissac, 
governor of Paris, and mentioned in 
the memoirs of Madame du Barri as 
Duc de Copé. He was, in fact, her 
Icver; a mutual and strong attachment 
subsisted between them at the time of 
Madame du B.’s quitting France. The 
Duc was murdered (8th of Sept. 1792) 
in one of the dreadful tumults of that 
sanguinary period. The savages, hav- 
ing cut off his head, and divided his 
body into quarters, fixing each upon a 
pike, set out for the duke’s chateau in 
one of the provinces, for the express 
purpose of presenting his mangled 
remains to his daughter, who, in the 
absence of her husband, the son and 
heir of the Duc d’Harcourt, had taken 
refuge with her young children under 
her paternal roof. Luckily, some per- 
son who got knowledge of the route 
this horde of barbarians had taken, 
and their inhuman intentions respect- 
ing the duchess, found means to give 
her notice, and urge the necessity of 
immediate flight. She succeeded in 
making her escape, carrying one child 
in her arms and holding another by 
the hand—reached the sea-coast—and 
finally arrived safely in England, where, 
as I have already related, she was re- 
ceived in the house of Madame du 
Barri with every attention and respect 
that affection could dictate. 

It was not till after receiving many 
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invitations that I at last fixed an even- 
ing for visiting Madame du Barri. This 
was in January 1793. I found in her 
drawing-room the Duchesses of Bran- 
cas and of Mortemart, and Miss V**- 
**n, daughter of Lady Harriet V****n, 
and maid of honour to the Queen ; the 
Prince de Poix, and his son Charles 
de Noailles ; Monsieur Bertrand de 
Molleville, the Abbé Sabatier Cabre, 
two or three other Frenchmen, and 
Mr. H******t, of P****y, whose daugh- 
ter and heiress married the Marquess 
Amadée d’Harcourt. 

I had chosen an unlucky time for 
making my visit: Madame du Barri 
and her French friends were awaiting, 
in trembling anxiety, for an account of 
the trial of the unfortunate Louis XVI, 
— not that a shadow of hope could be 
reasonably entertained of any favour- 
able result from a tribunal composed 
of such persons as those who were to 
pronounce judgment upon him. It 
was the confirmation of their fears that 
they had to dread; and when the 
newsman’s horn, followed by the cry 
of “ Bloody news! bloody news !” 
struck their ears, it had an instanta- 
neous and distressing effect —a simul- 
taneous burst of feeling, the ladies as 
well as the gentlemen all screaming, at 
the same moment, for “ La Gazette ! 
la. Gazette!” and uttering exclama- 
tions of despair—of despair vehemently 
expressed. The bell was hastily rung, 
and before the servant had half opened 
the door, the cry of “ La Gazette! la 
Gazette!” giving him notice of the 
impatience of his mistress and her 
friends for the newspaper, he quickly 
reappeared with it in his hand. But 
here a difficulty arose: it was in Eng- 
lish, and not one of the Frenchmen 
possessed sufficient knowledge of the 
language to translate it aloud. In a 
moment, I was assailed on every side 
to read it to the company. At any 
time this would have been a difficult 
and disagreeable task to me: diffident 
by nature, shrinking from any sort of 
exhibition, and even to entering a room 
alone: I was quite dismayed at the 
proposal. Of the company present, I 
was only acquainted with Madame du 
Barri, the Prince de Poix and his son 
Charles de Noailles, and the Abbé 
Sabatier; the rest, with the exception of 
Miss V****n, were total strangers, whom 
I had never beheld before that night. 
Deeply interested for their unhappy 
king, in whose fate their own was in a 
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great measure involved, and, of course, 
in the most painful state of anxiety, I 
felt distressed almost to tears, and 
sorely repented having yielded to the 
urgency of Madame du Barri’s invita- 
tion. I entreated Mr. H******¢ to 
read the newspaper, assuring him that 
I never in my life had courage to at- 
tempt translating, except upon paper. 
But no excuse would be admitted. 
The Prince de Poix, Monsieur Ber- 
trand de Molleville, and the Abbé, 
almost upon their knees, implored me 
to put an end to their dreadful sus- 
pense. The females joined in the 
clamour, till at last I found myself 
almost compelled to begin, although 
nearly choking with trepidation. 

Never, never can the scene be effaced 
from my memory! Every sentence I 
uttered planted a dagger into the heart 
of my auditors. English people would 
have vented their lamentations in sighs 
and tears;—not so the French: their 
worst anticipations were become cer- 
tainties ; every hope for the life of their 
sovereign was extinct; and the most 
direful apprehensions respecting their 
friends and relatives who remained in 
France, combined with the loss of their 
own property, formed such an accumu- 
lated mass of misery and horrible fore- 
bodings as called forth loud and violent 
expressions of distress—men as well as 
women shedding tears — Madame du 
Barri far beyond the others, and my 
own flowing with them. Such was the 
scene! As soon as I had concluded 
the very disagreeable task imposed 
upon me, I hastened to make my exit, 
but not till I had been loaded with 
the thanks of the French. Madame 
du Barri was in a truly pitiable state— 
the very image of woe, with the tears 
still coursing down her cheeks. She 
affected me so much, that I resolved 
against ever again putting myself in 
the way of witnessing such another 
melancholy scene. I dreaded seeing 
Madame du Barri, and contented my- 
self with inquiring after her. We never 
met again; and it was from the Abbé 
Sabatier, who continued his regular 
visits every evening to us and to Ma- 
dame du B., that I heard of her, and 
of the circumstances which forced her 
to return secretly to France, in the 
hope of remaining there concealed un- 
til she could by stealth obtain some 
portion of her property. 

[ have already stated that Madame 
du Barri was obliged to come to Eng- 
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land to identify the jewels and other 
property stolen from Lucienne ; but she 
never recovered the whole, and only 
received restitution of about eight thou- 
sand pounds, which she placed in the 
English funds. She brought, also, 
some property with her from France, 
but the exact amount I never heard: 
altogether it afforded her a very scanty 
income. 

Some months after the death of 
Louis XVI., Madame du Barri learnt 
that his brother Monsieur, and the 
Comte d’Artois, who were then at Ham 
in Germany, were under arrest for the 
sum of either four or five thousand 
pounds. They were not put into pri- 
son, but each was accompanied, by 
night and by day, by a soldier, who 
was responsible for the safe custody of 
his prisoner, and who never lost sight 
of him for a minute. They were al- 
lowed to walk about the town, each 
with his guard, but upon no account to 
leave it, even for a temporary excursion. 
On receiving this intelligence, Madame 
du Barri became almost frantic, and, 
without an instant of hesitation, de- 
clared that she would pay the money 
and restore the two princes to liberty. 
It was in vain that her friends remon- 
strated, and represented that ifshe sold 
so large a sum out of the funds, she 
would not leave herself wherewithal to 
purchase bread. ‘‘ What,” she said, 
“if she did give up all she had in the 
funds, and left herself pennyless, was 
it not her duty to do it? Did she not 
derive it all from the bounty of their 
grandfather? and what right had she 
to retain it for her use, whilst his grand- 
children were suffering the degradation 
of being under arrest for debt ?” 

Who that possesses one grain of 
honourable feeling can refuse the tri- 
bute of applause to such just, such 
noble sentiments? What more could 
have been expected from the highest 
born, the best educated woman? They 
were not mere words ; she carried them 
into effect without loss of time, and 
thus put the stamp upon her sincerity, 
and gave incontrovertible proof of the 
genuine goodness of her heart. Her 
friends continued their efforts to dis- 
suade her from ruining herself, without 
doing any permanent service to the 

royal objects of her solicitude ; but no 
arguments were of avail. Faithful to 
her resolve, she sold out of the stocks 
the sum necessary to liberate the two 
princes, and sent it to them. 



























To obtain, if possible, some provision 
for her future support, became her next 
consideration. She still had a great 
quantity of plate and other articles of 
great value concealed at Lucienne, and 
her own good feelings would not allow 
her for one moment to doubt of the 
attachment of Zamore, the negro whom 
she had educated, and on whom 
Louis XV. and herself had been lavish 
of their bounty, the king making him 
governor of Lucienne, with a salary 
annexed. She deemed herself secure 
of his assistance if she could see him, 
and accordingly devised the means of 
getting into France and remaining 
there, known only to one or two per- 
sons upon whom she could entirely rely. 
Her plan succeeded perfectly ; — she 
reached her destination unsuspected 
and in safety, but she did not dare to 
approach Lucienne. She therefore 
sent for Zamore, treated him with her 
usual kindness, and, flinging herself 
upon his gratitude for all the benefits 
he had derived from her and from 
Louis XV. through her means, she 
confided to him every secret concern- 
ing the valuables that remained at 
Lucienne, and implored him to prove 
his sense of the obligations he owed to 
the memory of the king, and to herself 
personally, by aiding her in getting 
away so much of her own property as 
could be done by stealth, and furnish 
her with the means of returning to 
England, and ending her days there in 
retirement and peace. 

Zamore promised compliance ; and 
having obtained from her the fullest 
information upon every point necessary 
to the fulfilment of her wishes, he has- 
tened to the National Convention— 
denounced his benefactress—laid open 
her offer to him, her place of conceal- 
ment, and the means of securing her 
person and putting her under arrest. 
He received as a reward a very consi- 
derable part of her property, and then 
left her to her fate. 

The account of Madame du Barri’s 
death, as given in the Preface to her 
memoirs, ig the same as it was related 
to me. She ran about the scaffold, 
screaming and impotently struggling 
to escape from the hands of the execu- 
tioner, who at last by force compelled 
her to submit. A Chevalier Lorenzi, 
who accompanied her to England, and 
seemed to act as her écuyer, was also 
guillotined, but whether on account of 
having assisted her, I never heard. 
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I am very ready to believe that the 
memoirs published under the name of 
Madame du Barri are compiled from 
authentic documents; but I very much 
doubt their haviug been written by 
herself, and for this reason: one very 
remarkable circumstance is omitted, 
which Madame de Calonne told me, 
and repeated several times in my pre- 
sence, as a fact well known to herself. 
It was of a nature not to be passed 
over in silence, there being nothing in 
it that required concealment; and if, 
in truth, she was in the habit of writing 
to a confidential friend every passing 
event, she could not have failed giving 
him the entertainment this anecdote 
was likely to produce. 

The enmity Madame du Barri and 
the Due de Choiseul had against each 
other is too well known by every per- 
son acquainted with the history of the 
court of France during the reign of 
Louis XV. to need repetition here. As 
the death of the king put an end to 
their rivalry, and struggles for power 
over his mind, so ought to have ended 
their enmity. The duke wished to see 
and converse with this celebrated wo- 
man; and some overtures to that 
effect were made to her, at his request, 
but were firmly resisted by Madame 
du Barri; and his friends seemed to 
importune her ; but the duke, whose 
heart was much set upon having this 
interview, bethought himself of a stra- 
tagem, which succeeded in bringing 
them together, although not in effecting 
any thing like a reconciliation between 
them. The Duc de Choiseul was said 
to bear some resemblance in his person 
to Lord N ** *h, the prime minister of 
England ; and upon this resemblance 
the duke founded his hope of getting 
admittance to the countess, and enjoy- 
ing with her a conversation which he 
was well aware she would not grant to 
him in his own character. The first 
step was to mention casually, in her 
presence, but not addressed to herself, 
that Lord N***h intended visiting 
Paris. The bait was swallowed with 
avidity: Madame du Barri was eager 
to have an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with him. Induetime, Lord 


N * **h’s intention was spoken of with 
certainty, and as likely to take place im- 
mediately. Madame du Barri repeated 
her great desire to receive a visit from 
him, and the friend promised to use 
his endeavours to accomplish her wish. 
At last Lord N * * *h’s arrival in Paris 
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was announced to the countess, all 
preliminary steps for their introduc- 
tion to each other properly arranged, 
the day and hour fixed, and Ma- 
dame du Barri prepared to receive 
his lordship, and anticipating prodi- 
gious pleasure in talking over the period 
of her life when she had, by her un- 
bounded influence over the king, 
exercised the power in all affairs of 
state. The English premier was re- 
ceived with all the distinction due to 
his rank. Madame du Barri, delighted 
at his attention in visiting her in her 
fallen state, put forth all her power of 
pleasing, and they soon fell into the 
conversation earnestly wished for by 
both. Madame du Barri had been told 
that Lord North spoke French like a 
native; there was nothing, therefore, 
to surprise her in the fluency with 
which he carried on his part of the 
conversation, and all went on smoothly 
and satisfactorily, till, unluckily, in some 
matter of state appertaining to France, 
Lord North betrayed a knowledge scarce 
possible to have been possessed by an 
English minister. In a moment the 
truth flashed upon Madame du Barri; 
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she detected the trick that had been 
put upon her, became outrageous, 
refused to speak to the duke, re- 
proached the person who had intro- 
duced him for betraying her, and was 
for some time deaf to all endeavours 
to appease her. At length, however, 
a truce was concluded; but she could 
not be prevailed upon to enter any 
further upon the affairs in which they 
had been opposed to each other; they 
had touched her too nearly : the king’s 
infatuation had led her to expect that 
he would have followed the example of 
his great grandfather, and place her in 
the same elevated situation that Ma- 
dame de Maintenon had held. The 
duke had, by every possible means, 
endeavoured to prevent this degrading, 
this disgraceful union; but however 
wisely and honourably he had acted in 
this business, it cannot be wondered if 
Madame du Barri, still smarting under 
the treatment she received immediately 
after the death of the king, could not 
forget, and cordially converse with the 
person to whom she chiefly attributed 
the disappointment of her high-raised 
hopes. 


DOCTOR O'GORMAN,. 


Now listen, one and all of you, and 
I shall tell you about the illness of 
poor little Dennis, who was cured of 
his rheumatics by good ould Doctor 
O’Gorman, who lives down in Dub- 
lin, in the middle of the town, just 
alongside of the great chapel, where 
Father O’Connel ‘spounds and ’splains, 
and says mass, and what not, for the 
good of our souls. Here’s a health to 
his reverence, and may he live for ever 
and ever ! 

Och! an’ it was poor, dear little 
Dennis was taken ill of that there 
complaint the doctors call the rheu- 
matics — may St. Patrick drown them 
in the bog of Allen for inventing such 
a disaise to trouble honest people with! 
I cannot tell you hew he caught it, 
thof his mother — my wife Judy that 
1s— always swore it was bekaise of 
drinking too much poteen ; but I don’t 
believe none of this nonsense, for (poor 
dear innocent !) he never drank above 
three glasses at a time all his life, see- 
ing as how he was but a child, not 
turned of six till the next Michaelmas. 
Be that as it may, he caught the rheu- 
matics, and plaguy ill he was with 
them, as you will hear by and by. 


It was lamentable to see him, poor, 
sweet sowl, how he tossed in bed, and 
pointed to his joints, and called all the 
saints to his assistance; but devil a 
saint would come! his bawling was 
of no use; and if Father O’Connel him- 
self had been present, the matter would 
not have been mended. At last, after 
suffering a woundy deal, and kicking 
up such a row as never was heard of, 
he called me aside to him, and axed 
for a glass of whiskey. 

“ Can’t you give me a stiff caulker?” 
says he ; “ it’s of no use to be lying 
blubbering here, when a thimblefull 
of neat poteen will cure me.” 

“Och, my sweet honey!” said I to 
him, “that’s impossible. Didn’t Dr. 
O'Reilly say you were not to taste a 
single drop of the cratur till you got 
quite well ?” 

“ Doctor O'Reilly is an ass,” said 
he, “ and I don’t value him a frosted 
potatoe.” 

“And didn’t your mother say as 
how you got your rheumatics by drink- 
ing too much poteen ?” 

“My mother is an ass too!” cried 
the dear darling. ‘“Can’t you give me 
what I want ?” 
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“Indeed I won't, Dennis — that’s 
flat !’ says I. 

“Then you're a greater ass than 
either. May the ould enemy run away 
with the whole of you! Ochou! I’m 
a poor, dear, unhappy tortured child, 
and when I’m dead I’ll swear that you 
kilt me— indeed I will!’ And here 
Dennis began to weep bitterly, bekaise 
he could get no more whiskey; and 
his mother wept, and so did Doctor 
O'Reilly, and so did aunt Dorothy and 
uncle O'Leary, and so did I. We 
were all weeping like Rachel for her 
children: and were there not good 
raisins for it, seeing as how Dennis 
said we would be the death of him ?— 
a pitiful case! And so we sat weep- 
ing and wailing; for our hearts were 
as soft as butter in the month of July; 
and thof we could not give the poor 
innocent what he wanted, we loved 
him—indeed we did—better than ever. 

In this nath’ral bamboozlement, and 
whin the child was like to slip out of 
our fingers, like a pinch of rappee or 
the snuff of a candle, we were visited 
by ould Doctor O’Gorman, the famous 
Dublin physician — him that waits on 
the great folks at the castle, and what 
not. . Now the doctor happened to be 
in Cork,on a visit to his cousin, Coun- 
sellor O'Flaherty ; and hearing as how 
little Dennis was ailing, he called 
upon us (worthy sowl!), and told us 
what to do. 

“ You're a fool!” says he — maining 
myself; “and if you don’t take care 
of that there boy, he will soon be in 
heaven, hark ye !” 

“ St. Patrick forbid !’’ cried I, cross- 
ing myself, and uttering a loud sigh. 
“Can you do nothing, dear doctor, to 
keep him from going there? By the 
rowly-powly, if you can only cure him, 
I'll pray for you and drink your health 
the longest day that you live!” 

“ Can’t you hold that tongue of 
yours?” said the doctor; “you all 
seem a pack of fools together — both 
yourself and your wife, and aunt Do- 
rothy and uncle O’Leary. There you 
stand humming and strumming, like a 
sow playing upon the bagpipes, leaving 
the poor, dear child on the road to 
heaven — the plague take you all!” 

So saying, he struck the floor with 
his silver-headed stick, pushed us 
aside, and, going up to Dennis, who 
lay in bed, took him kindly by the 
hand, and axed him how he was. 


* Anglice, porridge. 
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Then Dennis’spounded and’splaind- 
ed the thing, and tould Doctor O’Gor- 
man the whole case as it stood, and 
how he was troubled with rheumatics; 
and how neither his father, nor his 
mother, nor Doctor O'Reilly, nor aunt 
Dorothy, nor uncle O’Leary, would 
allow him to taste the spir’t; and how 
he was well-nigh kilt by them— the 
ould enemy take them for it! And 
when the doctor heard all this, he was 
mighty wroth, and kicked up as great 
a rumpus as ever Saint Patrick did 
among the varmint, and swore that 
the boy knew his own case better than 
we did, and that, if we didn’t give him 
what he wanted, he would be in hea- 
ven before to-morrow morning, and his 
blood would rest upon our heads. So 
he ordered the black poteen-bottle to 
be brought, and made Dennis drink 
off a glass of the same. And when 
Dennis done this, the doctor took a 
glass—ay, two of them —to himself, 
and swore it was the finest stuff he 
had ever tasted since he was surgeon 
to the Cork Volunteers, in the time of 
the Rebellion. 

“Now, my dear child,” said he, 
“ how do you feel your rheumatics? I 
hope they are better.” 

* Och, an’ plaise your honour !” 
quoth Dennis, “ that they are—a good 
deal better, but not quite well.” 

“As to that, keep yourself aisy, my 
dear: Ireland wasn’t made in a day ; 
but by to-morrow, I’ll pledge my pro- 
fessional charackter, that you will be 
well— both sowl and body — if you 
will take this here physic, and go by 
my directions.” 

So the doctor took out a small white 
powder, wrapped in paper, from his 
pocket, and gave it to me, saying at 
the same time, “ Murphy Mahon,” says 
he, “do you see that there white pow- 
der? Well, then, you will make your 
boy a noggin of good stirabout ;* and 
on the top of the stirabout you will 
put the powder, and on the top of the 
powder you will put the milk; and 
when you have done this, Dennis must 
sup the whole, and by to-morrow 
morning he will be as well as ever.” 

When the doctor was gone, we set 
about preparing the stirabout, which 
Dennis ate readily, poor child! for he 
trusted to the word of ould Doctor 
O’Gorman, that he would be cured, and 
able to leave his nest, on the morrow. 
But the truth must be tould, for neither 
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the stirabout, nor the white powder, nor 
the milk, did the poor boy any good. 
His rheumatics soon became worser 
than before, and he bawled for more 
whisky ; but we did not dare to give 
it to him, as the doctor had left us no 


directions about it at all at all. So he 
passed a most miserable night, squall- 
ing sometimes for pain, sometimes for 
poteen, and wishing myself, and his 
mother, and aunt Dorothy, and uncle 
Leary, in the very bottom of purga- 
tory. Such a night as we had of it! 
We did nothing but weep and lament 
—beating our brains out to keep him 
quiet, and praying for the speedy arri- 
val of the worthy ould doctor. 

At last he came; and a mighty funk 
he was in, I assure you, when he saw 
how matters were looking. The first 
thing he did was to ax me if I had 
done as he direcked; to the which I 
answered, “ Yes,” bekaise I supposed 
I had performed all that he wished me 
to do. But this would not satisfy him, 
for he ordered me to tell him all that I 
done — word for word, and deed for 
deed. Then I tould him how I first 
put the stirabout into the noggin, then 
the milk upon the stirabout, then the 
white powder upon the milk, and how 
I made Dennis gobble the whole up. 

Now, if you had seen how O’Gorman 
looked when I tould him all this, your 
sowl would, I am sure, have leaped 
out of your body. The foam came 
from his mouth, his eyes shot forth 
purple fire, and his face became as red 
with rage as a pulpit-cushion. Och, 
it was fearsome! Then he stamped, 
and fumed, and blew, and puffed, with 
such might and main that the house 
was too small to hold him. There 
was no stopping him, one way or 
another ; he scolded us right and left, 
swore that my wife was an ass, that 
aunt Dorothy was a sucking-pig, that 
uncle O'Leary was a barber’s block, 
and that I was the whole of them put 
together. ‘ Murphy Mahon,” says he, 
“you ass, you sucking-pig, you bar- 
ber’s block! don’t you see that you 
have kilt the child? don’t you see that 
you have sent him to heaven— the 
foul fiend take you for it!—with your 
confounded blundering, and blarney, 
and botheration? Didn’t I tell you, in 
words as plain as that large potato I 
see roasting upon your fire, that you 
were to put the stirabout in the noggin, 
the powder upon the stirabout, and the 
milk upon the powder? Instead ofthat, 
havn’t you put the milk upon the stira- 
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bout, and the powder upon the milk ?” 
By the powers, and all this was true! 
And now, not only had I the doctor 
upon my head, but my wife Judy, and 
aunt Dorothy, and uncle O’Leary, who 
all of them swore that I had kilt the 
boy outright! So we again fell a-weep- 
ing—both myself, and uncle, and aunt, 
and wife, and poor Dennis, who thought 
he was fairly murthered, and that there 
was now no hope whatever for him on 
this side of the grave. Such a scene 
of bewailing, sure, never took place in 
the town of Cork! It was like a wake 
for the dead. Even the very dog 
howled with grief, to say nothing of 
the cat, who wiped her eyes, like any 
other person, out of sheer sorrow for 
our pitiful case. At last, the doctor, 
seeing how completely we were hum- 
bled, took compassion upon us, and 
forgot his anger. 

“ Murphy Mahon,” said he, kindly, 
“what has been done cannot be un- 
done. You are a great fool, but, as I 
dare say you are very fond of the dear 
boy, I shall forgive you for being so 
stupid, and do what I can to cure him.” 

Then he caused us to make some 
more stirabout; and when it was in 
the noggin he put some of the white 
powder upon it; then he put the milk 
upon the powder, and made Dennis 
eat the whole. And to prevent any 
more mistakes, he saw it done with his 
own eyes; so that there was no more 
blundering in the case. And when the 
child had finished the mess, he gave 
him a glass of poteen, and took two to 
himself, saying, as before, that it was 
the finest stuff he had tasted since he 
was a surgeon in the Cork Volunteers, 
in the time of the Rebellion. 

And Dennis, in a few days, got 
quite well; and every time he tastes 
the poteen, he drinks long life to Doc- 
tor O’Gorman! 

Now this is a true account of the ill- 
ness of the poor, dear boy, and of the 
wonderful way he was cured by the 
stirabout, and the powder, and the 
milk. And, Och! when you read it, 
always do the doctor’s bidding, and 
don’t be after blundering as I did, and 
risking the life of them that are dear 
to you by your confounded mistakes. 
So here’s Ltonc Lire To Doctor 
O’Gorman! And when he comes 
again to Cork, he will never want a 

drop of good whisky, or a good turn 
of any kind, from the hands of his 
grateful and obliged sarvint, Murphy 
Mahon. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S EXPERIENCE IN NEWGATE. 


No. III. 


NECESSITY OF AN APPEAL COURT. 


Brrore I proceed with any further 
general remarks on the Old Bailey 
Court and New gate, I shall make some 
observations in support of the argu- 
ments already advanced of the neces- 
sity there is for the institution of a 
Court of Appeal. 

A court of this kind should be in- 
vested with powers to enforce the at- 
tendance of witnesses in a summary 
manner; and, if necessary, means should 
be furnished to bring the evidence be- 
fore the Court, and supply the agents 
employed with funds which may be 
needful for seeking the truth of any 
statement an appellant might make, 
having the appearance of probability 
and truth. For want of such a power 
and means, it is incredible what a 
number of apparently very hard cases 
pass uninvestigated, which on the face 
of them bear all the appearance of in- 
nocent persons undergoing the punish- 
ment of the guilty. Ifa collection of 
these cases were made at any period, 
for twelve months together only, they 
would fill a volume which would much 
surprise the public, proving “that truth 
is stranger than fiction.” Many have 
come under my own observation, and 
of which I have taken notes. No 
flights of imagination could possibly 
equal some of these cases of real life,— 
many of them similar to the one I am 
now about to relate,—as further illus- 
trative of the need of an appeal power 
from our criminal courts in London 
and Middlesex, if not extended farther. 
Whether the parties in this case were 
really guilty, or otherwise, is not for 
me to say; I can only declare I be- 
lieved them innocent. But let the tale 
speak for itself. 

Two British sailors were taken on 
the high seas, in a Spanish slave-ship, 
which was carried into a West Indian 
port and condemned. They were brought 
to England, and tried at the Old Bailey 
Admiralty Session, found guilty, and 
sentenced todeath. After going through 
the usual ordeal of confinement in the 
cells of Newgate for several months, 
they were respited, and ordered for 
transportation for life. As they told a 
story which, ifit had been proved on 
their trial, would have acquitted them, 


they excited some commiseration, and 
were, through Mr. Wontner’s repre- 
sentation to the under-secretary, re- 
tained in Newgate for a considerable 
time, in a hope the men would be en- 
abled to establish their statement, and 
obtain a pardon. Indeed, the sheriffs 
and Mr. Wontner had so far suc- 
ceeded as to have the promise, that 
when they themselves were satistied of 
the truth of the statement the men 
should be liberated: and they were 
told so. They (the sailors) stated, that 
on a certain day, a few months before 
they were taken, they entered into the 
service of a merchant at Liverpool, on 
board a certain vessel, bound to a cer- 
tain port, and commanded by a captain 
whose name they gave, as also the 
agent at Liverpool who engaged them 
for the voyage; that, on the coast of 
Africa, the vessel they went out in was 
wrecked, and all lost save themselves 
and the captain; that, in consequence 
of this catastrophe, they were left in a 
most desolate situation, when one day 
they saw the ship in which they were 
captured running along the coast: they 
hailed her, and were taken on board, 
on condition of assisting in navigating 
the vessel to America; that about a 
week afterwards they were captured, 

and that they did not know until they 
were on board of the nature of the 
trade the ship was engaged in; and, 

consequently, they ought to be consi- 
dered in the vessel against their wills, 
being so situated by the force of cir- 
cumstances over which they had no 
control. 

One thing appeared against them on 
their trial. It was given in evidence, 
that when the ship was captured they 
professed to be subjects of America, 
and not born in England. This, no 
doubt, was the cause of their being 
found guilty, and serves to shew, that 
the straightforward path of truth is 
always the best, under any circum- 
stances. These men, seeing themselves 
in a dilemma, thought of escaping by 
disowning their country, which told 
hard against them at the time, and was 
the cause of all their subsequent suffer- 
ings. It however does not alter the 
real facts of the case. I wrote to the 
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merchants in Liverpool, who replied 
to my letter, and acknowledged that 
two sailors, bearing the names of these 
men, went on a voyage in a ship of 
theirs, which was lost on the coast of 
Africa, at the time and in the manner 
stated in my letter; but they had no 
knowledge of their persons, and conse- 
quently could be of no use to the par- 
ties in the way which was needed, 
namely, identification. And they con- 
cluded by referring me to the captain, 
who had reached home, and was then 
employed in navigating a steam-vessel 
between Liverpool and the Isle of 
Man. To this gentleman I dictated 
a letter for one of the men to write, 
who after some time gave them a re- 
ply, acknowledging the occurrence 
of all the circumstances, saying he 
hoped soon to be in town, when he 
would come to identify them. 

Months passed away, when, in a 
letter I got from the agents at Liver- 
pool, a suggestion was made, that if 
ten pounds were sent, in all probability 
the captain would come up on purpose. 
Mr. Wontner most considerately named 
this to the sheriffs, who promised to 
advance the sum. I dictated several 
letters afterwards for these men to the 
sheriffs, on the faith of this promise ; 
but whether the pressure of other bu- 
siness diverted their attention, or on 
reflection they thought themselves not 
prudently justified in risking the mo- 
ney, without some security that the 
captain should fulfil his engagement, 
I know not; but the matter was lost 
sight of, and suddenly one day —as is 
usual when men are removed from 
Newgate, on a few hours’ notice — 
these men were sent to the hulks. I 
have not since heard whether the cap- 
tain has taken any steps to serve them. 
This case is cited for the further 
purpose of shewing how remote is the 
chance for the prisoner to prove a par- 
ticular fact, when the entire onus is 
thrown on himself whilst in confine- 
ment. These men were tried and con- 
demned upwards of two hundred miles 
from: the place where any one who 
knew them resided, being without a 
penny in their pockets to influence any 
person to use the smallest exertion in 
their behalf. Ignorant themselves of 
all matter and forms of law, what 
could be expected from them in the 
way of defence? Had they been sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, it is 
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more than probable no persons would 
have interested themselves regarding 
them, and no steps would have been 
taken to prove even as much of their 
statement as is here set forth; but as 
they were under sentence of death, 
and, in consequence, placed in the 
cells, they immediately became objects 
of interest, and had every opportunity 
afforded them of seeing and conversing 
with all the gentlemen who are usually 
active in such matters, and their story 
became known. 

When reflecting on the influences 
under which men act, as viewed in 
connexion with Newgate, nothing is 
so inexplicable to me as the extraordi- 
nary anxiety shewn by the gentlemen 
above alluded to, in every case of con- 
demnation, to ascertain the real guilt 
or innocence of each individual under 
sentence of death, and the readiness 
evinced in every instance to give a pa- 
tient hearing, and to take on themselves 
the trouble of after-inquiry. Yet no 
sooner does the respite come down, 
than all interest ceases ; investigation 
ends in every instance, even should 
some of the cases have the day before 
amounted to a moral certainty of the 
parties’ innocence, and which, if in- 
quiry had been followed up, would 
have satisfied them of the same, and 
have been brought to a legal proof. 
But now the man is only to be trans- 
ported for life, no one will take the 
trouble even to listen to any thing he 
may have to say, much less inquire 
into the merits of his case, or commi- 
serate his sufferings. Surely, it would 
be more charitable never to interfere, 
and not hold out hopes of assistance 
they mean to disappoint. Besides, in 
a case of innocence, the punishment of 
death would be a mercy compared 
with transportation for life, as the one 
would end his sufferings, but the other 
perpetuates them. To live among con- 
victs, and to bear the punishment and 
opprobrium of one unmeritedly, and 
this for life, must assuredly be consi- 
dered the acme of human misery, ren- 
dering death far preferable to such 
endurance. 

Mrs. Fry appeared to take strong 
interest in the fate of these men. One 
of them said to me, when I expressed 
a hope, after his having had a conver- 
sation with that lady, that she would 
be of some service to him, ‘ The lady, 
sir, gives us both good advice ; but we 
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want justice, and nothing but justice. 
I understand her: she, in the goodness 
of her heart, endeavours to soothe our 
condition ; but we stand on our inno- 
cence: it is for the guilty to listen to 
lessons of penitence.” 1 explained to 
him that it was not in her power to 
relieve him from the heavy sentence 
he was under, or in that of any other 
person. And this it is of which I 
complain, and which has induced me 
to relate the case. If I thought others 
were needed, and would have any 
effect in the establishment of a power 
to redress these wrongs when they 
occur, I could cite them. 

The only objection I have ever heard 
to the institution of such a court, is, 
that it is not needed, as the city autho- 
rities are sufficiently patient in hearing 
cases of this nature, and equally active 
in obtaining pardons when necessary. 
Let us for a moment suppose they are 
competent to this duty, and that all 
cases of innocence do come under their 
cognizance, and that they never fail in 
obtaining pardons, is it no injury to 
have been condemned by one authority 
in error, and, when the same is known, 
for that error not to be acknowledged 
publicly, and the world disabused by 
such public acknowledgment, by an 
authority at least equal to that under 
which the condemnation occurred, and 
thereby disarmed of any cause of re- 
proach towards the party? The am- 
plest compensation should be made. 
For the feelings in these cases no satis- 
faction can be offered. It would be 
some gratification to the wounded ho- 
nour of a man, when his sentence was 
reversed, if it were gazetted, and the 
fullest publicity given to all the merits 
of his case. Pardon does nothing: the 
word implies forgiveness, and indirect- 
ly confirms the sentence of the Court, 
only forgiving the punishment annexed 
toit. But it is not true that any exer- 
tion of the city authorities is efficient : 
look at the case cited in page 745, in 
the last Number, where two aldermen 
satisfied themselves of a young man’s 
innocence. One of them was on the 
trial, and does not even now scruple 
to condemn the conduct of the judge 
who tried him; and yet they have not 
been able to obtain what is called a 
pardon, for an innocent man, although 
they went in person, and urged the 
matter with great zeal and persever- 
ance, having in their hands affidavits, 
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taken by themselves, to prove the facts 
on which the application was founded, 
and still came back re infecta. No- 
thing can be more creditable to these 
gentlemen than their conduct on this 
occasion: one of them, to the present 
hour, says he will never desert the 
young man. But few cases are taken 
up with so much warmth; and the 
statement of it shews the uncertainty 
of the power when exercised as one 
for redress. The fact, however, is, that 
the sheriffs generally leave cases of this 
nature entirely for Mr. Wontner to 
bring under their notice, having an 
idea that they are more liable to be 
deceived than that gentleman. This 
is a duty which ought not to be im- 
posed upon him ; he has other import- 
ant and heavy duties to perform; be- 
sides which, there are serious objections 
against any governor exercising func- 
tions of this nature. First, no man 
can fill his situation, even for a few 
years, without imbibing unconquerable 
prejudices. Iam willing to acknow- 
ledge the gentleman now filling that 
office is as free from prejudice as any 
one can be similarly situated. Still, 
every manager ofa gaol will unavoid- 
ably have strong prejudices, which 
makes them lose sight of the spirit of 
our laws. They believe every man 
brought into their custody guilty: as 
far as a matter of safe keeping goes, it 
is well they should entertain this opi- 
nion; but [ will not concede that they 
are endowed with qualifications to dis- 
criminate in questions of guilt and in- 
nocence—and that both before and 
after trial ; thus, in the latter instance, 
becoming a succedaneum for a Court 
of Appeal, which would have duties 
of a higher nature to perform, were it 
once established. Besides, in every 
case wherein they interpose, they are 
placed in the invidious position of 
either opposing the magistrate who 
committed, or the judge who tried, the 
prisoner. And the dependent and sub- 
servient nature of their office restrains 
them from using their judgment with 
freedom — examples of which might 
readily be adduced. Secondly, not- 
withstanding the sheriffs (particularly 
when they first enter their office) look 
to the governor for information in all 
matters relative to the prison, yet he is 
embarrassed by so many conflicting 
interests and considerations of jealou- 
sies ever observable in the city corpo- 
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rate body, that he can scarcely in any 
act ever give satisfaction to one autho- 
rity without offending others,—so ex- 
tremely tenacious are they all lest any 
one should aspire to or usurp what they 
consider their prerogative and privilege 
of office. This is conspicuously appa- 
rent among them in every discussion 
relative to the prison. They seldom or 
never can be brought cordially to take 
the same view of any case, and support 
each other: even in that of life and 
death, a thousand opposite opinions 
will be broached, and much bickering 
transpire. Thirdly, the governor is, 
in all cases of interest in which the 
prisoner is in any way supposed to be 
injured, liable to come into immediate 
contact with the prosecutor, and have 
his mind warped by interested and 
false statements; especially in in- 
stances where the prosecuting party 
has a strong personal interest in not 
setting the prisoner at liberty ; — cases 
which often occur in the city. Again, 
in other instances, there is danger 
when recommendation lies in his 
hands, from the ready access to his 
ear, of unworthy cases being favoured 
by a super-exaltation of character, and 
recommendation arising out of the 
most benevolent feelings, but which 
renders the effect partial and produces 
injustice; not to mention the bare 
possibility of a venal perversion of the 
power. I cannot but offer an apology 
to Mr. Wontner for the latter allusion. 
He has, I believe, filled the oifice for 
nine years. All who know that gen- 
tleman will join me in offering testi- 
mony that it is impossible for any per- 
son to exceed him in diligence, judg- 
ment, or humanity, in all which apper- 
tains to the painful and responsible 
duties of the situation. Far be it from 
me to let one word escape which can 
be construed into a reflection on one 
so eminently calculated for the office. 
I must, however, claim for myself fair 
liberty to use every argument in sup- 
port of what I have propounded — 
namely, the absolute necessity there is 
for an Appeal Court. Had I not, as 
said before, after what I have seen, 
thought it a public duty, I should not 
have imposed this task on myself, for 
many considerations. Fourthly, there 
is always some danger in investing the 
governor of Newgate with the power 
of recommending cases for the royal 
mercy, lest it should in his hands be- 
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come a kind of patronage. In pro- 
ortion as this is most felt by him, is 
oe restrained from exercising usefully 
this privilege for the benefit of those 
who deserve it; and I am firmly per- 
suaded that Mr. Wontner’s conduct is 
often influenced, in his desire to press 
on the notice of the secretary any par- 
ticular case, by a fear which exists in 
his mind that he (the secretary, or those 
who perform the duty for him) will 
think he is too officious, and too freely 
using a privilege allowed him only 
for their convenience in prominent in- 
stances of claims for pardon; so that, 
if more bond fide cases requiring the 
interposition of the pardon power 
should occur, in one session, than is 
on the average usual, it is probable 
the governor would be deterred from 
advocating them at all, at least with 
equal zeal, although his judgment 
might dictate the justice of treating 
them all with the same sincerity. | 
am as equally convinced that he is, 
from the same considerations, led to 
seek his opportunities of introducing 
the cases either to the aldermen, she- 
riffs, or under-secretary (with the latter 
gentleman he comes immediately into 
contact), on these subjects; and thus 
many chances are lost for doing a duty 
to which his heart prompts him, but 
of which his judgment denies him the 
exercise—not a judgment that informs 
him the case does not deserve his pa- 
tronage, but a judgment whieh tells 
him if he is not very wary in using his 
influence it may be lost altogether, 
and that it is better to serve a few of 
the unfortunates, than, by an injudi- 
cious exercise of his privilege, to be 
deprived of the power of serving any. 
He is, in consequence, generally ac- 
cused of tergiversation, the appearance 
of which is perhaps unavoidable in his 
situation. It is remarkable, that the 
greatest number of cases pardoned, 
and of those in which the cases of in- 
nocence have been made the most 
clear, have always occurred in the 
shrievalty of gentlemen characterised 
for their extraordinary activity and 
perseverance. I have no doubt but 
the instances in Newgate are tolerably 
uniform, but the want of equal indus- 
try in the sheriffs, or their more press- 
ing private concerns, prevents the same 
number each year being brought to 
light. Sheriff Wilde did more in this 


way than any other before or since his 
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shrievalty. Te saved the lives of two 
men after they were ordered for execu- 
tion, viz. James Anderson and George 
Morris. Through the talent and ex- 
traordinary zeal of this gentleman, these 
men’s innocence was made perfectly 
clear, even after they were ordered for 
execution. Had they been condemned 
in the shrievalty of gentlemen more 
passively disposed than Mr. Wilde, 
they would have suffered ; after which, 
any one who might hold an opinion 
they were innocent would have been 
laughed at, particularly in the vicinity 
of the recorder’s seat at the Old Bailey. 
Every man who takes on himself the 
task of shewing that cases of innocence 
do come under condemnation at the 
Old Bailey, I am aware, subjects him- 
self to the sneers of many persons in 
the city. I have no wish to exaggerate 
any thing which came under my ob- 
servation in Newgate; on the contrary, 
I have great difficulty in writing the 
result of my experience, and in relating 
real facts in a manner calculated to 
obtain the credence of the inexperi- 
enced, which I am obliged to do by 
relating cases not overcharged with 
extraordinary events, and which are 
within my proof when challenged to 
give them; not but others of a more 
romantic nature have occurred, and 
are in my note-book, reserved for ano- 
ther occasion. All I have in view at 
present is the establishment of a Court 
of Appeal, which I hold should be in- 
stituted, were it on no other grounds 
than these—viz., that a large portion of 
the prisoners brought into Newgate are 
remarkable for their stolidity and ob- 
stinacy (not professed rogues), who, 
even when innocent of the charge 
brought against them, appear as it were 
petrified and astounded, in which 
manner they are often taken to trial, 
without making any effort (more than 
declaring their innocence) to acquit 
themselves of the felony. I have often 
thought that this, with very stolid pri- 
soners, was the effect of conscious inno- 
cence. After their trials they begin to 
tell their story, which is often of such 
a nature, that if, in many cases, it 
had been known to any intelligent 
person before they were tried, they 
could have readily been instructed how 
to shew their innocence in court. I 
shall presently speak of a measure 
which, in my view of the subject, 
will be very useful in these cases of 
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ignorance. Mr. Wakefield (page 132) 
says, “‘ But what shall be said of the 
system which, in seven cases out of 
sixty-two, would have destroyed life 
improperly, but for the voluntary in- 
terference of humane and skilful men?” 
But these seven are like the prizes in 
a lottery: the blanks are never heard 
of. Mr. Wakefield treats only of death, 
when speaking of the number of cases 
of innocence discovered. 1 am anx- 
ious, and shall endeavour to shew that 
it is not only in capital cases persons 
are condemned who are innocent; 
others do occur, and that very fre- 
quently, which are of equal interest, 
according to my notions of justice ; 
though some persons appear to think, 
that if a man is not to be put to a 
violent death, it is ofno consequence en- 
slaving him for life, guilty or otherwise. 

A case occurred, upwards of three 
years since, of great hardship, in which 
all connected with the administration 
of the laws in the city and in the pri- 
son were, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, convinced of the reality; but the 
circumstances were of so delicate a 
nature, the bench itself being imme- 
diately involved in the affair, that all, 
whilst they appeared to commiserate, 
were tenacious of interfering. The 
prisoner and a large family, in conse- 
quence, fell a sacrifice to the peculiarity 
of his situation. He had nominally 
been clerk to an attorney in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chancery Lane, into whose 
service he had entered under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: having a con- 
nexion of his own which would have 
brought him professional practice, but 
was unable to avail himself of it, not 
being a certificated attorney, he entered 
into an engagement with a gentleman 
who was in the profession, under a 
written agreement, wherein it was sti- 
pulated that he (the prisoner) should 
bring his connexion to the office of the 
attorney, and that the profits accruing 
from the same should be divided 
equally between them. After a time, 
a misunderstanding took place between 
the parties relative to their pecuniary 
affairs. The prisoner, conceiving he 
was in danger of losing his fair propor- 
tion of the profits of the business done, 
went to his own immediate friends who 
had brought employment to the office, 
and collected all the money he could, 
amounting to about sixty or seventy 
pounds, when he went back to the 
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office and demanded a settlement, 
stating what money he had received, 
and from whom, saying, “I wish to 
come to an amicable adjustment, but | 
will not give up the money of which I 
have possessed myself until you con- 
sent to balance the account, in confor- 
mity with the tenour of our agreement.” 
After some further high words, they 
parted ; and in a short time afterwards, 
the attorney caused him to be appre- 
hended, and preferred a charge of em- 
bezzlement against him, for the several 
sums of money received by him. When 
the parties came before Sir Peter Lau- 
rie (it was a city case), the prisoner 
produced the written agreement of 
partnership, and urged his justification 
on that ground. This occasioned seve- 
ral remands. At length, Sir Peter 
Laurie said he felt the question to be 
one of great difficulty: the agreement 
between the parties being an illegal 
instrument, a certificated attorney 
could not legally enter into partner- 
ship with an uncertificated man ; 
still, he thought the existence of such 
an agreement between the parties 
would destroy the felony, but it was 
for a jury to decide the question ; and 
the prisoner was committed to Newgate 
for trial. In the interval between the 
committal and the commencement of 
the session, much negotiation took 
place between the prisoner’s friends 
and the prosecutor, who now felt that 
he had incurred a penalty of the law 
in having entered into such an agree- 
ment with an uncertificated partner. 
The prisoner prepared for his trial in 
full confidence of an acquittal, on the 
exhibition of his agreement. Just, 
however, as he was about to be called 
up, his friends came to him and said 
they had made an arrangement with 
the prosecutor, to which they wished 
he would accede. They pointed out 
the uncertainty of law ; that probably 
the court would not admit an illegal 
instrument to be given in evidence, 
although he felt himself justified in 
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what he had done ;* adding, that it 
was agreed, if he would plead guilty 
to the indictment, and thus prevent the 
further exposure of the transactions 
between them, the prosecutor’s counsel 
and his own had had an understand- 
ing with the judge that only a nominal 
sentence should be passed of a few 
days’ imprisonment. Thus urged, 
and further induced by. the tears 
of his wife and the distress of a 
young family, he consented, if he 
could have an assurance from his 
counsel that such an arrangement had 
been made. His own and the prose- 
cutor’s counsel both gave him this as- 
surance, saying the affair had been inti- 
mated to the judge, and that it was so 
understood. On the faith of this he 
pleaded guilty. When the day of sen- 
tence came, he went up, expecting 
nothing but that his judgment would 
be respited; but, to his dismay, he 
heard himself sentenced to fourteen 
years’ transportation, the fullest penalty 
of the law, under Sir Thomas Plomer’s 
act, for persons convicted of “ embez- 
zlement.” It was now evident that he 
had either been entrapped into the plea 
of guilty, or that some serious mistake 
had occurred. Inquiry was made 
through every accessible channel. The 
counsel for the prisoner wrote a letter, 
which I saw, and which is still extant, 
confirming the arrangement, and ex- 
pressing a readiness to call either on 
the judge or the secretary to serve the 
prisoner. The judge himself was ap- 
plied to, who said, “he thought he had 
some slight recollection of the matter, 
but had made no note of it;” and re- 
commended an application to the se- 
cretary of state, who would, no doubt, 
under the circumstances, grant relief. 
Numerous communications took place 
during upwards of one year, in which 
I took a part on behalf of the prisoner ; 
in which time one of his children died, 
and the whole family fell into the ut- 
most poverty. The only explanation 
which was ever given was, that the 





* I know a case in which Mr. Harmer was attorney for the prosecution, and in 
which the prosecutor was so situated with the prisoner, that he (the prosecutor) was 
himself in fool of an indictment for a conspiracy, and also another for perjury, if the 
prisoner should obtain his liberty ; and relented having commenced the prosecution. 
In his perturbation of mind, and doubts whether to proceed, or withdraw and con- 


ciliate the prisoner, 


in case of his discharge, he gave a written paper, worded in the 


strongest manner, dec larative of the prisoner ’s innocence of the offence with which he 


was ¢ charged. 


Yet the judge held this instrument could not be admitted as evidence. 


This extraordinary and interesting case, with all the circumsti meces connected with 
it, will — be laid before the public. 
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judge who presided when the prisoner 
— guilty wrote the plea against 

is name in the book which is on the 
judge’s desk in court, without any 
note, and on the instant left the bench, 
which was immediately occupied by 
another judge, who, casting his eye on 
the last name in the book, saw a blank 
in the sentence against a plea of guilty 
to the crime of embezzlement, and filled 
it up, without inquiry, by inserting 
fourteen years’ transportation. It is 
remarkable, that almost all the gentle- 
men who usually examine cases of this 
kind entered into the particulars of 
this, yet nothing effectually was done. 
Affidavits were drawn up, to which the 
agreement of partnership was annexed, 
and other documents, including a copy 
of counsel’s letter regarding the original 
understanding, which were laid before 
the secretary; and the prisoner was, 
from time to time, led to believe he 
would obtain his liberty. Ultimately, 
however, he was sent to Van Diemen’s 
Land, where he now is, in an attorney's 
office at Hobart Town. About sixteen 
months since, his family was sent out 
tohim. Every facility has been given 
him for a comfortable settlement under 
the sentence, most likely in considera- 
tion of the circumstances connected 
with his case. No one is impugned in 
this affair, though some carelessness 
was shewn; and if the interlocutory 
conversation did take place between 
the counsel, judge, &c., does it not 
confirm my previous statement respect- 
ing the affairs of the Old Bailey Court 
being muddled by the interference of 
others? There cannot be a greater 
truism: it wants no confirmation—the 
thing is too generally known, and it 
never will be otherwise until the busi- 
ness of the session is out of the hands 
of the city corporation. 

Had a Court of Appeal been open 
to this man, can any one doubt but 
the question of his guilt or innocence 
would have been settled? But the 
truth is, if such a court had been open, 
the case never would have occurred. 
An Appeal Court would hang, as it 
were, in terrorem over the other, and 
the business at the Old Bailey would 
be better performed. Many consider- 
ations prevented the man having a 
pardon. The object here, as in all 
similar cases, was to keep the public 
mind quiet on the subject. “If we let 
him out,” they say, “his first act will 
be to institute proceedings against the 
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attorney on the illegality of the agree- 
ment, and give publicity to the case. 
In fact, whilst he was in Newgate, I 
prepared a statement for publication, 
accompanied with affidavits to prove 
the truth of the particulars in all their 
bearings. He was desirous to have it 
published ; but, as I thought it might 
offend those who at the time were in- 
teresting themselves in his behalf, I 
persuaded him to forego his intentions. 
Other feelings are suppressed by the 
usual reasoning: “It will be better now 
for him to go abroad, as he has lost his 
character by being in Newgate, and 
will be unable to do any good in this 
country ;” although a gentleman had 
come forward and offered to take him 
into his employ at two guineas per 
week ; and this he did in compliance 
with a suggestion made by one of the 
aldermen, who thought it would facili- 
tate the man’s enlargement. 

It would be superfluous to use 
further arguments, or adduce other 
cases, in proof of the necessity there 
is for an Appeal Court. It may be 
said, a writ of error can now be 
brought. The practicability of this 
proceeding is admitted; but it is a 
very expensive procedure, and out of 
the reach of most men in common life; 
besides, if not brought within a very 
limited period after the trial, the par- 
ties lose their claim to it, unless the 
attorney-general will give his consent. 
The fees for his acquiescence are arbi- 
trary, and may, if he exacts them, 
amount to a hundred pounds or more ; 
consequently, the instances of persons 
availing themselves of this appeal are 
rare; and I believe there is but one 
case on record in which a sentence of 
death was reversed by a writ of error 
being brought. The party was dis- 
charged on a point of law, by the 
Court of King’s Bench, after the 
judges in a criminal court had decided 
against the appellant. It related to a 
robbery committed upon some ship- 
ping in the river. And, if I under- 
stand this privilege of “ writ of error” 
rightly, it is only to be claimed when 
a point of law is to be settled, and 
consequently will be of no use to a 
prisoner who can prove his innocence 
only on general grounds. Referring, 
again, to the difficulties the accused 
labour under of proving their cases, 
no part of the subject is of more im- 
portance than the difficulty they have 
to compel their witnesses to attend at 
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the trial. It will be asked, Why, have 
they not a subpeena at their command ? 
Yes, they have ; but if the party whose 
attendance be required is supposed to be 
friendly towards the prisoner, and can 
give evidence serviceable to his de- 
fence, it is the practice of all attorneys 
to recommend that no subpeena shall 
be served, lest it should offend him, 
and prevent his attending; and they 
substitute solicitation and entreaty. If, 
on the contrary, the party is adverse to 
the prisoner, but the evidence he could 
give favourable, they know that in 99 
cases out of 100 it is never regarded. I 
ask, does any one know, under the latter 
circumstances, of a person ever sum- 
moned respecting the instrument called 
a subpeena to attend at the Old Bailey? 
The reason why they are disregarded 
is very manifest: every man receiving 
a subpena consults either his own 
interest, inclinations, or convenience, 
placing the consequence of non-attend- 
ance against the inducements he may 
have for staying away. Reasoning 
thus, he soon comes to the conclusion 
that he will not attend; because, if the 
man should be convicted, he will not 
be in a situation to take any steps for 
enforcing the penalty ; and if acquitted, 
it is clear his evidence was not re- 
quired ; and consequently, as he could 
be of no use, no penalty was incurred. 
Where shall we seek for an instance 
wherein any person in a criminal case 
was ever punished by fine or imprison- 
ment for non-compliance to a summons 
issued from the clerks of the peace 
office in London or Middlesex, when 
issued at the instance of the accused ? 
I never heard of one, and may add, 
never knew many obeyed when there 
was any motive to stay away. I knew 
one instance wherein a witness for the 
prosecution absconded just as a trial 
came on, after having waited several 
days, and who thought (having been 
there so long) it an excuse to leave ; 
being unwilling to give evidence against 
a young man, his intimate friend, on a 
charge of embezzlement. In this case, 
the witness was sentenced to several 
months’ imprisonment, as his absence 
favoured the acquittal of the prisoner. 
This instance, however, is not one of 
contempt of summons, as he had been 
bound over, before a magistrate, in re- 
cognizances to appear. It is evident 
that none of the difficulties attending 
a defence are applicable to the habitual 
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delinquent, who fairly can have none 
to make; but if I had the power to re- 
organise the system, I would provide 
as much against the possibility of any 
injustice being done the prisoner (de- 
priving him even of the shadow ofa 
complaint), as I would against giving 
the slightest chance for the escape of 
an offender who merited punishment ; 
knowing, as I do, that on both sides of 
the question the nearer we approximate 
to perfection, the more the one will 
assist in accomplishing the other object 
—namely, the conviction of incorri- 
gible thieves, and the discharge of the 
innocent ; of which latter there are 
really more instances than the world 
are aware of. When, however, the 
multifarious transactions of men in this 
metropolis are considered, and that the 
modes of getting money are so multi- 
vious, and that the spirit of the times 
is to sail as near the wind as possible 
—in other words, to get money in any 
way, So as to avoid the penalties of the 
law — it is no wonder that often, when 
men disagree and are foiled in their 
grasping views of aggrandisement, they 
should, under their disappointment, 
take any steps, however unjust, to re- 
venge themselves on those who have 
caused their illicit speculations to fail. 
There are instances at the Old Bailey 
Court, of daily occurrence, wherein the 
prosecutors and prisoners have for 
years been in the habit of transacting 
business together, and whose con- 
sciences jointly never restrained them 
from obtaining money in any way, 
however dishonest; but when they fall 
out, if one has not, through habits of 
careless confidence, so well prepared 
himself for the rupture, and the other 
can see an opportunity to take advan- 
tage, it is seldom passed over; and as 
the dealings between them have been 
ever loose, occasions are rarely want- 
ing for one to become a prosecutor, 
and turn honest man by sending his 
old acquaintance to the antipodes; and 
oftentimes this is done for no other 
purpose than to appropriate to them- 
selves property which they see, under 
a conviction, within their grasp. In 


most of these cases, the prosecutor’s 
moral and legal guilt, taken in the ag- 
gregate, exceeds the prisoner’s. I have 
taken down some extraordinary cases of 
this kind, with a view of tracing the 
operations of the mind undervarious cir- 
cumstances and in different grades of 
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society ; but, as they are not applicable 
to my present purpose, I will not 
trouble the reader with them. At 
another time, and in another form, I 
may attempt to amuse the world with 
these anecdotes. My only object in 
naming them at all, is to illustrate the 
motives that witnesses have, in a num- 
ber of instances, for disregarding the 
service of a subpeena, as the business 
is now conducted. In the cases where 
all the parties ave tainted, and none 
connected with them are influenced by 
principle, the prisoner is sure to come 
off the worst. The prosecutor, having 
his liberty, finds various means of 
bringing in and keeping out of court 
just so much evidence as suits his own 
purpose. With these characters a sub- 
pena from the prisone? is laughed at. 
I have many times turned this incon- 
venience over in my mind, and felt 
indignant at the contempt shewn to 
the Court, and have thought of the 
means to remedy the evil, not for these 
men only, but for the general good and 
the better respect of the Court. I will 
not waste time in attempting to shew 
the utter inutility of the penalty of 
money, as inserted in the instrument, 
and the words “At your peril, fail 
not.” <A prisoner convicted cannot 
bring an action, and one that is ac- 
quitted will not. The Court should, in 
every case, take the responsibility of 
enforcing its own orders: whether for 
or against the prosecution, they shouid 
punish every contempt. They do so 
when they are inconvenienced by the 
non-attendance of summoned jurors, 
and why should they not visit wit- 
nesses with penalties, when it is fair 
to presume, in every case of dereliction, 
the parties have a sinister motive for 
so doing? In many cases, it is a kind 
of passive perjury. To remedy this, I 
propose there shall be an office in, or 
attached to, the prison, from whence 
the subpena shall be issued, where 
the prisoner may have as many as he 
shall need, on payment for the same. 
Men should be appointed to serve 
them, similar to the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court services of notice to creditors ; 
of course, receiving a remuneration 
for the service, at the lowest possible 
rate of charge. I calculate 1s. 6d. 
for the service would be sufficient, 
when the number is taken into ac- 
count, and how many would be served 
in one day, by taking the town in dis- 
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tricts, as bankers’ clerks now do in 
presenting bills of exchange. Let us 
suppose this to have been accom- 
plished ; then have the messengers in 
attendance during session, with their 
books alphabetically arranged, in which 
would be entered the names of the pro- 
secutors and prisoners, together with all 
the witnesses summoned on each trial. 
When a case came on, if any one were 
absent, there would be the messenger 
to prove the service, or account to the 
Court if he had been unable to serve 
the process on the party. 

The Court should further be em- 
powered to levy, instanter, such fine 
or punishment as might be deemed 
efficient to deter parties from treating 
its summons with contempt. If the 
messenger, on oath, should acquaint 
the Court that any person was “run- 
ning up and down,” as it is termed in 
law, to avoid the service of a subpeena, 
then the judge should issue his warrant 
for apprehension, as is done in the su- 
perior courts, when affidavits of the 
fact, in civil cases of law, are laid be- 
fore them. They should never depart 
from this rule, taking the entire respon- 
sibility of enforcing the attendance of 
witnesses on itself. I cannot imagine 
a more deadly blow to the hopes of all 
rogues than the adoption of this mea- 
sure: the certainty of the witnesses 
being compelled to attend against them, 
will remove one of the main props on 
which they stand, in calculating their 
chances of escape after being com- 
mitted ; and, on the other hand, would 
insure to all others a fair prospect of 
having their cases properly laid before 
the Court. The officers who would 
be employed to serve the subpeena, 
might be made very useful during ses- 
sion in collecting witnesses together 
for the trials next on the list, in apart- 
ments which might be appropriated 
for the purpose. This would enable 
the Court to proceed with regularity, 
and avoid all the bustle now so. annoy- 
ing to itself and the public; particu- 
larly the custom of bawling out the 
names of witnesses at the door of the 
Court, who, in most cases, are sitting 
drunk at the neighbouring public- 
houses, whilst the prisoner is standing 
in awful suspense at the bar. The 
number of inebriate persons, or those 
in some measure excited with liquor, 
put into the witness-boxes at the Old 
Bailey Courts every session, is very 
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great, and, if possible, should be pre- 
vented. Almost all cases of prevari- 
cation committals arise out of the par- 
ties’ intoxication. The larger portion 
of the witnesses every session are drawn 
from the working classes of society, 
who are never from their work but 
they will drink. Conceive several 
hundreds of these men waiting for 
eight and nine days together, in a con- 
fined neighbourhood, where every third 
house is one of entertainment. Mr. 
Wakefield says, persons before honest 
have been so highly excited at witnes- 
sing an execution as to become thieves 
on the spot.* In accounting for the 
manner in which men are drawn into 
crime, I am surprised he passed over 
this scene, acted on the same spot, 
where, for a whole week together, men 
are in a state of excitement from drink, 
who are associating and conversing 
with persons on the subject of crime 
and the tricks of swindlers, talking 
over the extraordinary good fortune of 
some and the ingenuity of others, and 
in every way becoming familiarised 
with loose notions and bad principles. 
Here, indeed, he might have found out 
a fruitful source of crime. Every week 
so spent in idleness and debauchery 
corrupts, on a moderate calculation, or 
destroys the principles of, fifty per- 
sons,t who, if proper arrangements 
were made, might have immediately 
deposed to the facts they knew, and 
have forthwith gone home to their 
avocations. No language can be too 
strong when used for the purpose of 
denouncing the system which leads to 
the present confusion regarding the 
trials at the Old Bailey. It disgraces 
the city authorities especially, as it can 
be so easily remedied. 

To the plan I have proposed for 
subpeening witnesses, and the arrange- 
ment of them at the Court, there can 
be no objection on the score of ex- 
pense. The office may be made a 
source of great emolument, which, 
perhaps, may operate as an inducement 
to the citizens not to oppose so salutary 
an arrangement. The cost of a sub- 
pena, which is now obtained from the 
clerk of the peace, is but a mere trifle. 





* E.G. Wakefield, Esq. on the Punishment of Death, p. 181. 
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If, therefore, they charge 5s. for the 
service, the expense will not be more 
than 7s. each, at the utmost, which will 
be a great saving both to the prosecutor 
and the prisoner, who, in all cases 
when it is done by an attorney, on the 
most moderate calculation, must pay 
1/. 1s. for it, with the charges of “ in- 
structions, service, letters, messages,” 
&e. &e. This charge of 5s. would en- 
able the managers of the office for sub- 
pena to employ a competent person 
to go round the prison from time to 
time, between the sessions, to hear all 
the prisoners had to say; and if he 
thought any, from their story, really 
worthy of consideration, to give them 
his advice and the subpena gratis, if 
needed, that they might have a proper 
chance of proving their innocence on 
their trials ; and in every case assisting 
all in preparing for their defence, by 
patiently hearing their own account of 
themselves, and afterwards advising 
them to the best of his judgment. An 
immense advantage would accrue from 
the adoption of this plan. So far from 
increasing the business of the place, as 
may be supposed by some, it would at 
once remove a moiety of the burden 
now encumbering the present system. 
It is for the gaol-committee to remedy 
many of the evils here pointed out; 
they have the power in their hands to 
interfere in all the internal arrange- 
ments of the prison. It only needs that 
they should consider well the working 
and effects of their management for 
these last twenty years, and reflect on 
what has and what might have been 
done in the way of improvement. 


Information respecting the character 
of prisoners. 

There can be no doubt but the 
judges, and their coadjutors, the alder- 
men, &c., are anxious to secure a 
known thief. They have, however, not 
hitherto hit upon the method to find 
him out. On the trials it is usual for 
the judge to ask the police-officer who 
gives his evidence against the prisoner, 
whether he has any knowledge of him. 
The officers in this service generally 
hitherto have been in it so short a time, 


t Many boys and young men have told me, their first ideas of crimes were gene- 
rated and imbibed by mixing in the company of those who loiter about the Old Bailey 
during the sessions ; and that they have come, in some instances, as witnesses, and 


gone away thieves in intention. 
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and exchange it so frequently for other 
employments, that they acquire but 
little knowledge of the body of London 
depredators. After the officers, the 
governor of the prison is referred to, 
either in court (which is often done 
by signs), or in private, when the judges 
determine on the sentences. His in- 
formation is gathered from several 
sources: 1st, his own recollections of 
their persons; 2dly, his books of de- 
scription; 3dly, the powers of recog- 
nition possessed by the turnkeys; and, 
lastly, the information obtained from 
prisoners who are retained in Newgate 
as wardsmen, whose special business 
it is to report all they know or can 
collect regarding every prisoner coming 
into their respective wards. All these 
sources are very defective. The go- 
vernor’s Own experience can avail but 
little, except in very recent cases of re- 
committals, when the recollection of 
any other person in the place would 
equally answer the purpose. The 
books aid very little, as no man goes 
into Newgate twice with the same 
name, trade, or place of nativity. With 
regard to the turnkeys, it is left entirely 
to chance whether they choose to give 
information or not, unless called upon 
in some particular cases of doubt and 
disputation to give an opinion as to 
the identification of a prisoner. This is 
at all times, however, a bad source of 
information, for obvious reasons —their 
powers of reminiscence being very un- 
equal. But the information obtained 
from the wardsmen, and which is the 
most depended on, is the least certain 
of all, and is much abused. It is 
natural for these men to make their 
report exactly in accordance with the 
money, or other presents, they can ob- 
tain from the prisoners. There is one 
of these men who boasts of making 
forty pounds each session by writing 
briefs. He is most consulted on the 
subject of the prisoners’ characters. 
That he does write briefs is true, but 
his employment is chiefly obtained by 
threats, saying he can influence the 
governor for or against them, and that 
they cannot expect he should make a 
favourable report unless they engage 
him for their defence. 

Out of this arise great abuses, and, 
in real truth, it is fraught with much 
mischief and wickedness. Without 


referring to any individual so employed 
in particular, [ have no hesitation in 
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denouncing this part of the system, 
and of declaring that great injustice is 
done to many men through this source. 
Money with such characters does every 
thing: he who pays is an honest and 
a good fellow ; he who has not money, 
or will not be imposed on, is an old 
offender and a scoundrel, &c.&c. All 
reports and tales carried into the office 
through such media are poisoned, and 
from an impure channel: they should 
never be heeded by any sensible and 
experienced man. Those who listen 
to them are laughed at in secret. It is 
useless to find fault with any plan 
without proposing a better. The diffi- 
culty of recognising old offenders in 
Newgate, makes the authorities consent 
to use these men as auxiliaries in their 
views for that purpose. The only 
method would be to employ acute 
men as agents, who would soon ac- 
quire experience. Their time should 
be wholly employed in visiting prisons 
in London and Middlesex; making 
themselves acquainted with the prison- 
ers, by repeated views of their persons 
in the several wards where they are 
placed ; .occasionally conversing with 
them, by inquiring who they are, from 
whence they came, and how they had 
been employed in life; and many other 
questions, such as experience would 
suggest : sometimes accusing them of 
being old offenders, and of personating 
other characters than their own. By 
these means, regularly pursued, they 
would at least become acquainted with 
the persons of all who went into pri- 
son twice. When they ascertained a 
former conviction, it should be their 
business to bring into Court a certi- 
ficate of the same, and be sworn at the 
time as to the identity of the prisoner, 
and the same if the prisoner had been 
before put on his trial and discharged ; 
in every case giving the prisoner seven 
days’ notice before trial of their inten- 
tion to prove a former conviction or 
convictions, and imprisonments; so 
that the prisoner might have a fair op- 
portunity of disproving the statement, 
if the officer should fall into an error. 
This would put the Court in a proper 
position to act with decision and cer- 
tainty, and relieve the keepers of the 
prison from an irksome duty. The 
channels through which information 
respecting the character of the prison- 
ers reaches the ears of the judge should 
be stopped up, and all done in open 
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court. The prison reports, whether 
favourable or unfavourable to the pri- 
soner, pass through so many hands, 
and are influenced by so many circum- 
stances, that, before they reach the 
judge, no reliance can be placed on 
them, except in very flagrant cases, 
when the culprit is known to all, and 
no private report is wanted. I grant 
that in some instances, by these means, 
men who wouid otherwise escape with 
a slight punishment are brought under 
the eye of the judge; but the same in- 
formation would be equally useful, 
and more satisfactory, were it given in 
open court, after the manner I have 
above proposed. The proceedings and 
sentences In each case would then stand 
fair before the public, and open to dis- 
cussion as to the cause and effect in 
every case of severe or slight punish- 
ment. In recognising thieves, the go- 
vernors of other prisons are sometimes 
called in; their opinion is not given in 
open court, and ought not to be relied 
on. Similitude of personality, with 
some carelessness on their parts, often 
lead to serious mistakes: they are 
gentlemen not easily persuaded on 
these points to give up their opinion 
when in error. 

To prove that the information is not 
faithfully conveyed to the judge, it is 
only necessary to read the two follow- 
ing cases, which occurred nearly at the 
same time, and are not of a twelve- 
month’s date. 

A man was committed for robbing, 
or attempting to rob, a cart, in the 
street (what is called ‘“dragging”’), 
who had been twice under sentence of 
death (once in the country, and once 
at the Old Bailey), and who had not 
many months before been discharged 
from Newgate, where he had been con- 
fined for six years. He pleaded guilty, 
and was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation. If his character and 
former convictions had been known to 
the Court (and which ought to have 
been known), he would have been 
sent out of the country for life. If 
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the plan of ois officers for the 
sole purpose of recognising bad cha- 
racters, and who ought to be held 
responsible to the Court for every 
known former conviction, had been 
brought into practical experiment, 
this man would not so easily have 
escaped, after having spent six years 
in Newgate. Reasons, I know, will 
be given why this was kept from the 
Court: these reasons, however, will 
not stand the test of inquiry. Sir 
Robert Peel thought he did much to- 
wards repressing crime when he 
brought in a measure to increase the 
punishment on second and third con- 
victions. God help him! he knew 
but little of the character of men he 
was legislating on, or the system under 
which his law was to be rendered ef- 
fective. 

The other case is that of a young 
man who, before his trial, had given 
the wardsman some umbrage, and, in 
consequence, was reported to have 
been transported once before, al- 
though he was not twenty years of 
age. Owing to this report, he was 
transported for fourteen years. As the 
nature of his crime, which was a minor 
offence, and good character given in 
court, led the father of the prisoner (a 
most respectable tradesman, in a prin- 
cipal town of Sussex) to expect a 
much less sentence, he was greatly 
surprised, and naturally inquired the 
cause of his son’s having this heavy 
punishment. There was no hesitation 
in telling him. When it was made 
known to me, I advised the father to 
begin with the life of his son, from 
seven years of age, and to bring affi- 
davits to track the young man’s course 
up to the day of his apprehension, 
This he did, and they were laid before 
the secretary without effect. These 
two cases need no comment. My 
next paper will contain some obser- 
vations on the pardon power, and the 
practice of the London thieves. 

[To be continued. ] 
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MYNE-EES, OR FANCY ISLES. 





(FROM THE LOG-BOOK OF JACOB SLY, MARINER.) 


Mr. Epiror, 

Allow me to make your excel- 
lent work the channel of communi- 
cating my discoveries to a, doubtless, 
wondering world. The public, I am 
aware, is sufficiently tired by this time 
of the Parrys, and Lyons, and Richard- 
sons, and Franklins, with their eternal 
icebergs and polar bears, and snow- 
boots and whale-blubber, and Heclas 
and Gripers, and frozen fish and Esqui- 
maux, and seals and sea-horses, and 
other such monstra horrenda. Every 
thing is so cold and bleak about these 
fellows, that even while freezing over 
their log-books, beside a cracking, 
sparkling, frizzing ton of sea-coal, one 
is every now and then tempted to raise 
his finger to his nose, to discover whe- 
ther it be still in existentibus, or frozen to 
an icicle, “to hang on Dian’s temple.” 
But for an occasional cawker of the 
unchristened alcohol, it would be im- 
possible to get through without being 
frozen to death; and my oid man, 
Walter Tarrytrews, who spends his 
superannuation with me in the capa- 
city of Caleb Quotem, or master of all 
work, has more than once caught me 
in a state of suspended animation, 
with the laps of my ears as purple as 
violets. 

Now I, too, am “an Ancient Mari- 
nere,” but have sailed in a very differ- 
ent direction from these polar monsters ; 
and since that I am laid up in ordinary, 
with a wooden pin and a glass eye, 
I rather jealouse, although I have not 
yet come to a determined resolution, 
and may yet “ break through the line” 
of my intentions, that I will try my 
hand on a comely quarto, with maps 
and charts, and a few natives and 
wild beasts, curiously coloured after 
nature. 

Can you assisi me, Mr. Editor, with 
your advice in this matter? I have 
been an old Tory since the day my 
mother suckled me; ay, and as loyal 
as you like on all occasions. It is this 
that makes me apply to you therefore, 
more especially on this emergency, as 
I know you are no advocate for the 
Saturnian plan of annual parliaments 
and universal suffrage, and have a 
fellow-feeling with me in the amaze- 


ment with which I behold the consti- 
tutions of Europe having their old 
knee-timbers sawed out, and new gim- 
crack ones spliced in instead, without 
the slightest looking forward to the 
dry-rot. The truth is, that I have a 
hankering doubt about the quarto pay- 
ing, and would like to have a cock- 
boat sent afloat to try the water before 
launching the big ship. Allow it, 
therefore, to float for a few minutes 
over the pages of the Magazine. 

No man, sir, ever travelled twenty 
times the length of his own nose with- 
out having seen much to astonish him, 
provided he had an eye of observation 
in his head. It is very cruel, therefore, 
in the public being sceptical about 
travellers’ narratives— upright gentle- 
men, whom we could not suspect of 
any design on the world’s credulity. 
Shades of Mandeville, Mendez Pinto, 
Anacharsis the younger, Gulliver, and 
Munchausen! what might you not 
reasonably think of the insinuations 
so heinously thrown out against you ? 
Ungrateful world! is this thy reward 
of their years of pain, peril, and fatigue ? 
No! We hope, for the sake of honest 
unsophistication, that there are yet 
some choice spirits who swallow their 
relations for gospel. Marvels are not 
miracles ; and we abominate a scep- 
tical spirit, which is the besetting sin 
of the age. Truth, however, wears a 
cork-jacket, and duck him down as 
you like, he ever reascends to the 
surface. It is thus, therefore, that 
universal credence is now given to the 
adventures of Lemuel Gulliver, which, 
although long suspected to be apocry- 
phal, are known to have been corrected, 
while going through the press, by the 
traveller’s very distinguished friend, 
Dean Swift. Wonderful they even 
yet appear, and a little removed from 
the ordinary course of events; but 
that is the very circumstance which 
called for their publication, as no man 
has a right to thrust upon the public 
long stories of what he sees, unless he 
either sees double, or something which 
no other person ever saw before him. 
If travellers had nothing to tell us but 
what we may see every day we walk 
the streets, they had better keep their 
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information to themselves. The history 
of Robinson Crusoe may be as authen- 
tic as that of Peter Wilkins ; and, in- 
deed, internal evidence proves it to be 
so. Baron Trenck scarcely deserves 
mention here, being only a narrator 
of strange difficulties and dangers, and 
not a beholder of miraculous appear- 
ances ; but it would be cruel to pass 
over, “‘ without the meed of a melo- 
dious” mention, the name of the illus- 
trious Munchausen, which has not yet 
gathered in the full harvest of its fame. 
I wish to heaven his cranium could 
be found ; it would put all doubts 
regarding phrenology for ever at rest, 
seeing it raust have the bump of ideality 
as large, at least, as a moderate slop- 
basin. 

What J have to lay before the public 
is of a much humbler order, but I trust 
not wholly undeserving of notice. The 
Fancy Isles must soon find a place in 
every collection of maps— in the sup- 
plements to those of Malte Brun and 
Pinkerton, as well as in those of Play- 
fair and Arrowsmith; and will cost 
Josiah Conder an additional volume 
to his Traveller. In a chart already 
drawn up, I intend soon pointing out 
their relative distances from the Purple 
Island of Fletcher, the Arcadia of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and the Utopia of Sir 
Thormas More. 
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Several other groups, hitherto un- 
discovered, have been visited by us; 
and, if this account be favourably re- 
ceived, I have no objection to speedily 
enlightening the world farther on the 
subject ; for which they cannot do less 
than vote me a colossal statue in brass, 
to match the Achilles at Hyde Park 
Corner. At all events, having placed 
my name beside those of Columbus, 
Cabot, Americus Vesputius, Cook, 
Vancouver,Anson, Parry,and Beechey, 
is in itself fame enough. 


‘‘ Exegi monumentum ere perennius.” 


If the smallest suspicion remains in 
your mind, Mr. Editor, of my using 
the traveller’s privilege, and throwing 
in a few plumpers to make weight, 
either tell me so plainly, ore rotundo, 
and I shall call you out to meet me, 
caligatus in agris ; or, as my days o 
martial enthusiasm have now passed 
over, and I have attained the years of 
discretion, I have no objection to being 
summoned, as a safer plan, before a 
justice of peace, and there making 
proper affidavit. 

Your’s with due sincerity, 
Jacos Sty, Mariner. 


No. 19, Trotting Row, 
Balaam Street, Balloon Square. 
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Marmi-Waveroo is the most consi- 
derable of the whole group, whether we 
regard its extent or population. It has 
from sea a commanding and pictu- 
resque appearance ; and, from being 
thickly studded over with castles and 
fortifications, the warlike temperament 
of the inhabitants and their ability to 
resist aggression are at once indicated. 
It is richly cultivated : the valleys afford 
the most luxuriant crops, and even the 
most scourging ones in succession, 
without appearance of deterioration to 
the soil; and the mountains are in 
general finely wooded, though some of 
them, towering up in majestic sterility, 
remind us of the hardy north. The 
people are kind, hospitable, and open- 
hearted — have a high sense of honour, 
pride themselves on ancestry and their 
customs, and delight in learning. The 
manners and customs of the natives, 
however, vary, from their being spread 
over such an extensive soil. In the 


portion which we first explored, and 
which we found one of the finest, the 





feudal system, or something resembling 
it, continued to flourish in all its glory. 
The men wore finely burnished coats 
of mail; and we saw a variety of castles 
and convents. Nothing could be more 
majestic than one of the old abbeys, 
which we visited by moonlight, and in 
which we were told the bones of a 
wizard were deposited. We saw also 
here a trial of battle by single combat, 
in which one of the knights was slain, 
and heard something like a Popish 
hymn for the dead chaunted at the 
funeral. Nearly the same moral and 
political system prevailed at Cape 
Floddenoo, a little farther south. We 
were shewn the spot where the king 
of a neighbouring country was said to 
have fallen in battle, although his body 
was never discovered, and an old sea- 
beat nunnery, where a young devotee, 
who had forsaken her vows to follow 
her lover, was built into the wall ofa 
submarine vault. Diverging consider- 
ably to the north, we visited one of the 
most picturesque lakes in the world, 
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called by the natives the Lake of the 
Lady, from some romantic adventure 
which occurred there in the olden time 
between a beautiful young creature, 
who loved to paddle her shallop amid 
those rocky solitudes, and a king who 
lost his way in hunting. In the summer 
season it is a great resort for tourists 
from all parts, and especially from 
Cockenaye,—a race of nondescripts, 
who talk Sanserit, and are reported to 
be heathens. We were so fortunate as 
to be able to obtain some fragments 
of their dialect, which, being a great 
curiosity, we may publish in the Ap- 
pendix. In the district of Rokyboo 
there are many fertile, and some pic- 
turesque, spots; but the climate is 
unequal, and thunder is sometimes 
heard without any lightning. To the 
north are a group of isles, under a 
feudal lord, the scenery of some of 
which is wild and savage in the 
extreme. 

Many parts of the interior of this 
extensive island has not hitherto been 
properly surveyed ; but some travellers, 
on whose authority we place much re- 
liance, affirm that part of the inhabitants 
wear the highland costume, some the 
Spanish cloak and quilted ruffles of 
Charles II.’s time, and others the mo- 
dern English long coat and trousers. 
Its landscapes are perfectly admirable, 
and of endless variety. It is second 
only to China for population. 

Not far distant frown the grim, 
majestic, black cliffs of Cui-bonoo, or 
Harold-land. The coast is bold and 
rocky, and there is but one safe land- 
ing-place, and that at the mouth ofa 
lowering subterraneous passage, which 
seems to be leading to the infernals, 
but, instead, ushers to a plain of the 
utmost luxuriance and beauty. When 
we first visited it, it was at the twilight 
of a summer evening, and we were 
completely enchanted with the glory 
and gorgeousness of the scene. The 
lakes slept in golden repose, save where 
a swan oared its snowy way. On the 
banks were fluted cypresses, still and 
unstirring in the delicious calm ; and 
birds, whose notes strangely resembled 
the nightingale, were singing as if ena- 
moured of the roses which showered 
their crimson blossoms around. But 
the climate must be unhealthy ; for the 
cemeteries were unusually many and 
large, with obelisks, turban-stones, and 
wild shrubs, after the Turkish fashion ; 
and the people resembled that nation 
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in the traditions of their fierce wars and 
faithful loves. Notwithstanding this, 
the population is very great ; although, 
in the reign of King luanee, who was a 
licentious tyrant, it fell off to a great 
degree. The climate is said to have 
been at all times tempestuous. Vol- 
canic fires are frequent ; and once the 
whole island was wrapt in darkness for 
so long a time as to threaten extermi- 
nation to the inhabitants. 

Haroldon, the capital, is one of 
the most superb places in the world. 
Every where there are indications of 
great wealth; notwithstanding which 
the city has a gloomy aspect, and 
looks in several quarters like a realm 
of tombs. The religious tenets of the 
people we could not make out, and 
no places of worship were observable ; 
although, strange to say, we met with 
some beautiful hymns and _ sacred 
orem almost paraphrastic of Jewish 
1istory and the Psalms of David. The 
coast is infested by corsairs, who carry 
their prizes into Juanville, a sort of 
Algiers, and one of the most profligate 
places in the world. Chillonoo, the 
remains of an ancient castle by a very 
beautiful lake, commands one of the 
softest and sweetest prospects known, 
and contrasts finely with the general 
wild and rugged grandeur of the sur- 
rounding districts. Mazeppai is famous 
as an immense wilderness infested by 
wolves, where a lover was once bound 
to the back of a wild horse, which 
never knew rider nor rein, and which 
was sent forth to seek its mates. We 
also saw the ruins of a royal palace, 
where a great king burned himself, 
with his concubines, when his capital 
fell into the hands of the enemy. In 
the interior are two large deserts, 
Foscarout and Lee Plunderoo (Wer- 
nertoun); also a range of magnificent 
hills, where a wizard abode of yore, 
who is said to have been able to invoke 
the spirits of the elements, and was at 
length carried off by the devil for the 
licentiousness of his early life. The 
government is democratic. 

To the Leeward lies a little shrubby 
island, which was once for several years 
joined to the one just mentioned by 
some unaccountable freak of nature, 
as they were formerly separated by a 
very deep and strong running tide. It 
has received its denomination of Ri- 
minoo, or Hunt-crag, probably from 
the quantity of game with which it 
abounds, and which seems common 
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property, as every body shoots there. 
The Bay of Foliage is a_ pleasant 
enough place; but, unhappily, the 
trees have been chosen more for the 
variety of their leaves than for the 
quality of their fruits, although some 
are not unpleasant in their flavour, 
and have a natural raciness about them. 
A number of poets once held a feast 
here—a kind of pic-nic ; but, as might 
have been expected, the blow-out ended 
in a blow-up, as every one insisted on 
his claims for superiority, and would 
have pulled Apollo himself out of the 
chair. 

As far as we could learn, it is a sort 
of republic; and, under the general 
title of Cockneydee, has several smaller 
islands attached to it. Among these 
may be mentioned Cornywebbe and 
Tennee-sonee ; the inhabitants of the 
former one famous for rhapsodising in 
metres of fourteen lines, and the latter 
for uttering at every third breath a 
wild monotonous sound, “ Orianaaa ;” 
which, being interpreted, means “ fun- 
damental thunder.” 

To the east of Hunt-crag lay two 
islands, Tonnykeete and Crackipow 
(Shelly-beach), which have lately been 
swallowed up by the great ocean. 
Both were thinly peopled, though 
fertile in some places, and filled with 
young plantations of more than com- 
mon richness and beauty. <A treaty of 
alliance at one time existed between 
them and Hunt-crag, annual deputies 
from each regularly meeting at Rurali- 
liboo (the Mount of Primroses). These 
deputies had leaves stuck in their hair, 
wore breeches dyed from a plant called 
yollar, and conferred at a Round Table, 
on which was a supply of wine and 
walnuts. On the disappearance of the 
other two, Hunt-crag became tributary 
to Harold Land, and the natives were 
reduced to a miserable state of vassal- 
age, from which, with many merits, 
they have never been again able to 
recover. It was at this time that they 
obtained the name of Flunkettoos,—a 
term corresponding to the serfs of 
Russia and the cadies of Scotland. 

The inhabitants of the whole group 
are the most fantastic, pert, and side- 
ways-looking creatures in the world, 
delight to dress like mountebanks, and 
paint their faces with soot and brick- 
dust. Around their brows are fastened 
strings of ivy-leaves, of which they are 
so fond, that they even sleep with these 
chaplets on. Their favourite dress is 
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yellow breeches, made from the skins 
of polecats, well ochred. Laws or 
religion they are said to have none; 
unless the latter can be construed out 
of a custom they have, on beholding 
the sun, of crying out “ Hauteroo 
Bugaboo!” (Hail, Pellar!) Marriage 
is also unknown, the ladies being 
regarded as common property. 

To the north lies Erinoo, or Little 
Island, a bit paradige of a place, inha- 
bited by a colony low im stature, but 
of social propensities and quick parts. 
They are greatly given to satire, have 
the organ of self-satisfaction sufficiently 
developed, and much resemble Moors 
in their general appearance. 

Probably, the place has received the 
name of Little Isle, as lucus a non 
lucendo, from its being very consider- 
able. Cyprian Isle should be the 
English of its appellation, as the 
natives are perfect idolaters of the 
blind god, billing and cooing night 
and day, though less licentious, it is 
said, in their manners than formerly. 
There are several good towns, al- 
though by far the most considerable 
is Rhookhoo, which is handsomely 
built, although in various styles of 
architecture, and divided into quarters 
by canals. The houses are all built 
in the most gorgeous Asiatic style ; 
and every where there is such a super- 
abundance of roses, that the perfume 
is absolutely sickening. Many of the 
inhabitants are Fire-worshippers; and 
not a few have been drawn away from 
their ancient faith, which somewhat 
resembled the Mahometan, by a nose- 
less prophet, in a domino, who pre- 
tended to have come on some divine 
mission. 

Several of the secondary and third- 
rate towns are exceedingly dirty, as 
Hitem-hard-em (Crib-fist), Bow-wow 
(Twopenny Touch), and Bladderoo 
(Fudge-row), which are inhabited by 
the scum of mankind, and throw the 
civilisation of Rilingsgate into the 
sunshine. Of Empyroo, or Angel 
Town, it is sufficient to say that it 
is famous for its milk and water. 
Throughout the different districts vari- 
ous dialects are spoken; and many of 
the natives are perpetually talking the 
slang of boxing, liberty, and such-like. 
They are all exceedingly fond of fid- 
dling and singing ; and some of their 
songs, which one of our messmates has 
translated into the Irish Gaelic, are 
exceedingly touching and beautiful. 
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The men are vastly uppish and high, 
and seem as if they wished to atone 
for their diminutive stature by aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness ; yet the fact is, 
that the government is radically de- 
mocratic. The women are extremely 
beautiful, but coquetish, carmine their 
cheeks, and occasionally smell, with 
much apparent complacency, at arti- 
ficial nosegays. The climate and coun- 
try are alike delightful. The latter is 
luxuriant and fertile, finely wooded, 
and possesses an immense variety of 
botanical specimens. Day after day, 
during the whole year, there is a 
constant succession of sunshine and of 
smiling skies; but, towards evening, 
noxious vapours frequently fall. Con- 
siderable traffic once existed between 
this island and that of Haroldon; but 
no communication now exists. As a 
memorial of ancient friendship, how- 
ever, the natives of Little Island have 
lately erected a handsome monument, 
with a suitable inscription. 

Higher up lie the Royal South Isles, 
which are a very picturesque cluster, of 
various sizes and shapes—some of them 
luxuriant and fertile, and others, to use 
the elegant American phraseology, 
“ damned considerably barren.” The 
largest are Joanoo, Thalabaw, Madoco, 
Kehamaar, and Rodrigoo. The inha- 
bitants are affable, learned, and polite ; 
and although some surmise that they 
occasionally assume bravadoing airs, 
this has only happened after some 
lawless invasion of their territory by 
the blue and yellow flagged pirates, 
who cruise to the north. Many parts 
of the country are wild, rocky, and 
thinly peopled, and the climate is 
variable; but the more sheltered situa- 
tions are rich in nature’s bounties, and 
swarm with inhabitants. The winter 
is in some districts extremely severe ; 
as in the polarward parts of Thalabaw, 
where they use sledges drawn by dogs. 
It is also worthy of remark, that, amid 
these snowy regions, there is a green 
bird which has a human meaning in its 
eye. There is also a superabundance 
of mummies and monstrosities. In 
Kehamaar there is a stupendous cavern, 
running for a prodigious way under the 
ocean and mountains, whose summits 
are supposed to pierce into heaven. 
They have here also the legend of a 
man, who, like our own Wandering Jew, 
is doomed to the curse of earthly im- 
mortality. The scenery is gorgeous and 
Asiatic. In Madoco are snakes com- 
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pared to which the boa constrictor is an 
earth-worm, men red and white, and 
volcanoes of immense power. In one 
division of the island the inhabitants 
much resemble the race of Fluellen, 
and have the blue eyes and flaxen hair 
of the Welch; while, in the other, they 
have the copper-coloured skins and 
flat noses of the South Americans. 
Rodrigoo is the most salubrious and 
thickly-peopled of them all; full of 
towns and villages strongly resembling 
those of ancient Spain. In the country 
we heard recited a beautiful legend ofa 
dog and a war-horse, both of which 
knew their master after years of sepa- 
ration. The scenery and situations are 
in general uncommonly bezutiful ; and, 
altogether, the place is one of the finest 
which we have seen among the Fancy 
Isles. An immense ridge of rough- 
backed rocks, running into the deep, 
has received the somewhat lengthy ap- 
pellation of Hexameteromania. The 
inhabitants of the whole, although of 
various religions, and governed by dif- 
ferent laws, are extremely loyal. The 
laurel-tree flourishes throughout in 
great beauty and perfection. 

At the north-west extremity of these 
isles, a high steep ridge of rocks pre- 
sents itself not far distant, and at one 
time partially joined to them, called, 
from its dark colour, Goblin-o-ho, or 
Coally Ridge. On its other side the 
island is fantastic and picturesque 
beyond description—* not the work 
of Nature, but her dreams.” It is 
melancholy to observe that the coun- 
try is thinly peopled, although some 
parts of it are luxuriantly fertile, and 
thus afford a striking proof of the in- 
correctness of the theory advanced 
regarding population by Mr. Malthus. 
About the centre of it stands a mossy 
hermitage, inhabited by an ancient 
seaman, a little touched in the top 
story, from dangers undergone in 
perilous voyages; and a glass palace, 
once inhabited by King Xamadu. At 
one extremity are the remains of an 
ancient castle, built in a style some- 
what resembling the Gothic, and which, 
from the section that still exists, has 
the appearance of never having been 
finished. In one of the apartments we 
saw a lamp attached to the silver feet 
of an angelic figure of exquisite work- 
manship. In the tower were some owls 
constantly screaming tu-whit! tu-whoo! 
and in the court lay an old mastiff bitch 
as old as Methuselah. At the other 
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extremity stands, on a lofty pedestal, 
an armed knight, holding a shield on 
his left arm, on the centre of which is 
a burning brand. It looked exqui- 
sitely beautiful in the light in which 
we happened to view it, which was 
half sunset and half moonlight. We 
were sorry to learn, however, that the 
climate of this otherwise fine island is 
exceedingly uncertain, three-fourths of 
the year being little else than a suc- 
cession of fogs. We were quite struck 
with the luxuriance and quantity of the 
poppies which are cultivated here. The 
export of opium is said to be great. 

At the top of this group lie the 
extensive shores of Laketoo, or Recluse 
Island, which, viewed from sea, appear 
flattish, but of a rich, natural green. 
Many villages are perceptible, but 
nothing approaching in size to a town 
along the coast. The inhabitants some- 
what resemble the Quakers among our- 
selves, being all clothed in one uniform 
garb of shepherd’s grey. From their 
numerous herds, there is every reason 
to believe the peasantry wealthy and 
comfortable; at least, they all seemed 
contented, sober, and cheerful, great 
observers of nature, meditative and 
contemplative, affectionate to each 
other, and passionately fond of their 
children. In the interior we were told 
that there are many beaten tracks ; but 
none of these could we see. The 
manners of the people strongly re- 
minded us of the patriarchal times, 
and struck us forcibly as being a race 
much less removed than the rest of 
mankind from the state of primitive 
innocence. Wandering in the pastoral 
nooks, we saw some beautiful White 
Does, and met a maniac named Ruthee, 
whose appearance interested us much. 
The natives are great singers of ballads, 
the subjects of which are generally 
suggested by themselves and_ their 
occupations. Many think that, in the 
course of years, this island will rise into 
first-rate importance, and not without 
much shew of reason for such belief. 

On the south side of Recluse Island, 
the groves of Faeroo, or Palm Isle, 
attract the attention of the voyager. 
The country seems a perfect garden ; 
though some parts of it are but thinly 
peopled, owing, it is said, to a plague 
which broke out many years ago and 
destroyed the inhabitants. The town 
on the other side, however, is now 
quite healthy, and much admired for 
the beauty of the bridge. The atmo- 
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sphere is really delicious, and possesses 
a perennial serenity, which gives to 
many of its landscapes a dreamy, re- 
osing, and almost enchanted look. 

he people, like those of Recluse Land, 
are almost too good for this evil world. 
In the interior there is a range of hills, 
said to be the haunt ofa race of tiny 
beings, much resembling our elves or 
fairies; but, be this as it may, the 
scenes which have been chosen for 
their habitation are beautiful in the 
extreme, while a tranquillity reigns 
over all, strongly disposing the mind 
to a belief in the imaginative. Tradi- 
tion says that the island was first colo- 
nised by a pair of lovers, who alone 
escaped from shipwreck. 

Methodow, or Montgomer Isle, is a 
pleasant place, of considerable extent, 
and respectably peopled ; though some 
of the districts are as cold as Greenland, 
and others as hot as the West Indies. 
The climate, on the whole, may be 
considered as salubrious ; a good proof 
of which is, that some of the inha- 
bitants almost rival in longevity the 
people before the Flood. The whole, 
though straight-laced in theirsentiments, 
are charitably disposed, and strict in the 
performance of their religious duties. 
They send missionaries into the neigh- 
bouring islands. The natives may be 
known from their dress, being variously 
striped like the Iris. Their hardware 
goods strongly resemble our Sheffield 
manufacture. Pelicans abound on the 
coast, and among the swamps. 

This Montgomer Isle is called Me- 
thodow, or the Land of Saints, to dis- 
tinguish it from another of the same 
cognomen, designated Belzebuboo, or 
the Land of Satan. By advertising for 
settlers, and holding out false lights, 
a considerable number of emigrants 
have been induced to take up their 
abode in the latter; but, from the late 
population returns, we understand that 
there is a remarkable disparity between 
the sexes, there being seven women to 
one man; which would not be such an 
unpleasant thing, however, did it not 
turn out that the majority of the females 
are old, and with beards. The conse- 
quence of this singular state of matters 
is, that the men consider themselves 
of such importance, that the ordinary 
course of matters is reversed, and it 
is the batchelors who require being 
courted. The principal town very 
much resembles Oxford ; but the houses 
are built of mud, although scme of the 
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interior apartments are gorgeously gilt. 
The form of religion is Manichean, the 
inhabitants being worshippers of the 
devil, whose history one of the bards 
has written in a long blank-verse poem. 
The very king assumes an infernal dis- 
tinction in his title, being designated 
Satana Gomera dee Batha. 

Etrickiboo, or the Island of Swine, 
is so named from the immense numbers 
of these animals which congregate there ; 
which are very good eating, and have a 
flavour of the wild boar. Some of its 
districts are very agreeable ; and the 
whole abounds in romantic scenery. 
It is situated to the north of Marmi- 
Waveroo. The people, who are mostly 
herds, are a decent set of creatures, but 
sorely given to superstition, believing 
implicitly in ghosts, goblins, brownies, 
and fairies. Mary-loo, or Queen’s 
Town, is the capital; and a smart 
looking place it is, though irregularly 
built. Some of the streets are very 
good, as Broomstick-aut, or Witch- 
row, and Kilmenee, or the shire of 
Elves. The people wear flat blue 
bonnets, with plaids resembling those 
of the south highlanders of Scotland ; 
are great song-makers, and sing their 
own songs, many of which are good ; 
and are passionately fond of making 
noises on an instrument resembling 
our violin. There are several other 
towns in Etrickoo-boo, which, although 
irregularly built, one and all of them 
possess handsome streets and lanes ; 
as Up-in-the-airee, or Sun-Pilgrim, 
Mooroo-Madoroo, or the King’s Maid- 
en, and Hyndee, or Beregonium. 
None of these, however, are by any 
means populous, and all are shock- 
ingly in want of police. Among the 
Balladoos, or country residences, with 
which the interior of the isle is thickly 
strewn, there are some singularly beau- 
tiful and picturesquely situated places. 

From the shore, Sicilee-boo, or the 
Bar of Cornwall, may be descried at 
a great distance, and apparently of 
considerable dimensions; but rather 
strangely diminishes on approaching it, 
— owing to some peculiar qua- 

ity of the atmosphere. It is a pretty 
island, luxuriantly covered with shrubs 
and flowers. The villages are built in 
the ancient Italian manner; and the 
fronts of the houses are very tastefully 
decorated with eglantine and clematis. 
Geronymoo, or the hamlet of the 
Broken Heart, is an exquisite spot; 
and so is Potea-Basilee, or Isabella ; 
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Donnee Diego, or the Libertine Re- 
claimed ; and Collonnoo, or the Crazy 
Prince. Great part of the country was 
once covered with a Flood, which did it 

considerable damage, as from its mud 

sprang a great number of criticos, or 

reptiles, who molested its comforts, 

and considerably thinned the popula- 

tion. The natives prefer a form of 

worship not at all unresembling the 

ancient heathen mythology. They have 

once or twice attempted dramatic re- 

presentations ; but they are not strong 

in that department. 

Iris-hoo, or Hope Island, to the 
south of Harold Lend, though not of 
great extent, is, from its commerce, 
population, and supposed resources, 
one of the most considerable of the 
whole group. Almost every part of it 
is in a state of high cultivation, and 
the crops are excellent. The capital 
is Wyomee, at the back of which rises 
the sublime summit of Locheilow, on 
whose side is an exquisite temple 
called Oconnoroo, remarkable for being 
overgrown with the delicate little blos- 
som known here under the name of 
“the Flower of Love lies bleeding.” 
The natives have also some fine ship- 
ping; and two or three of their war- 
songs are among the most spirit-stirring 
things in the world. The new city, 
Thee-Odee-Triekee, is far inferior in 
architecture to the other places on the 
island, and is but weakly fortified. 
The consequence is, that many attacks 
have already been made upon it, and 
sundry parts of it have been demo- 
lished by the Waspee-Criticees, or 
freebooters, who infest the neighbour- 
ing territories. 

Quarterloo-boo, or Mealy-man’s Isle, 
rises high from the water, and is about 
the same extent as Clolee-boo, which 
is adjacent to it. Its capital, Tinnee- 
Brasse, or the Bright City, is irregu- 
larly built, and not well inhabited, 
although many of the buildings are 
elegant. Its first settlement, Fazioo, 
though a small place, is still the most 
flourishing on the island. New Jeru- 
salem and New Antioch belie their 
names, as both are in a state of com- 
parative decay. The inhabitants are 
said to be of Hebrew origin; and the 
population appears to be considerable, 
although perhaps rather on the decline. 

Crolee-boo, on the contrary, is rather 
rising into importance, and drives a 
considerable trade. The country is 
fertile, and great quantities of flowers 
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spring up even by the way-side. 
Paristoo is a handsome little place, 
regularly built, clean, and well inha- 
bited. Sebastianoo is also a town of 
considerable importance. Although of 
some extent, we do not think so much 
of Fustianoo, or the World’s Angel; 
but in some of ihe districts of Lookee- 
Leapee, or Pride’s Fall, there is much 
architectural beauty. In_ travelling 
across the country, many gems may 
be picked up by any one who looks 
about him. The natives, like those of 
the preceding, all dress in blackee- 
clothee, or the holy colour, and are 
sober, charitable, playgoing, and reli- 
gious. 

The description of many others, 
some of which are of considerable 
importance, we must for the present 
leave untouched ; simply stating, that 
among these we would specify Mis- 
sionree (Bowling Green), Heel-o-shoe 
(Bloomingfield), Bankerboo (Human 
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Life), and Registeroo (the Cove of 
Crabs). But as a favourable wind 
sprang up, we were auxious at the 
time to proceed on our voyage, and 
have left the proper survey of them 
to a future opportunity. Proceeding 
in a north-west direction, we soon left 
them behind; but for several days the 
snowy peaks of Recluse-Land, and the 
Andes of Marmi-Waveroo, were visible 
above the horizon. 

We doubled the Cape on the 29th 
February, and anchored in the Downs 
towards the middle of May last, after 
a safe and most delightful voyage. 

P.S.—If this is well received by the 
world, I may shortly send you a brief 
survey of the curious cluster of islands, 
hitherto unexplored to their inmost re- 
cesses, appellated Coniacoo, Garrettoo, 
Tabbee-Cattee, or Blue Feet. In these 
the men are all under petticoat-govern- 
ment. 

J.S. 


THE BELL OF ST. BRIDE'S. 


Bett of St. Bride’s! wheresoever I be, 

My heart in the night-time must travel to thee ; 
They may say it is Cockney, and what not beside, 
But I ne’er shall forget thee, sweet Bell of St. Bride! 
Like the song of a friend, like the voice of my dear, 
Has the sound of thy chime often gladden’d my ear : 
So, Bell of St. Bride! wheresoever I be, 

My soul in the night-time must travel to thee. 


Sick and sorry at heart for long nights have I lain, 
All sleepless and toss’d on the sick bed of pain — 
No friend of my soul, no companion was nigh, 
To ask if my lot ’twere to live or to die ; 

And there have [I hail’d that soft mellowy tone, 
Which said in the world that I lived not alone : 
So, Bell of St. Bride’s ! wheresoever I be, 

My soul in the night-time must travel to thee. 


How heavy the moments so lonely were pass’d! 

But I heard from thy voice of the quarters at last ; 

And I knew that thy sound from a loved piace was rung, 
Where prayers were repeated, and praises were sung ; 
And I thought that it said, “ Do not ever despair, 

Fix your hopes, my poor fellow, on help from elsewhere :” 
So, Bell of St. Bride’s! wheresoever [ be, 

My thoughts in the night-time shall wander to thee. 


Bridewell Precinct. 


Quoth a BWlackfriar’s Man. 
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EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI. 
No. V. 


NATHAN BUTT, ESQ., THE RADICAL, TO DR. BOWRING, EDITOR OF THE 
“ WESTMINSTER REVIEW.” 


Dear Dr. Bowrtnc, 
I am not surprised at the mention you have made of my “ Autobio- 
graphy,” in the last number of your Review; nor do I feel any great mortifica- 
tion that you have ascribed so many of the sentiments in that work to our 
mutual friend, Mr. Galt, knowing, as you do, the great intimacy that exists 
between him and me; but I am really disappointed at not observing in the 
article your wonted philosophical acumen ; for I did expect that you, of all the 
critics of the day, would have discerned the principle upon which I constructed 
the Memoir. I have noticed too, another of our party, who, when he praises 
the professed works of Mr. Galt, is never far wrong —I mean Mr. Spectator ; 
but how he has happened to fall into the same error that you have done is not 
easily accounted for. 

The reason which both of you assign as the cause of inducing Mr. Galt to 
give erroneous representations of my motives and opinions is not correct ; and I 
must say for him, in justice, that, in the intercourse we have had together while I 
was writing the book, I have had great reason to believe that the circumstance of 
his being a Tory springs from the wilfulness of human nature ; for if he were 
judged of properly, he ought to belong to a very different sect. I know, for 
example, that he has ‘ done the state some service, and they know it;” inas- 
much as he has, by one of his projects, been the means of actually paying into 
the hands of government a much larger sum of money than all the savings, ten 
times over, that can result from any modification of the public accounts in your 
power to propose, or our friend Joseph Hume by all his motions and amend- 
ments to achieve, for which he never received even a single civil word. This has 
been his treatment from the Tories. He also, during the Milan and Berlin 
decrees, established, by his personal enterprise, a route through Turkey to Hun- 
gary for British commerce, which, independent of the boldness of the scheme, 
was very productive to those who availed themselves of it. This was also a 
work to the Tories ; and the official gentry of that period know how magnificently 
he was rewarded. I am led to mention this latter circumstance, by having seen, 
last Sunday, on Mr. G.’s table, a letter from Prince Mauroosie, the then grand 
dragoman of the Porte, on this very subject, written at a time when the English 
ambassador at Constantinople either thought the undertaking a very foolish one, 
or had it not in his power to assist it; so far, therefore, 1 am convinced that 
Mr. G. has no great cause to be a Tory from interested motives, or obligations to 
Tory individuals. On the contrary, I do know that he has much more reason to 
be a Whig: his principal political friends are of that persuasion, and many of 
the purest and greatest characters that he has ever known are of the Whig creed. 
But he desires me, Doctor, to tell you something which he thought was very 
obvious in my life, namely, that disposition is in its influence on conduct so 
much in effect like principle, that he is inclined to ascribe much more to innate 
character than to the conclusions of the understanding; it is, in fact, only on 
this ground that there is any difference between him and me; for what he is 
pleased to consider as disposition, I am persuaded is the result ofan enlightened 
view of the state of the world, and of the institutions of society in their variance 
with the indestructible principles of nature. I must, however, conclude, as the 
subject is multifarious. My object in writing this letter was only to vindicate 
our excellent friend from the insinuations to his prejudice which have been made 
in the articles alluded to; for I assure you, that, though he is no great trumpeter 
of his own merits, he cherishes a very Christian resentment against insinuations 
to their diminution. 

Believe me, dear Doctor, truly yours, 
Natuan Butt. 

P.S. Don’t you think that it furnishes an argument against ourselves, to re- 
present our adversaries as being ruled by sinister motives? Amend this in 
future, lest we give rise to a suspicion of judging of others by ourselves. N. B. 
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‘« On earth one heart, one hope, one joy, one gloom, 


One closing hour, one undivided tomb.” 


Many years have passed since the he- 
roine of these memoirs found a refuge 
from her sorrows in the bosom of the 
grave. The inscription on her grave- 
stone is now defaced and almost 
illegible, and the green hillock that 
marked the spot in which she rests 
has sunk down to a level with the 
surrounding earth. Yet she still lives 
in the hearts of those who had been 
familiar with her beauty, and had 
known her when her cheek was radiant 
with the hues of health, and her limbs 
were buoyant with the elasticity of 
youth. To the memory of the old, 
to the recollections of those whose 
heads are now whitened with the 
snows of age, and whose forms are 
bowed down by the iron hand of Time, 
I have been indebted for much of my 
materials. Sitting in their humble 
cottages, hid in the most wild and 
picturesque scenery of North Wales, 
after the telyn (the wild harp of the 
mountains) had sounded the high 
deeds of their fathers and the glory 
of their land, I heard the particulars 
forming the simple story of Mary 
Hughes, and tke affecting incidents 
of her fate. It is a tale that will 
hardly awaken the sensibilities of those 
whose delight is fixed on novels of 
fashionable life; they, perhaps, will 
turn with affected disgust from a 
legend that has its foundation on the 
vulgar basis of nature and truth. But 
their approbation I do not seek. Those 
whose hearts are open to the sympathies 
of humanity, whose feelings are most 
deeply influenced by the simplest, 
which are the most natural causes, 
and whose passions do not require to 
be called into action by strong and 
artificial excitements, are far more 
likely to feel and understand this unpre- 
tending narrative, than those whose in- 
tellectual appetites seek for food of a 
higher though less innocent character. 

Captain Hughes had retired from 
the service upon half pay, after having 
served during most part of the Penin- 
sular war with acknowledged bravery. 
He had received a musket ball in the 
leg, while leading a detachment against 
the enemy, which obliged him to quit 
thearmy. Taking his daughter with him 
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from a school in England, where she 
had been placed since the death of her 
mother, he had retired to the home 
of his fathers, which was. situated 
among the almost inaccessible fastnesses 
of the Denbighshire hills. There was 
little about him to provoke inquiry. 
He had a well-cultivated mind, im- 
proved by observation of the manners 
and customs of other nations. He 
possessed the frankness of a soldier, 
mingled with the high bearing of a 
gentleman, proud of being descended 
from an ancient and illustrious house. 
He took pride in keeping up the 
hospitality for which the name of his 
ancestors had ever been famous; and 
the offices which had been filled in his 
household in a bygone age were not 
allowed to be vacant in his own. 
He was generous and brave, kind to 
his dependants, and loved his daughter, 
who was his only child, far above all 
earthly things. 

Mary had attained her fifteenth year, 
and was just budding into womanhood. 
She was tall, well formed, and ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Her limbs were 
moulded in a form of surpassing 
grace ; her features were modelled into 
an expression of unequalled loveli- 
ness ; her light hair hung in luxw 
riant ringlets over her snowy forehead, 
dancing in the breeze that stirred them, 
and seemed to be clothed with smiles 
when the golden sunbeams played 
upon their tresses. Yet she was as 
unconscious of her own loveliness as 
the statue of the divine Aphrodite is of 
that beauty which has taken captive 
the hearts of so many generations. 
She was a child of nature, knowing 
no evil, and fearing none. Her mind 
was warmed with a high and eloquent 
enthusiasm, which made her look 
upon the goodness and excellence of 
the things by which she was sur- 
rounded with a feeling of exalted 
joy and unutterable love. She was 
kind and gentle to all around her, 
participating in their pleasure, and 
enjoying their happiness. The pea- 
santry, by whom she was almost 
worshipped, called her, in their wild 
dialect, “ The Flower of the Hills ;” 
and it is a name by which she is most 
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remembered by those who knew her, 
when her beauty fully deserved so 
flattering a title. A venerable bard, 
infirm and blind, who had long been 
attached to her family, taught her to 
play upon the harp, in which she 
quickly excelled. He sang to her the 
national records of his country—the 
glory of Llewellyn, and the fame of 
Glyndwr. He taught her to appreciate 
the rich poetry of the mountain bards, 
and to execrate the memory of the 
tyrant by whose order they had been 
so inhumanly massacred. She listened 
to him with the most profound atten- 
tion, as if she could never be weary of 
so delightful a theme; and by these 
means she accumulated in her mind 
a rich store of mountain minstrelsy. 
Often would she wander far among 
the mountains, to some spot made 
precious to her remembrance by a 
glorious struggle, in which the re- 
sistless valour of her fathers had 
triumphed over their invaders; or 
made holy to her memory by a de- 
luge of blood shed by their un- 
availing bravery, when put in oppo- 
sition to the superior numbers and 
discipline of their conquerors. One 
day when she was returning from an 
excursion of this nature, and was 
quickening her pace as she saw the 
shadows descending on the moun- 
tains, she heard a low bellow at some 
distance; she turned her head, and 
to her unspeakable terror saw a bull, 
of a short, thick breed peculiar to that 
part of Wales, pursuing her with an 
appearance of the most savage ferocity. 
She knew there was no house nearer 
than a mile off, and she saw no help 
at hand. Her only chance of escape 
was over a rustic bridge at no great 
distance, which the animal could not 
cross. Summoning up all her courage, 
and with what little strength she pos- 
sessed, she speeded on with a velocity 
as if fear had lent her wings; but she 
had not proceeded far, before she heard 
the enraged beast approaching nearer 
and nearer, snorting, bellowing, and 
tearing up the ground, as he bounded 
along the earth. She already seemed 
to feel his hot breath upon her shoulder, 
and, after uttering a short prayer, was 
sinking from excess of terror, when, 
just as the wild animal was on the 
point of wreaking his raving vengeance 
on her unoffending body, a strong arm 
caught her round the waist and drew 
her on one side. The beast, missing 
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his aim, slipt and fell ; and before he 
had time to recover his footing, his 
intended victim was hurried out of his 
reach. 

Edward Morris, the son of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, was quietly en- 
gaged fishing for trout in a stream 
sheltered from observation by a few 
willows that grew on its bank, when 
his attention was forcibly awakened 
by the noise the bull made in his 
progress. He was just in time to save 
the beautiful girl from a horrid death’; 
and with breathless haste carried her 
over the bridge that kept her safe from 
the fury of her pursuer. She had 
fainted. Edward Morris used the 
only remedy that suggested itself to 
him — that of sprinkling her face with 
water from the neighbouring stream. 
He gazed upon her, and owned that 
even his poetic fancy, fond of imagi- 
nary creatures of ideal excellence, had 
never presented him with the resem- 
blance of a being of such exceeding 
loveliness as the beautiful and helpless 
female that lay extended at his feet. 
He knelt as he raised her from the 
ground, and watched the appearance 
of returning animation with feelings of 
the most intense interest. At length 
she opened the silken lashes of her 
eyes, as if awaking from a strange and 
fearful dream, and met the impassioned 
gaze of her preserver, who, like Adam, 
enraptured with the beauty of his new- 
created bride, 


«* Hung over her enamoured.” 


The sun at that moment was setting 
behind the distant hills, leaving the 
horizon in that blaze of splendour 
more frequently visible in the wild 
romantic scenery of a mountainous 
country. Flakes of crimson and gold, 
of dark purple and light orange, inter- 
mixed here and there with fleecy 
clouds of the purest white, appeared 
at some little distance from the de- 
parting luminary, whose immediate 
vicinity seemed one blaze of fire, 
clothing the far-off hills with a robe 
rivalling in the joyous richness and 
variety of its colour the most costly 
apparel in which the rulers of the 
earth have sought to bestow dignity 
upon their persons. Far in the heavens 
was one vast expanse of blue, darken- 
ing in the distance to the more sober 
hue of the coming night. The sea, 
stretching far and wide, was visible at 
the distance of a few miles, where its 
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dark waters were occasionally relieved 
by the white sails of the distant ships ; 
and the tall masts of the colliers and 
trading vessels, as they lay at anchor 
in the bay, were seen peeping over the 
rugged cliffs of the coast. The river 
was meandering in its serpentine 
course through the valley that lay at 
their feet, till it was lost in the waters 
of the ocean. The little stream by 
which they stood, one of the many 
torrents that were tributary to the 
river, was taking its way in a series 
of the most wild and picturesque falls, 
leaping, like a chamois-hunter, from 
crag to crag, over the rocky pro- 
minences that interrupted its course. 
Around rose hills rising over hills, 
and mountains towering over their 
giant brethren into the clouds above 
them, till the eye ached at their 
immensity, and the head grew dizzy 
at the bare imagination of their height. 
Below them the gentle valley spread 
out its alluring beauties, dotted here 
and there with a cluster of simple 
cottages, from among which the un- 
pretending church arose like a modest 
matron in the midst of her offspring. 
Occasionally, where some eminence 
presented a commanding situation, 
the baronial castle rose in its pride 
of power; or the well-built mansion 
of more modern architecture, the hos- 
pitable residence of some country 
gentleman, threw its protecting smile 
over the adjacent villages. Yet more 
frequently was seen the moss-covered 
ruin of a mighty fabric, that was once 
perhaps the refuge of the Saxon, or 
the stronghold of the Norman, from 
whence they had issued to spoil and 
lay waste with fire and sword the 
possessions of the native lords; till 
the people, roused to vengeance by a 
sense of their wrongs, rose en masse, 
washed away their just hatred in the 
blood of their oppressors, leaving the 
homes of their tyrants a heap of stones, 
as a monument for after-ages, on which 
the antiquary might waste his useless 
erudition in conjectures upon its struc- 
ture, or speculations upon its use. In 
the most savage spots of this landscay 2 
appeared cairns, a heap of stones, 
marking probably a place of burial, 
and cromlechs, which are arrangements 
of masses of stone, and are almost the 
only existing records of the Druids, 
a people whose existence is clothed 
with so much fable and mystery. 
These were the most conspicuous 
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features of the landscape that met the 
eye; yet were they little heeded by 
the two beings who seemed the only 
spectators of a scene of so much love- 
liness and grandeur. 

Mary gazed on the handsome fea- 
tures and athletic form of him to whom 
she owed her life: their eyes met; and 
in that mute look he felt that she had 
thanked him more than if her tongue 
had expressed all the eloquence of the 
Grecian orators. He raised her from 
the ground with as much care as if 
she was a fragile flower beaten to the 
earth by the weight of the passing 
storm. 

Edward was enraptured at the idea 
of being the protector of a creature of 
such fascinating beauty as she who 
tremblingly hung upon his arm. In 
passing over a dark and fathomless 
ravine, only to be crossed on the dan- 
gerous footing of a felled tree, in a 
sudden feeling of terror she clung to 
him for support. He felt a thrill of 
unspeakable delight darting through 
his frame; and had he not shaken off 
its influence, and hurried from the 
spot, it is probable the indulgence of 
such delicious feelings, in such a situa- 
tion, would have led to the destruction 
of both. The rest of their journey 
was of a less hazardous character, 
and therefore more favourable for con- 
versation. It was a time when the 
feelings of the heart overpower all 
other sensations — when thought is 
most eloquent of meaning, but when 
the tongue is voiceless. The pleas- 
ing influence of a first impression 
takes possession of soul and sense, 
and there revels on unchecked; those 
sympathies which nature has planted 
in the human heart, for the best and 
wisest purpose, gather power, increase 
in force, and become more pleasing, 
until the impression becomes less and 
less effaceable, and the germ of a fond 
and passionate attachment rises into 
being. Silence at such a time renders 
the most powerful assistance; fancy 
is allowed to dwell upon the theme, 
and the imagination to colour it in its 
brightest hues; affection gathers in the 
bud, puts forth its leaves, and soon 
becomes too strong to be blighted in 
its early growth. 

Edward Morris was the only son of 
a clergyman, the rector of a neighbour- 
ing village a few miles distant from 
the residence of Captain Hughes. His 
father had been considered one of the 
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best classical scholars of the university 
to which he belonged: his mother had 
died in his infancy ; and his remaining 
parent found a sweet and precious 
solace in directing the education and 
watching the progress of his child’s 
mind. He devoted nearly the whole 
of his attention to so pleasing a study, 
and he never had occasion to regret it. 
Edward proceeded rapidly in his stu- 
dies, at an early age giving promise of 
future excellence. Now, in his eight- 
eenth year, he was thoroughly con- 
versant with the greatest of the poets, 
philosophers, and historians of the 
ancient world, and with the most va- 
luable portion of the language and 
literature of modern Europe. He had 
visited almost every corner of the 
mountain land that gave him birth ; 
and his footsteps were as familiar 
with the summits of Snowdon and 
Cader Idris, as they were with the 
green pathways in the valleys of 
Clwyd and Glyndwrdwy. His mind 
was stored with the local traditions 
of the hospitable peasantry, among 
whom he was always a welcome guest. 
From the romantic annals and the le- 
gendary minstrelsy they had furnished 
him with, together with the influence 
of the sublime scenery in which he 
had ever moved and breathed, he pos- 
sessed an imagination of a_ highly 
poetical character. Had he enjoyed 
those advantages which are necessary 
to its favourable development, such an 
imagination would have ranked him 
high among the possessors of “ the 
faculty divine.” With such attain- 
ments his father proposed sending 
him to college, that he might pursue 
his studies into the higher branches 
of education, be ordained, and become 
his successor in the church. 

Mary was approaching home, when 
they met her father mounted on his 
old black pony, and accompanied by 
several of the labourers on his estate. 
He had been alarmed by her prolonged 
stay, and had set out, with some of his 
men, for the purpose of seeking her. 
When they discovered the object of 
their search, the wild Highlanders, to 
many of whom Morris was personally 
known, sent up a shout of recognition, 
which he returned with as much grati- 
fication. The old man alighted, em- 
braced his daughter, and expressed his 
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joy at her return. He appeared as if 
overjoyed at once more beholding his 
child, for whose safety he had lately 
entertained such fearful forebodings ; 
and the warm-hearted Celts that ac- 
companied him seemed to feel as 
strongly the general joy,—for they 
danced about like wild deer, and sang 
snatches of songs, in an idiom almost 
as ancient as their mountains. When 
the captain was made acquainted with 
the particulars of his child’s preser- 
vation, heightened as the relation was 
by the enthusiasm of her gratitude, it 
appeared as if he thought he could 
never express his thanks sufficiently. 
He shook Edward by the hand again 
and again, and invited him to his 
house, with many expressions of es- 
teem and good will. 

“‘ Gryffydd!” called out the veteran, 
to a wild-looking son of the hills, who 
seemed as happy as the rest; “why 
stand ye capering like a young goat in 
the sunshine? Have ye been touched 
by the spear-grass wands of the tylwyth 
tég?* Haste to the house of my fa- 
thers, and bid my people welcome, 
with feasting and with songs, the pre- 
server of the Flower of the Hills—the 
bright-eyed daughter of Morgan, ap 
Gwylym, ap Merydydd, ap Hughes.” 

“ Nev a roddo da i ti!’”’+ exclaimed 
the Celt to Edward, looking on him 
with a countenance expressive of the 
sincerest pleasure; and then darting 
off to do the bidding of his lord with 
the speed of an antelope. 

They proceeded homewards in all 
joyfulness of heart, when they were 
met by the whole population of the 
district, men, women, and children, 
who seemed to participate in the glad- 
ness of their lord, to whom they were 
much attached. 

Captain Hughes, as he alighted at 
the gate of his house, which had been 
in possession of his family for cen- 
turies, welcomed Edward to the home 
of his fathers, and led the way to the 
hall, where sat the old harper, twining 
his bony fingers in the strings of his 
ancient harp. 

“ Prichard!” said the lord of the 
mansion, in the language with which 
he always addressed his people; “ let 
the tuneful chords of thy harp sound 
a welcome to the stranger; for we owe 
him thanks for having saved from 
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death the last of our house. Sound 
the bardic welcome to the brave, and 
thou shalt have the blue hirlas full of 
yellow mead to drink his health.” 

It was a generally-received super- 
stition, that the bards of old were 
gifted with a knowledge of futurity, 
and could, in their wild and irregular 
numbers, give notice to the living of 
danger and death. From this cause 
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they had been held holy by the many ; 
and even by those who have been 
thought most free of such influence, 
they were treated with the most pro- 
found veneration and respect. What, 
then, could equal the astonishment all 
felt, when the old man, after striking a 
few chords, broke out into a symphony 
of melancholy sweetness and sorrowful 
lamentation ? 


Wo! wo! to the halls of thy fathers, for they shall become desolate ; 
The bats shall congregate in thy chambers, 
And the owls be busy on thy hearths. 


Wo! wo! to the stranger, for his d 
Old age shall never whiten his 


ays shall be but few ; 


di 


ark hair, 


And his bright eye shall see the grave. 


Wo! wo! to the last of thy race, for she shall perish. 
Even the bright Flower of the Hills 


Shall wither in the bud. 


Wo! wo! to Morgan, ap Gwylym, ap Merydydd, ap Hughes ; 
8 p Gwy?) yey’ p ftug: 
For he shall be left like a blighted tree, 
On the rocks of Craig yr Wyddva. 


The bard closed his minstrelsy with 
a sigh that seemed almost to break 
the heart whence it issued. 

“ What, Prichard !” exclaimed his 
lord, ‘is this the way thou welcomest 
my guest? But when I ask thee to 
honour us with thy minstrelsy again, it 
is to be hoped thy awen* may produce 
something more appropriate.” 

He proceeded to the usual sitting- 
room, followed by Edward and Mary, 
both of whom were musing on the 
melancholy import of the harper’s 
melody. On them it had succeeded 
in making a deeper impression than it 
could be supposed to make on the 
strong mind of the rough soldier, who 
seldom allowed his senses to be worked 
upon by the superstitions of the pea- 
santry. From the mind of Edward it 
was soon erased by the cordiality of 
his host: but Mary never forgot it ; 
she treasured it up in her remem- 
brance, till death blotted from her 
memory all that was sad and all that 
was pleasing. 

In the course of conversation, the 
captain discovered that the father of 
his young friend had been the college 
chum and confidential companion of 
his early days. This was a fresh call 
upon his friendship, and he allowed 
the kindlier feelings of his heart to 
exercise their full sway and to possess 
their strongest influence. He would 


hear no excuse, but forced him to 
accept an invitation to pass the night 
in his house, making the hours run 
on with the most agreeable rapidity, 
by the relation of his campaigns in the 
Peninsula, or his freaks at college. 
When Edward awoke the next morn- 
ing, he looked from his window over the 
surrounding country, and saw the sun 
rising, and the mists retreating from 
the valleys to the higher grounds. He 
prepared himself for a walk, and 
stepped out upon the lawn opposite 
the house: the grass was wet with the 
last night’s dews, which the air had 
not yet gained sufficiently warm a 
temperature to imbibe. He bent his 
footsteps towards a garden, whose 
gravel walks presented the prospect of 
a more agreeable footing. He saw 
there flowers in their glowing hues, 
filling the air with their fragrance, and 
delighting the eye with their beauty. 
He stayed a short time to admire them, 
and passed on to an antique summer- 
house that appeared at the bottom of 
one of the walks. He was proceeding 
to enter it, when he was stopped by 
hearing the sounds of a harp, which 
appeared to issue from the building. 
He paused, and heard one of his own 
wild mountain melodies sung in a 
tone of such surpassing sweetness and 
such characteristic simplicity, that he 
felt as if spell-bound with the witchery 
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of the sounds. When the voice had 
ceased, he entered the building, and 
discovered Mary Hughes, in a neat 
and graceful morning dress, bending 
over the harp, and still employed in 
producing chords from its melodious 
strings. She turned her head as he 
entered, and when she saw who it was, 
she welcomed him with one of her 
most winning smiles, placed her hand 
in his, and as she had never felt the 
necessity of concealing her natural 
feelings, she did not attempt to dis- 
guise her joy at seeing him. Edward 
was enraptured at the kind reception 
he had met with, and gazed on the 
lovely being before him with eyes that 
seemed to drink in the image of her 
beauty with an intensity of pleasure 
too powerful for the most talented 
writer to describe. 

Edward loved her, — fondly, dearly, 
and ardently loved her; in his soul he 
worshipped, in his heart he adored 
her: the ground she trod on was made 
holy by her footsteps, the things she 
handled were sanctified by her ‘touch, 
Even the very atmosphere in which 
she moved seemed to him to borrow 
light and purity from the rich splen- 
dour of her loveliness ; and the bright 
lustre of her dove-like eyes appeared 
to confer unimaginable beauty upon 
every thing on which they dwelt. 

One evening they left their fathers 
engaged in discussing the merits of an 
object of disputed antiquity, and ‘pro- 
ceeded on one of their usual walks. The 
night was uncommonly fine, the air 
pure as it generally is in a mountainous 
country, the sky without a cloud, and 
the stars possessing more than their 
accustomed brilliancy. The moon on 
such scenery as this produces an effect 
upon which no imagination can confer 
due justice: the trees, the waters, and 
the far-off hills, were touched with a 
feathery mantle of the most brilliant 
white, and the tops of the distant 
mountains were as clearly visible as 
they are in the brightest day. In the 
dark waters of the lake the stars shone 
as vividly as in their own element ; and 
the trees upon its bank seemed sleep- 
ing on the still bosom of the waters, 
like things without life and without 
motion. Never was a scene more 
fitted to immortalise the hand of a 
painter, never a landscape that more 
clearly displayed the immortality of its 
Creator. Their walk led them towards 


the ruins of an old monastery, which 
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had lately become a favourite resort. 
It looked glorious in the moonlight : 
its fragments covered a vast extent of 
ground. One magnificent window was 
entire, and several smaller ones imper- 
fect, but what was visible of them 
was marked by sculpture by no mean 
hand. There were arches, several of 
which were covered with beautiful tra- 
ceries; and pillars, most of them in 
fragments, but many possessing suffi- 
cient solidity to give the beholder an 
idea of the vast structure to which 
they once belonged. One or two cham- 
bers were still perfect; the rest an 
undistinguishable heap of ruins. Here 
and there was an empty niche, that 
plainly told to what service it had for- 
merly been devoted; but the figure of 
the saint orvirgin, which once filled up 
its vacant corner, had long since crum- 
bled into dust. Most of the stone- 
work was concealed by a profusion 
of lichens and wild flowers, that grew 
there in all the luxury of undisciplined 
vegetation. 

Wales is rich in picturesque ruins, 
more so than any country of similar 
extent ; for the troubles that have so 
often desolated the hearths of her 
people have passed over other lands 
less frequently and less severely: but 
the relics of the old monastery is cha- 
racterised with a beauty of a peculiar 
character, touching the heart more 
deeply than the more glorious wrecks 
of a more glorious time. There was 
something holy in the solitary loneli- 
ness of its walls— something sublime 
in the desolate grandeur of its masses. 
Many legends were connected with it. 
The peasantry allowed it to be haunted 
with the ghosts of the departed monks, 
and seldom dared to venture within 
its immediate neighbourhood. But 
such idle tales had little influence on 
those who were now journeying thi- 
ther. They walked under its ruined 
archways, and seated themselves upon 
the pedestal of a fallen column. Here 
they sat watching the beautiful effect of 
the moonbeams stealing through the in- 
terstices in the ivy, and breaking into a 
thousand fragments of light, that fell 
upon the green and discoloured pave- 
ment at their feet. They had been 
engaged some time talking of the de- 
lightful effect of light and shade, when 
Mary heard, or fancied that she heard, 
sounds like those of a man’s voice; 
but Edward assured her it was most 
probably a bat shrieking in some dis- 
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tant part of the building; and she ex- 
pressed herself satisfied. It was not 
long, however, before they again heard 
the same sounds, and heard them more 
plainly. He was certain there were 
others in the ruins besides themselves, 
and, with the natural impetuosity of 
youth, jumped up to know who they 
were. He received Mary’s assurance 
that she would not be alarmed if he 
left her for a few moments, and sal- 
lied out in the direction whence he 
thought the sounds proceeded. He 
had gone on some little distance, 
treading with cautious footsteps the 
perilous ground over which he passed, 
and had entered what had probably 
been once a cell, when he heard a long 
and piercing scream, followed by cries 
for help in a voice he could not mis- 
take. A bar of iron had been dis- 
placed by rust or violence from its po- 
sition across the window, and was 
connected with the wall by one part 
only; he easily wrenched it from its 
hold, and leaped over the shaking 
stones like a wild deer along the 
heather. He returned in time to see 
his beautiful Mary struggling in the 
arms of two ruffian-looking sailors, and 
shrieking out his name for help. They 
were carrying her off. Edward, as he 
approached, called out to the villains 
to let her go. One of them, leaving 
his destined prey, discharged a pistol 
at his head, which fortunately missed 
itsaim. Before he had time to draw 
the other, he was levelled to the 
ground with the iron bar. The other 
ruffian, seeing his companion fall, 
thought best to seek safety in flight. 
He escaped not scathless ; for Edward 
fired at bim the pistol he had taken 
possession of from his fallen comrade ; 
and it was evident that he was severely 
wounded; for a shepherd, the next 
morning, traced blood upon the grass 
to a considerable distance. 

When Mary found herself free from 
her assailants, she rushed into the arms 
of her deliverer, who could not refrain 
from pressing her to his heart. She 
looked up into his face with her bright 
eyes overflowing with love and grati- 
tude,—their lips met,—and one pro- 
longed delicious kiss was the seal of 
their mutual affection. How long 
they remained in this state of delight 
and happiness it matters not; it was 
time sufficient for him to tell the love 
that had so long lain brooding in his 
breast, and sufficient for him to hear 
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her, in return, own how dearly she 
loved him. The outpourings of his 
heart, when once allowed vent, were 
discharged in a flood of eloquence and 
truth. He told her ofthe growth of 
his passion from its commencement to 
its confession,x—how his soul had 
yearned for her beauty,—how his 
heart had thirsted for her presence,— 
how the world had become dark to 
him when the light of her fair eyes had 
ceased to dwell upon the air he breath- 
ed,—and how nature had become neg- 
lected by him when her loveliness no 
longer appeared, to shine forth the 
brightest feature in the landscape. 
There was a fire in his words and an 
energy in his manner which there was 
no withstanding. Again and again, 
— her eyes beaming with the ecstasy of 
her feelings—her bosom panting with 
the intensity of her affection—her 
cheeks suffused with the glow of 
passionate excitement,—did the love- 
ly girl press him closer and closer to 
her heart, in gushes of an uncontrol- 
lable transport, of which before she 
had never experienced a tithe of the 
joy- 

In the mean time the ruffian, whom 
Edward had left for dead upon the 
ground, but who was merely stunned, 
began to recover from the effects of the 
blow; and seeing his late antagonist so 
much engaged as not likely to pay 
much attention to his movements, he 
took himself off in the most quiet way 
he possibly could, not wishing to risk 
another blow from so formidable a 
weapon. 

As they walked home, they agreed 
that their fathers were not to know any 
thing of what had occurred until the 
following day; when she consented, 
after much persuasion, that he should 
ask their permission to their union. 

The next day Edward went on his 
delicate mission. When her father 
was made aware of the fresh debt of 
gratitude he had contracted, he met 
his young friend’s demand with the 
greater pleasure, as he was then con- 
scious of having it in his power to 
bestow a suitable acknowledgment on 
his exertions. He said he had but 
one gift worth his acceptance, and that 
was his daughter. She was a treasure 
he felt loath to part with; yet, as no 
one could possibly deserve her so well 
as one who had twice perilled his life 
to save hers, if she loved him, and 
he possessed his father’s consent, they 
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should have his, and his blessing, 
whenever they were desirous of possess- 
ing them. 

With his own father Edward was 
not so successful. The old gentleman 
imagined, that if he was married at so 
early an age, he might probably be- 
come indolent and unfit for his voca- 
tion; he therefore stated to him, that 
ifhe immediately proceeded to college, 
and obtained there those honours he 
knew he had sufficient ability to expect, 
he should, after having been ordained for 
holy orders, possess the hand he covet- 
ed, with his most fervent prayers for 
their happiness. Nothing, he said, 
could give greater pleasure to him than 
to unite the daughter of his ancient 
friend with his only son; but he could 
not think it accordant with his duty as 
a Christian minister, and his feelings 
as a father, to give his consent to their 
union till such conditions had been 
fulfilled. With such (as he considered) 
hard terms as these, Edward was 
obliged to acquiesce. 

Mary was soon acquainted with the 
circumstances: an arrangement like 
this was quite unexpected to her. It 
was not without some misgivings that 
she acceded to it. Her feelings had 
been raised to a height of rapturous 
excitement by the near approach of her 
felicity, and it was with a proportionate 
fall she heard the proposed delay. Again 
the voice of the blind harper sounded 
in her ears the prophetic warning, and 
a conviction came upon her mind that 
the separation would be fraught with 
danger— would be fatal to one or 
both of them. But she could not 
persuade herself to attempt changing 
the course of events, and she allowed 
the fortnight that elapsed before his 
departure to pass without mentioning 
her fears. 

Day after day went by, and still 
found them together roaming the levels, 
climbing the hills, or seated on the 
declivities, with hearts brimming with 
the fulness of their affection, and eyes 
glistening with the rapture of their 
bliss. Little he said of his departure. 
His joy was in the present, nor had he 
fears for the future. No plans were 
formed, no promises given, no antici- 
pations considered. ‘The time passed 
rapidly and joyously, in the sweet 
indulgence of their mutual love. The 
last day arrived. Edward rode over to 
his friend’s mansion to take his farewell. 
He found her in the antique summer- 
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house, playing on her harp a melody 
she knew he loved to hear. She always 
forgot her fears when she found him 
by her side ; but this morning she had 
woke to the certainty of its being the 
last day of their meeting. In spite of 
his caresses, she could not refrain from 
unburdening to him the fearful anti- 
cipations she cherished — her regret at 
his departure—and her fears for his 
safety. He endeavoured to persuade 
her that her fears were vain, but met 
with little success. She hung upon 
his shoulder, her eyes glistening with 
tears, imploring him to remember her 
when away, to think of her often, to 
write to her frequently — but, above 
all, to be sure to be always attentive 
to his own safety; for if any thing was 
to happen to him, she could not live ; 
her heart would break, and an early 
grave would be her portion. Over- 
powered with the agony of her feel- 
ings, she sank exhausted on his arm. 
Edward gazed upon her pale features, 
while her bright hair was streaming 
ever her shoulders, and her fair form 
was reclining on his for support, and 
vowed to himself that never in word 
or deed, in thought or action, would 
he do any thing that might give her 
pain. He felt almost subdued by the 
force of his own sensations. He could 
not look unmoved on the spectacle 
before him, nor could he observe the 
intensity of her affection without being 
deeply affected by it. 

She soon recovered, raised herself 
from his arm, and looked upon him 
for a time steadily and composedly ; 
then, in a fresh burst of uncontrollable 
transport, she pressed him fondly to 
her breast, and clung upon his lips 
in a paroxysm of passionate feeling. 
Every promise was made to her that 
could tend in the least degree to 
mitigate her sorrow, or to quiet her 
fears; and at last, with frequent vows 
of fidelity on both sides, and parting 
gifts given and received, she allowed 
him to depart. 

Edward sought his gallant friend, 
and found him seated on his pony, 
with a determination of seeing him 
to his father’s, near which the coach 
passed that was to carry him to his 
destination. On they jogged; the sure- 
footed animals on which they rode, 
like the mules in the mountainous 
districts of Spain, seemed to possess 
a more than natural instinct in climb- 
ing the dangerous passes that lay in 
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their direction. They never stumbled, 
even upon the most hazardous footing ; 
but trod with as much safety their 
rugged pathways, and felt as much at 
ease, as a modern exquisite on the 
broad pavé of Regent Street or St. 
James’s. When they parted, it was 
not without some emotion that the 
veteran left his young friend, as he 
shook him heartily by the hand, and 
wished him all success at Alma Mater. 
Months passed, years were follow- 
ing, and Mary still continued to 
improve in loveliness and excellence. 
She frequently received letters from 
her lover, all breathing the tenderest 
affection; and she had intelligence 
from his father (who generally managed 
to ride over once a-week to see his old 
friend) of his progress and success. 
She felt almost happy ; and she looked 
forward to the close of the last year, 
when she expected to be quite so. 
As she approached nearer and nearer 
to the time appointed for the full 
enjoyment of her happiness, she shook 
off the fear that had oppressed her, 
and determined to consider the blind 
bard as a false prophet. : 
In their neighbourhood, a few miles 
distant from them, lived a young man, 
named Walter Jones, who had just 
succeeded to a small property left him 
by his father. Walter had never borne 
a good character among his more re- 
spectable neighbours. He had from 
a boy been violent and headstrong, 
fond of mischief, partial to bad com- 
pany, and addicted to hard drinking. 
It was said that he had been lately 
recognised on the coast with a party of 
smugglers who were known to frequent 
there; and it was generally suspected 
that he was their leader. He was tall, 
athletic, and not unhandsome either 
in form or features. His dark eyes, 
which many a simple girl thought 
beautiful, when lighted up by passion 
or revenge flashed upon the object of 
bis hatred an almost supernatural light ; 
and his black hair, which had never 
been cut, curled over his forehead, 
and hung down upon bis shoulders, 
giving an appearance of wild beauty 
to his features, whose delineation would 
have done honour to the pencil of a 
Salvator Rosa. He was the dread of 
many of the peasantry for his dark 
eye, and the fear of others for his 
great strength. He was reckless and 
daring as a young lion, but savage 
and ferocious as a wild tigress, Still, 
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he was admitted into the society of 
the small farmers of the vicinity, 
where his courage made him accept- 
able to some, his qualifications in 
hard drinking to many, and his pa- 
ternal acres and good figure brought 
with them no small recommendation 
to others—of which careful mothers 
and ambitious daughters formed a 
large portion. They knew little, it is 
to be hoped, of his more exceptionable 
deeds — nothing but the romantic in- 
terest that was attached to his name. 
Whisperings came to them of daring 
enterprises, in which he had acted a 
principal character; but among a people 
where such things have always been 
looked upon as more glorious than 
blamable, it was not to be supposed 
it could much injure him in their esti- 
mation. Nothing dark, in which his 
name was mixed up with deeds of 
blood and with victims of treachery, 
ever came to their ears; for he was in 
the habit of managing matters in a 
much surer way. 

At the house of a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, Mary and her father 
met him for the first time. He was 
not unknown to Captain Hughes; but 
his knowledge of him was derived 
from the report of his tenants, and 
from facts learned in his professional 
capacity as a magistrate. Mary had 
never seen him before; but it was sus- 
pected by some that he had seen her, 
although he had previously had no 
opportunity of speaking to her; for 
it was afterwards discovered that the 
two men who attacked her at the 
ruins of the old monastery belonged to. 
the smugglers on the coast; and what 
object they could have in carrying her 
off. was supposed to be best known to 
himself. He seemed inctined to pay 
her much attention, and endeavoured 
to make himself agreeable; but she 
shrunk from his attentions with feelings 
of disgust. He was not a man to be 
easily disheartened by the little hopes 
that could be entertained from the re- 
sult of his first interview; so he still 
continued his views, and still flattered 
himself with hopes of succeeding. He 
had met with so few disappointments 
in his intercourse with the fair sex, 
that he imagined a simple girl would 
soon fall a willing victim to the shrine 
of his vanity. Of Captain Hughes he 
stood somewhat in awe; for his power 
was great—he was much beloved by 
the people, who to defend him and 
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his daughter, would have rallied round 
them in a mass; and his reputation 
for courage was unquestionable ; there- 
fore he did not venture inside his 
house. But he contrived to meet Mary 
in all her walks. She could not stir 
out the shortest distance without find- 
ing him by her side. He pretended 
the most ardent attachment and the 
most devoted love, to which she would 
not listen, and would not believe. At 
last, finding that all his expressions 
were attended to with a deaf ear, and 
all his vows and protestations taken 
very little notice of —fearing to come 
to extremities with her father, and burn- 
ing to possess the beautiful girl, he most 
generously, as he thought, made her an 
offer ofhis hand and fortune, which was 
refused as politely as possible. 

She felt so much annoyed at his 
persecutions, that, although she had at 
first determined to keep them a secret, 
she told her father the whole par- 
ticulars. He advised her not to leave 
the house without him; and if he then 
attempted to annoy her, he should suf- 
fer for it. 

When Walter Jones found all his 
expectations conclude with so little 
profit,—that he had been actually re- 
jected, he would hardly believe it. 
He thought it preposterously strange ; 
and, from his experience in such mat- 
ters, pronounced it a mere artifice of 
the sex. Finding himself deprived of 
the usual opportunities of seeing her, 
he determined upon having an inter- 
view with her father, to see what his 
powers of persuasion would do in his 
favour. Captain Hughes heard him 
out with as much patience as he could 
possibly assume. He then very civilly 
refused him for a son-in-law, telling 
him that his daughter was engaged, 
and even had her hand been free, Mr. 
Walter Jones was the last person in 
the world he should feel inclined to be- 
stow herupon ; assuring him, atthesame 
time, that he had heard of the annoy- 
ances to which he had subjected her; 
but if ever he caught him on his estate 
again, with any such intentions, his 
power as a magistrate, and his feelings 
as a father, would force him to be 
under the painful necessity of punish- 
ing him as he deserved. Walter Jones 
left the room vowing revenge. 

Time passed on, and the last year 
was drawing to a close. Letters were 
received from college, in which it 
was stated that Edward Morris had 
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received the highest honours of the 
university, and was looked upon as 
one of the brightest ornaments within 
its walls. He wrote to Mary a long 
and kind letter, in which he expressed 
himself as being overjoyed at the near 
approach of his happiness, and in- 
formed her of the day when she might 
expect him. Her anticipations of fu- 
ture joy were exceedingly great. Every 
preparation was made for his arrival ; 
and it was arranged between the de- 
lighted fathers, that the union should 
take place the day after. All on the 
estate, with whom he was a general 
favourite, looked to his coming with 
feelings of the sincerest pleasure; and 
the day on which he was expected 
having got known, they determined to 
welcome him in a style worthy a de- 
scendant of the ancient Cymry. All 
but old Pritchard participated in the 
general pleasure ; and he was frequently 
heard striking melancholy chords from 
his harp, and giving prophetic warn- 
ings of approaching danger. 

The day arrived, and Edward left 
the coach to hurry across the moun- 
tains. As he hastened on, with a light 
step and a lighter heart, imagining the 
joy of his beloved one at their meet- 
ing after so long a separation, he 
came to a wild pass in the moun- 
tains, about a mile distant from the 
estate of Captain Hughes. It was a 
savage -looking place, the scene of 
many a fearful legend;—a gloomy 
ravine, with no appearance of vege- 
tation near it, save a few stunted 
trees. The dark and huge fragments 
of the rocky soil were shut in by an 
amphitheatre of desolate hills. Within 
a short distance, the waters of one of 
the wildest of the mountain torrents 
were seen leaping down a tremendous 
depth, with an uproar almost as great 
as the continual discharge of a piece 
of artillery. 

Edward Morris walked on in the 
full joy of his heart, thinking of no 
evil and fearing none; when, just as 
he approached the centre of the pass, 
he was surprised at beholding a man 
standing opposite to him, with a seem- 
ing determination to dispute his pas- 
sage. It was Walter Jones. Fis day 
of vengeance had at last arrived, and 
he stood glaring at his victim with a 
fiend’s malice. His dark eye was 
flashing fire, and his look was like that 
of a savage of the wilderness in the 
act of springing upon his prey. 
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« Edward Morris!’ shouted the 
ruffian, “ your hour is come, and my 
revenge comes with it. You have 
dared to cross my path—to love the 
only girl I ever thought worthy of my 
favour. She rejected me—her father 
rejected me ; and it was for you they 
did it, But my revenge shall be ter- 
rible, and you shall be its first victim. 
So, fool and madman as you are to 
have provoked my anger, breathe your 
shortest prayer,—for you shall die.” 

“ Not yet!” exclaimed Edward, 
leaping with the agility of a young 
snake upon his antagonist, and grap- 
pling him with a power that even the 
athletic smuggler found would be dif- 
ficult to shake off. Long and deadly 
was the struggle. Walter had over- 
come all competitors at wrestling; for 
his superior strength gave him a power- 
ful advantage. His heart was on fire 
with revenge and wounded pride. All 
the ferocious nature of his disposition 
came to his assistance, in the deter- 
mination that his victim should die. 
Edward knew every foot of ground on 
which he trod; and although he was 
not so strong, he was more agile than 
his opponent, Besides, he struggled 
for life—for love—for all that was 
dear to him on earth; and, knowing 
what must be the result of the contest, 
all the energies of his soul were brought 
into action, and he strained every 
muscle with an exertion that seemed 
gigantic. 

Walter, in an effort he made to 
throw his adversary, missed his foot- 
ing, staggered, and fell. 

“ Now!” cried Edward, with his 
knee upon his fallen enemy—*“ Now, 
who shall die?” 

“ Thou!’ shouted the ruffian, as 
he disengaged a pistol from his belt, 
which he had not possessed an oppor- 
tunity of doing before, and discharged 
it in the breast of his triumphing foe. 
The ball went through his heart, and 
the dead body of Edward Morris fell 
upon his murderer. The survivor shook 
off the encumbrance, and looked upon 
his prostrate victim with a smile of 
most malicious satisfaction ; then was 
proceeding to depart from the spot, 
when he was alarmed at seeing the 
surrounding hills covered by a multi- 
tude of people, and men in different 
directions approaching him. 

The kind-hearted peasantry of the 
district had made every preparation in 
their power to welcome the friend of 
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their lord home to his native hills, and 
had set out to meet him, with the 
intention of bearing him home in 
triumph. They had proceeded as far 
as the hills that overlooked the spot 
where his last footsteps rested, and 
were in time to witness the conclusion 
of the mortal combat between him 
and his enemy. They saw a struggle 
between two men—a pistol fired, and 
one of them fall. The distance was 
too far to distinguish the features of the 
combatants, yet some there were among 
them who positively afiirmed that one 
of them was him they sought. With 
some misgivings as to the result, 
some of the men separated into dif- 
ferent parties, completely surrounding 
the ruffian. As they approached the 
scene of the murder, recognised the 
friend of their lord weltering in his 
blood, and discerned him who had 
done the Jeed, the brave Celts sent up 
a yell of horror and despair, which was 
answered by the hills around. With 
gloomy looks and scowling eyes they 
advanced upon the murderer, with the 
determination of exacting a just and a 
horrible vengeance. 

Walter Jones still stood with arms 
folded and lips compressed, revolving 
in his mind the extent of his danger. 
He knew he could hope for no mercy 
from the people who were pursuing 
him, and he saw there was but little 
chance of escaping from the certainty 
of their revenge. He was pausing to 
consider, and in the mean time his 
pursuers were gaining ground. He 
was now completely enclosed on every 
side—hemmed in by all parties. 
Seeing no hope remaining if he stood 
still, he determined to make one effort 
for his escape, and rushed with all 
speed. towards the end of the defile. 
Here he was met by a stout high- 
lander, who threatened to fell him to 
the ground with a heavy club which 
he carried; at him he discharged his 
remaining pistol, and the Celt fell, 
cursing the dark eye of his enemy. 
He saw in the same path, at no great 
distance, several others making towards 
him at full speed. He turned off in a 
different direction; but had not pro- 
ceeded far, when he found that awhole 
host of them would be upon him in a 
few minutes. He stood now upon a 

rock that overlooked the tremendous 
rapid we have described in a preced- 
ing page—the waters were boiling and 
foaming directly under him—he was 
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compressed on both sides—his pur- 
suers were close upon him in front and 
rear—the foremost of them was but 
a few yards distant from his body. 
Walter Jones stood up the whole 
height of his person, glared upon his 
pursuers a look of scornful hatred and 
demon malice, and then with a giant’s 
leap plunged headlong into the roaring 
torrent. 

We cannot describe the feelings of 
Mary Hughes when the sorrowing and 
faithful Celts brought to her the dead 
body of him whose living form she had 
so eagerly expected. Like the painter, 
we will draw a veil over features we 
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dare not attempt to delineate. 
died. 


She 
Hers was no lingering disease 
that eats into the heart as rust does 


into metal. Hers was a morbid earth- 
quake, whose explosion burst asunder 
every feeling, passion, and affection of 
earthly humanity. She died of a raving 
brain and a broken heart; and her un- 
happy father followed her in the course 
of a few weeks. 

When his lord died, the blind bard 
was heard to sing his prophetic warn- 
ing —but his voice was feeble, and the 
chords of his harp less powerful than 
they were wont. A few years passed, 
and that voice was silent for ever. 


ROMANTIC POETRY OF SPAIN. 


Know’st thou the land where the citron-groves bloom, 
And the gold orange sheds mid dark leaves its perfume ? 
A softer wind sighs from the blue heaven above, 

There the myrtle grows fair in the tall laurel-grove : 


Know’st thou it well? 


Ah, thither would I, 


With thee, O my dearly beloved one, fiy! 


Sparn has been reproached, by a cele- 
brated man, with having produced only 
one good book, and that in ridicule of 
all the rest. This critic must undoubt- 
edly be understood to speak ofa philo- 
sophical study of her literature, other- 
wise his assertion (the examination of 
which, in its full extent, would lead 
us too far) will not be admitted by 
any one acquainted with the romantic 
poetry of that country. Of its more 
modern literature, the assertion is un- 
deniable ; for in no country has Pro- 
vidence written in characters more 
legible, that the dread of knowledge 
extinguishes the light of reason and 
truth, and that the contraction of the 
mind invariably produces that of the 
heart. 

The pleasure with which we revert 
to the beautiful fables of the heroic 
ages is always increasing, and the at- 
tractions which they possess for every 
reader is a sufficient proof that they are 
as captivating now as in the days of 
Don Quixote. Their exquisite sensi- 
bility, their delightful natveté, their ad- 
mirable harmony, and, above all, their 
chivalrous melancholy, paint an age of 
agitation, in which the spent and lan- 
guid literature of the West was renewed 
and invigorated from the more copious 
fountains of the Oriental world. The 
spirit of Christian love, Platonic and 
chival rous,every where pervading them, 
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is here displayed in its highest lustre. 
There needs no antiquarian discussion 
to introduce the reader into this en- 
chanted region. Who has not heard of 
Orlando and the fair Angelica, of Don 
Quixote and Amadis, of Charlemagne 
and his Paladins? or 


‘** La dolorosa rotta, cuando 
Carlo Magno perdé la santa gesta, 
E sono si terribilmente Orlando ?”’ 
( Dante.) 


Together with the tales engrafted there- 
on by Boiardo and Ariosto. <A short 
ramble with us through the Cancionero 
of Pedro de Flores will acquaint the 
reader with a few particulars regarding 
those heroes which have escaped the 
veracious chronicle of Turpin, so en- 
thusiastically praised by the Knight of 
La Mancha. The authors of these 
little pictures pretended but little to 
the merit of ingenious composition, 
and still less to correct and elegant 
execution; but the subjects, of which 
they had vividly felt the poetical inte- 
rest, inspired their imagination with 
such truth and ardour that every cir- 
cumstance contributed to form a whole 
replete with life, and left the poet 
nothing more to do than to paint, in 
appropriate colours, the situations thus 
offered to his fancy. He has painted 
them as he found them, without art or 
study, according to the good or bad in- 
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spiration of the moment; and every 
where we perceive the reflection of a 
privileged sky and climate — 


«‘Das Land wo die Citronen blihen.” 


There is still greater simplicity in the 
composition of the old historical bal- 
lads: they are nothing more than anec- 
dotes of the history of Spain, from the 
invasion of the Arabs until the lifetime 
of their authors, who have invented 
neither the subjects nor the situations 
of them. For the sake of preserving 
historical accuracy in their romances, 
they have not thought proper to em- 
bellish with fiction facts already suffi- 
ciently interesting in themselves; so 
there is neither found in these pieces 
plot nor dénowement, as in some drawn 
from the books of knight-errantry. They 
are little pictures representing situa- 
tions alone. The poetry of detail is the 
only merit to which their authors pre- 
tend, and it may be seen they did not 
give themselves much pains to acquire 
even that. It thus happens that among 
the thousands of romances which have 
been composed, forgotten, or preserved, 
not a single one of their authors acquired 
the reputation of a great poet. If any 
of the situations which form the subject 
of these romances is described in colours 
more poetical than the rest, it was all 
chance. No honour was gained there- 
by. It was chance, also, which, inde- 
pendent of their merits, condemned 
some to oblivion, and prolonged the 
memory of others. It would require 
an entire book to discuss these poems, 
the number of which is almost infinite, 
and the most part of which are worthy 
of attention, in one light or other. Some 
interest us by the felicitous combination 
of a crowd of little details, each of little 
importance by itself— some by their 
poetical traits, and others still more by 
the harmony of their versification. It 
would be interesting to trace them from 
their primitive rudeness to the kind 
of relative beauty which they after- 
wards acquired, and which only failed 
to elevate itself into the classical, be- 
cause the species of poetry to which 
these works belong was never consi- 
dered as classical in Spain. 

The number of romances taken from 
the history of the Moors is not less 
great than those drawn from the his- 
tory of Spain—a number so great that 
certain orthodox Spaniards could not 
but be scandalised at it. But the 
Oriental manners of the Moors pos- 
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sessed a poetical charm even for the 
eyes of the “old Christians” of Castile. 
Their magnificent armour, their brilliant 
plumes, that profusion of emblematical 
ornaments with which the Moorish 
warriors were decorated, could not but 
seduce their imaginations ; and Orien- 
tal luxury, in mingling with the forms 
of European chivalry, imparted to it 
a more imposing character. The his- 
tory of this people, so fertile in troubles 
and events, was not less romantic than 
their manners. The disputes of rival 
families, their factions, their civil wars, 
produced an infinite number of inte- 
resting anecdotes ; and, besides these, 
there were heroes even among the 
Moors, and the Christians generally 
rendered ample justice to the warlike 
virtues of their enemies — above all, to 
those great lords who, according to an 
old romance, although infidels, were 
not the less gentlemen. As to the rest, 
the historical romances, whether taken 
from the history of the Moors or Chris- 
tians, always present the same sim- 
plicity of composition and style. A 
single incident is sufficient to form 
its subject. At one time it is the 
flight of Rodrigo, the last of the Visi- 
goths, after his last defeat, and the 
lamentations he pours forth over the 
distresses of his country, so beautifully 
translated by Mr. Wiffen in the Foreign 
Review. Now it is the Cid who re- 
turns victorious from his exile, dis- 
mounts from his horse before a cathe- 
dral, and, banner in hand, pronounces 
a brief and martial harangue. In 
another, the king joins the hands of 
Rodrigo and Ximena. The Cid doffs 
his armour and takes up his bridal 
garments, which are described, piece 
by piece, with the greatest exactness, 
from the bonnet down to the shoes. 
Or the Moorish knight Ganzul presents 
himself at a solemn tourney, mounted 
on his fiery steed. The fair Zayda, 
who has been unfaithful to him, is 
moved on beholding him, and confides 
her emotions to the maidens who sur- 
round her. Or the hero Abenzulema, 
after having peopled the prisons with 
Christian knights, is exiled by his un- 
grateful monarch, and comes to take 
farewell of his beloved Balaja. In 
almost every one of these romances, 
the armour of the cavalier who is the 
hero, and his martial panoply, are de- 
scribed with the most minute accuracy, 
not forgetting his device, so well accord- 
ing with the rest of his equipage. Or 
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Agrican, faint and weary, rides out of Merlin. Our first quotations refer to 
the battle to expire in a wood. Or, this period of Spanish literature — our 
lastly, the merry Gandalin, the sonof last to the Italian school of Boscan 
the sage Urganda, plays his grotesque and Garcilasso. 

tricks with the magic wand of his father 


SIR LAUNCELOT RIDES IN QUEST OF THE WHITE ROE. 
Tres hijuelos avia el Rey. 


Three daughters had the royal king, three daughters and no more, 
And for the life he led with them against their life he swore : 

The one was changed into a hind, the next became a hound, 

The third a Mooress turn’d, and pass’d the ocean waves beyond. 
Laughing walks Sir Launcelot the laughing dames among ; 
Aloud cries one, Sir Knight, prepare your steed and hunting throng ; 

For if it be the will of Heaven to rule your lot and mine, 

And in the bands of married love our hands together join, 

Then give to me, in earnest first, the hind with the snow-white feet. 

That will I give with right good-will to thee, my lady sweet! 

Right well 1 know the lands wherein the hind was born they say. 

Now mounts Sir Launcelot the bold, now mounts and rides away ; 

And by his side to track the hind two fleetest greyhounds run ; 

And he hath come to a hermit’s bower as slowly sinks the sun. 

God save thee, father! Welcome, son, right welcome wilt thou be ! 

As, from thy stately hounds, thou seem’st a hunter bold and free. 

O tell me hermit, tell me true, thou man of holy life, 

Where lives the hind with the snow-white feet that causeth all this strife? 
Tarry with me, my son, I pray, until the daylight dawn, 

And I will tell what I saw and heard regarding the snow-white fawn ; 
This night, two hours before the day, she passes the hoary wood,-— 

Six bearded lions all by her side, a lioness red with blood ; 

Six paladins bold she has reft of life, the flower of chivalry. 

God shield thee ever, my son, I pray, wherever thy journey be ! 

For whosoe’er hath sent thee, son, no gentle love has learned. 

Ah, Duenna de Quintanyona! with evil fire be burned, 

That for thy sake so brave a knight untimely death has earned. 


Pesame de vos! el Conde, 
UNCLE. 

It makes me weep to think how you must die, Sir Paladin ; 
For all the fault that you have done methinks was little sin, 
For crimes of love, I will confess, our pardon more demand. 
The king I pray’d that he would deign your freedom to command ; 
But in his dire resentment nought the king resolved to hear ; 
And sentence it is past, nor can be now revoked, I fear ; 
For she, the fair Infanta, brightest beauty of his throne, 
Whom safe you swore to guard from all, alas! she now has flown. 
Far better, nephew, had it been to leave the dames alone ! 
For he who leagues his fate with theirs, desirous to elope, 
But death or ruin, say what else, the man can truly hope ? 


COUNT. 


Fie! uncle, uncle, cease those words, my heart they cannot move ; 
For woman I prefer to die than live without her love ! 


BELERMA. 


Durandarte, Durandarte ! 

Noble knight both tried and proved, 
I beseech thee that we speak now 

Of that time when first we loved. 


Tell me now, if you remember 
When you swore I was so fair, 
When your love in gallant tourneys 
To the world you did declare ? 
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When the Moorish king you vanquish’d 
In the lists I did allot ; 

Now forlorn and quite dejected, 
Tell me —why am I forgot ? 


DURANDARTE. 


Words are fleeting, fair seniora, 
To a lady of your lot ; 

For if one has been so fickle, 
Blame thyself, for I ’twas not. 


For thou lovedst Don Gayferos, 
When exiled I roam’d elsewhere ; 
And if love with me thou seekest, 
Lady, little wilt thou share. 
Sooner than I'd live insulted, 
I would die in my despair! 





THE FAIR BLEACHER BY THE SEASHORE.* 


Friihe am Johannis tage 
Sprang ich auf, und ging am Meer 
Sah ich dort ein Madchen wandeln 
An dem ifer hin und her. 

&e. &e. 


Yo me levantare madre ! 


Early on Saint Juan’s morning, 
For the sea I left the town ; 

There I saw a damsel pacing 
On the margin up and down. 


All alone she wash’d, and spreading 
On a rosebush all along 

Snow-white linens, thus the maiden, 
Whilst they bleach’d, began her song. 


Pangs of love! ah, countless sorrows ! 
Why to seek me do ye throng? 

Sea below and sea around her, 
Singing thus she paced along. 


In her hand a comb of silver, 

For her hair so black and long ; 
Tell me, tell me, gallant sailor,— 

So God shield thee still from wrong,— 
Hast thou seen my truelove passing, 

As you wandered all along? 





ALABEZ PREPARES TO FIGHT DON MANUEL AT GRANADA. 


Ensillenme el potro ruzio! 


Come saddle me now the sable steed that from Guala’s lord I won, 

And give me the shield and Damascus sword the Christian warriors shun ; 

And the lance with the points of the shining steel to wound before and behind ; 
And the helmet of steel and the golden crest that flutters so proud in the wind, 
Where the feathers of green and the purple plumes wave aloft in the envious sky ; 
Come give me them all ere you venture again to brook the glance of my eye ! 

And remember the scarf of azure and gold, like stars in the firmament set, 

That was wove by the hands of Zara the fair, the daughter of Zelin Hamet ; 








* This strange little piece seems to be allegorical ; at least it must mean a mer- 


See Vol. III. of Rinaldino Rineldini. 
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And say to my sweetest seniora, she must now come forth and the battle behold,— 
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The battle so fierce 1 am now to maintain with the lord of Alora so bold ; 
For if she is there, in her beauty so rare, to gaze while the combatants bleed, 
A glance of her eye new strength will supply, though reduced to the heaviest need, 





MEDORO’S GRIEF FOR ANGELICA. 
Por una triste espesura en un monte muy subido, 


Through a hoary mountain’s forests, 
Frowning sadly overhead, 
Saw I ride a noble horseman 


All with blood and dust bespread. 


Cruel, cruel were the sorrows 
Whence those heavy sighs proceed— 
Whence the blood and tears all mingled 
O’er the ground in torrents speed. 


For Angelica, his mistress, 
Riding through a flowery plain, 

Christian knights, in sable armour, 
Stole away, and left him slain. 


Now forlorn and quite dejected, 
Weeping for the bliss he lost-— 
For Angelica, his mistress, 
O’er the desert mount he cross’d. 


Fainting rides the gallant warrior, 
Pierced by countless lances through ; 
Yet his gallant soul, disdainful, 
Pain nor anguish can subdue, 


To a grassy spot arriving, 
He aloft his sword suspends ; 
And to bind his wounds, all flowing, 
From his weary steed descends. 


There in grief and dolour sighing, 
On the ground his limbs he lays ; 

And, with anguish unabating, 
Now to Heaven above he prays. 


Now his sad misfortune curses, 
And the day when he was born— 

That no power can now protect her, 
From his side with fury torn. 


In this lost estate now lying, 
Pallid all his beauty grown, 
To the desert air in sighing, 
Lo! his valiant soul has flown! 





ANGELICA’S LAMENTATIONS OVER THE WOUNDED MEDORO, 
Regalando el tierno bello de la boca de Medoro. 


Feeding on the tender blush 
Of Medoro’s beautiful mouth, 
Divine Angelica hangs, 
Seated on the trunk of an elm! 
His eyelids, languid in death, 
Melting, she eyes in return, 
And with his bright ruby lips 
Mingles kisses that burn. 
Ah Moor! happy, happy Moor! 
Whom all the world envies that sweet paramour ! 

















And now farewell to Zelins and Ze- 
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Now health to his weak limbs at last 
That fair Moorish youth he completes ; 
But ah! so infirm is his soul, 
That Heaven to his aid he entreats ; 
And, moved to the heart by the plaints 
Of Medoro, Angelica the fair, 
With her own gentle hand, quickly cured 
All the wounds of his love and despair. 
Ah Moor! happy, happy Moor! 

Whom all the world envies that sweet paramou 


By the sound of their murmurs and loves, 
Which they sigh’d to themselves 
False Echo, betraying their haunt, 
Orlando’s insane mood came on ; 


> 
And gazing the vine-leaves among, 


Round the trunk of the tree that were clasp’d, 


With his hand Durindana his sword 
Full of envy and madness he grasp’d. 
Ah Moor! ‘happy, happy Moor! 
Whom all the world envies that sweet paramour ! 


















when alone, 





on the Battle of Lepanto,”’ which we 





lindascas, Gualas and Guadalaras, and 
Gandalins and Melisendras, and also 
Angelica and Medoro! In the 
words of Master Peter’s boy, “Go in 
peace, ye pair of peerless lovers; and 
may the eyes of your friends and kin- 
dred behold you enjoy all the days of 
your life, which I hope will exceed the 
Nestor.” The last pieces we 
shall ofier belong to a different era from 
the preceding romances. The first is 
the celebrated Cancion, by Monte- 
mayor, Ojos que ya no veis,” so well 
known to Spanish scholars. It is 
praised by Sismondi and Bouterweck as 
i masterpiece in the pastoral style : 
the original runs much in the vein of 
Leigh Lunt’s poetry. The second is an 
extract from Lerrera’s celebrated “Ode 


1o you, 


age of 


NZONE FROM THE “ DIAN 


NA EN 


give in the manner of Mr. Shelley, the 
only poet who could have done justice 
to the prophetic sublimity of the 
original. This ode might almost seem 
to have been written with reference to 
the events now agitating the world; 
but it is exactly translated. The ad- 
mirable ode by Louis de Leon, called 
the ** Noche serena,” is also translated. 
The glowing fancy of this pious and 
correct writer seems to have attained 
its loftiest inspiration in this outbreak- 
ing of his heavenly muse, which, we 
scruple not to say, equals the finest, 
and soars with Plato 


“ec 


to the empyreal sphere, 
To the first good, first perfect, and 
first fair.” 





AMORADA” OF MONTEMAYOR. 


Ojos que ya no veis quien os miraba, 
JS J q 


Bright eyes! 


that now the tender glance no more 


Return to him whose mirrors still ye shone, 
To give content, O say what sights ye see! 
O green and flowery fields, where oft alone 


Each as iy for him, my gentle swain, 


I wore 


The sultry hours away, lament with me! 
For here he first declared so tenderly 

His love ; I heard the while, 

With more thar serpent guile, 

Chiding a thousand times his amorous way, 


And sorrowing to delay. 


In tears he stood—his glance methinks I see ! 


Or is it but fantasy? 


Ah! 


could I hear him now his passion own ! 


O streams and waving woods, whither has Sireno flown? 


And yonder see the stream, the flowery seat, 
‘The verdant vale, the cool umbrageous w ood, 

W here oft he led his wandering flock to feed : 
The noisy, babbling fountain where he stood, 
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And, ’mid green bowers, hid from the noontide heat, 
Under this oak his tender tale would plead. 

And see the lawny isle, 

Where first he saw me smile, 

And fondly knelt. O sweet delightful hour ! 

Had not misfortune’s power 

Those days serene o’ercast with deepest night. 

O tree! O fountain bright! 

All, all are here, but not the youth I moan. 

O streams and waving woods, whither has Sireno flown 











Here in my hand his picture I admire— 
Pleased with the charm, methinks ’tis he ; although 
Deep in my heart his features brighter glow. 
When comes the hour of love and soft desire, 
To yonder fountain in the vale I go— 
My languid limbs beneath the willows throw ; 
Sit by his side. O Love, how blind thy w ays s! 
Then in the waters gaze 
On him, and on myself, once more revived, 
Like when with me he lived. 
Awhile this fancy will my cares abstract, 
Then utterly distract. 
My fond heart weeps its foolishness to own. 
O streams and waviug woods, whither has Sireno flown ! 





Sometimes I chide, yet will he not reply ; 
And then I think he pays me scorn for scorn— 
For oft whilome I would no answer deign. 
But sorrowing then, I say, Behold ‘tis I! 
Sireno, speak! O leave me not forlorn, 
Since thou art here! Yet still ‘ 
In silence will he keep immovable 
Those bright and sparkling eyes, 
That were like twins o’ the skies. 
What love! what folly! with this vain pretence 
To ask for life or sense — 
A painted shadow, and this madness own ? 
O streams and waving woods, whither has Sireno flown? 


Ne’er with my flock at sunset can I go 
Into our village, nor depart at morn, 
But see I yonder, with unwilling eyes, 
My shepherd’s hamlet laid in ruins low, 
There for a time, in dreams, I linger yet, 
And sheep and lambs forget — 
Till shepherd boys break out 
Into a sudden shout, 
Ho, shepherdess! what! are you dreaming now ? 
While yonder, see, your cow 
Feeds in the corn! My eyes, alas! proclaim 
From whom proceeds this shame, 
Phat my starved flock forsake me here alone. 


O streams and waving woods, whither has Sireno fiown ! 


Song! go! thou knowest well whither : 

Nay, haste, return thou hither ; 

For it may be thy fate 

To go where they may say thou art importunate. 


HERR ERA’S ODE ON THE BATTLE OF LEPANTO. 
El sobervio tyrano confiado. 


The tyrants of the world from hell's abysm 

Summon’d the demons of rev enge and pride, 
And, gathering round the flag of despotism 
The countless hosts in whom they did confide, 
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The priest, the slave, and the liberticide— 

All who had bound men’s souls within their den — 

Tore down the loftiest cedar of the height, 

The tree sublime ; and, drunk with anger then, 
Threaten’d in ghastly bands our few astonish’d men, 


The little ones confounded, trembled then 

At their appalling fury, and their brow 
Against the Lord of Hosts these impious men 
Uplifting, sought, with heaven-insulting vow, 


| The triumph of Thy people’s overthrow ; 
Their armed hands extending, and their crest 
' Moving omnipotent, because that Thou 


Wert as a tower of refuge, to invest 
All whom man’s quenchless hope had prompted to resist. 


Thus said those insolent and scornful ones : 
Knows not this earth the vengeance of our wrath, 
The strength of our illustrious fathers’ thrones ? 
Or did the Roman power avail? or hath 
Rebellious Greece, in her triumphant path, 
Scatter'd the seeds of freedom on your land? 
Italia! Austria! who shall save you both? 
Is it your God? —Ha, ha! Shall he withstand 
The glory of our might, our conquering right hand ? 


Our Rome, now tamed and humbled, into tears 
And psalms converts her songs of freedom’s rights ; 
And for her sad and conquer’d children fears 
The carnage of more Cannz’s fatal fights. 
Now Asia with her discord disunites ; 
‘ Spain threatens with her horrors to assail 
All who still harbour Moorish proselytes ; 
Each nation’s throne a traitor crew doth veil, 
And, though in concord join’d, what could their might avail! 


Earth’s haughtiest nations tremble and obey, 
And to our yoke their necks in peace incline, 
And peace for their salvation of us pray ; 
Cry peace, but that means death when monarchs sign. 
Vain is their hope, their lights obscurely shine — 
Their valiant gone —their virgins in our powers — 
Their glory to our sceptres they resign : 
From Nile to Euphrates and Tiber’s towers, 

W hate’er the all-seeing sun looks down on—all is ours. 


Thou, Lord! who wilt not suffer that thy glory 

They should usurp who in their might put trust, 

Hearing the vauntings of these anarchs hoary, 

These holy ones beheld, whose horrid lust 

Of triumph did thy sacred altars crust 

With blood ; nor wouldst thou longer that the base 

Should be permitted to oppress thy just, 

Then mocking cry to Heaven. Within what place 
Abides the God of these? where hideth he his face ? 


For the due glory of thy righteous name, 
For the just vengeance of thy race opprest, 
For the deep woes the wretched loud proclaim, 
In pieces hast thou dash’d the dragon’s crest, 
And clipp’d the wings of the destroying pest. 
Sack to his cave he draws his poisonous fold, 
And trembling hisses ; then, in torpid breast, 
Buries his fear: for thou, to Babel sold 
Captive, no more on earth thy Zion wilt behold. 


Portentous Egypt, now with discord riven, 

‘The avenging fire and hostile spear affright ; 
And the smoke, mounting to the light of heaven, 
O’erclouds her cities in its pall of night. 
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In tears and solitude she mourns the sight. 
But thou, O Grecia! the fierce tyrant’s stay, 

The glory of her excellence and might, 

Dost thou lament, old Ocean Queen, thy prey, 

Nor fearing God, dost seek thine own regenerate day ? 







Wherefore, ingrate, didst thou adorn thy daughters 
In foul adultery with an impious race ? 
Why thus confederate in the unholy slaughters 
Of those whose burning hope is thy disgrace ? 
With mournful heart, yet hypocritic face, 
Follow the life abborr’ ‘d of that vile crew ? 
God's sharpen’ d sword thy beauty shall efface, ‘ 
Falling in vengeance on thy neck. O who, 

Thou lost one! his right hand in mercy shall subdue? 





But thou, O pride of ocean! lofty Tyre! 
Who in thy ships so high and glorious stood, 
O’ershadowing earth’s limits, and whose ire 
With trembling fill’d this orb’s vast multitude ; 
How have ye ended, fierce and haughty brood a 
What power hath mark’ d your sins and slaveries foul, 
Your neck unto this cruel yoke subdued ? 
God, to avenge us, clouds thy sunlike soul, 

And causes on thy wise this blinding storm to roll. 


Howl, ships of Tarsus! how]! for, lo! destroy’d 

Lies your high hope. Oppressors of the free ! 

Lost is your strength—your glory is defied. 

Thou tyrant-shielder, who shall pity thee ? 

And thou, O Asia! who didst bow the knee 

To Baal, in vice immerged, who shall atone 

For thine idolatries ? for God doth see 

Thine ancient crimes, whose silent prayers have flown 
For vengeance unto heaven before his judgment-throne. 


Those who behold thy mighty arms when shatter’d, 
And ocean, flowing nake d of thy pines, 
Over his weary waves triumphant scatter’ d 
So long, but now wreck-strewn, in awful signs, 
Shall say, beholding thy deserted shrines, 
Who ’gainst the fearful One hath daring striven ? 
The Lord of our Salvation their designs 
O’erturn’d, and for the glory of his heaven 

To man’s devoted race this victory hath given 


NOCHE SERENA. FROM LUIS DE LEON. 
Cuando contemplo el cielo. 


When I contemplate heaven, in starry light 
Adorn’d, then gaze on earth enshrined in night, 
Sepulchred in oblivion and in dream, 

Sorrow and love awake desire supreme 

Within my soul to glorify their sleep, 

And while mine e yes like fountains flow, I w eep. 
Throne of all grandeur, temple of de slight 

And beauty ! ‘the deep soul that for thy height 
Was born, what dire calamity doth keep 

Within this lowly dungeon, dark and dee ap? 

What mortal madness from the truth so far 

Exiles the sense, that, of thy heavenly star 
Oblivious, it is lost to good, to follow 

The shadow ever vain, the joy still hollow? 

Man ! livest thou still in sleep-surrender’d dream, 
Careless of time, meanwhile thine hour extreme, 
With silent step revolving, Heaven leads on, 
When all alike are star, and flower, and sun ? 
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O waken, mortals! shall immortal mind 
Live to the shadow of true bliss confined ? 

Ah! lift your eyes to yon celestial spheres, 

Cast, of this life, and all its hopes and fears, 

The fleeting vain illusions far away. 

What but a shadow of all shadows, say, 

Is this brief earth to yon eternal sky ? 

Where, in those orbs’ resplendent galaxy, 

Lives, in a higher essence, all the vast 

Being that is, or will be, or has past — 

Who sees the glorious concert of that splendour, 
Those ever-burning lights serene and tender, 

All cadencing to an harmonious lyre, 

Their steps like glorious spirits ; or round in quire, 
With the silver moon and vesper’s evening star 
Shining so cold and beautiful from far? 

Who looks on this, and afterwards doth prize 

The lowliness of earth ; nor weeps and sighs 

To pierce all continents which the immortal spirit, 
Exile from bliss, it lingers to inherit ? 

Thou soft bright region, vale of holiness ! 

Divine realm! which calm seasons ever bless, 
Frost will not blight thee, nor the sun-beams wither 
Thy heavenly flowers, but the Good Shepherd thither, 
With white and purple blossoms crown’d, devoid 
Of staff and sling, his loving flock doth guide 

To pastures sweet of ever-blooming roses, 

Where in the noontide shade he oft reposes ; 

Or wandering up the mossy mountains, wends 
His way to where the embowering ivy sends 
Divinest echoes, whose immortal sweets 

Pierce through the bounds of those ethereal seats, 
Each choral hymn uplifting, and each mind 
Towards the good from all alloy refined. 

There dove-eyed Pity, there Contentment reigns ; 
There all the throng of cherubim sustains 

The Sacred Love, as on a promontory 

He sits, girt round with such exceeding glory 
That we behold him not. So beams divine 
Beauty immense, and o’er all spirits shine 
Effulgent lights, which darkness never lours. 
Eternal spring-time there for ever flowers. 

O vale of truth! O inexhausted bowers ! 

O fields! O gems divine beyond all prize ! 

O heavenly home! of thy sweet paradise, 

Would that to me the immortal joys were given ! 
The mind herself her own home -= her own heaven ! 





By referring to the evidences of organi- 
sation to substantiate the indications of 
modern geology, it is not intended to 
establish a system of natural history, 
but merely to shew how much light 
the one throws upon the other, the two, 
being united, tending to perfect our 
historical knowledge of the earth. 
Thus Mr. Lyell has associated the 
succession of terrestrial strata with their 
several organic remains in chronological 
order, whence we acquire certain data 
calculated to form a complete series of 
geological epochs. If Lamark’s theory 
of the gradual transformation of the 
monad into man by almost impercep- 
tible and uninterrupted shades of im- 
provement in organisation, induced by 
physical circumstances as the ultimate 
cause of such developments, were to 
be adopted, geological data would re- 
ceive no chronological confirmation. 
Whereas, the establishment ofa system 
of distinct and definite species of ani- 
mals and plants created at successive 
epochs, when the physical condition of 
the earth’s surface was fitted to support 
them, and modified upon a general 
improving scale in organisation, enables 
us to fix the chronology of the earth’s 
history upon principles which at once 
clear up all former difficulties, con- 
fusion, and contradictions, and indicate 
the proper path in which future geolo- 
gists must travel to obtain correct 
views of the objects of their inquiry. 
It is also an advantage of this better 
theory, that it is more consistent with 
sound reason and true philosophy, sup- 
ported by facts instead of wild chi- 
meras, and consistent with the acknow- 
ledged power and wisdom of the Deity. 

The former number of the present 
summary of the discoveries of modern 
geologists concluded with a short ac- 
count of the effects of the numerical 
increase of species in deranging the 
numbers and distribution of others. 
The next inquiry may therefore be ap- 
propriately devoted to the influence 
which the inorganic causes exert upon 
the habitations of species, always bear- 
ing in mind, that by the term habitation 
is meant the locality of plants and 
animals in any country where they are 
indigenous. 

The changes effected among living 
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beings by the agency of physical 
causes, appear to be slow, and scarcely 
perceptible, until the occurrence of 
some important catastrophe, such as 
the opening of maritime communica- 
tions, or the separation of territories 
united for many generations, to which 
events those gradually operating causes 
are necessary which are perpetually at 
work, and steadily effect certain re- 
sults after a long succession of ages. 

It is quite clear, that such is the 
persevering influence of physical causes 
in constant operation, that the globe 
would, ere this, have been completely 
depopulated, did not nature counter- 
balance the work of destruction by per- 
petual colonisation, by diffusing animal 
and vegetable species, by sowing seeds, 
and scattering ova, according to those 
methods described in the former num- 
ber. Thus, on the one hand, the globe 
is continually being changed, and 
species lost, and, on the other, the 
work of regeneration is going on in 
about perhaps an equal ratio. 

Amongst various physical causes in 
operation are the reiterated deposits of 
sediment which occur in lakes, where- 
by the plants and animals inhabiting 
deep water become expelled as the 
deposited matter accumulates, and the 
terrestrial surface is thus elevated by 
degrees, so as to afford beings which 
delight in light and shallows a fa- 
vourable opportunity of peopling the 
new territory. 

Large tracts of land may be washed 
into the sea and every living thing 
upon them, yet will not the animal 
creation lose generally by this change; 
for the sea obtains a new source of co- 
lonisation, and submarine plants and 
animals fertilise this contribution to 
their marine dominions. Occasionally 
a volcanic island is cast up from the 
bed of the ocean, as Graham’s island 
recently was in the Mediterranean ; 
and, notwithstanding its unpromising 
aspect, innumerable lichens soon grow 
upon its surface: the cocoa, the pan- 
dana, and the mangrove, rapidly settle 
themselves upon the coral reefs as they 
rise from the sea. The melted lava, in 
pouring its fiery streams down the vol- 
canic mountains, destroys ail the ver- 
dure over which it passes; but no 
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sooner has the earth cooled down, than 
up spring the pine, the oak, and the 
chestnut. We may imagine how greatly, 
in the course of centuries, such devasta- 
tions as earthquakes, volcanos, &c., 
produce, would tend to deteriorate the 
earth’s surface, were it not for the pro- 
digality with which nature converts 
the barren into fertile land, reani- 
mating districts which have been de- 
populated by physical causes. To 
many species of animals and plants 
nature has given the power of migra- 
tion and dispersion through various 
means, to counteract the shifting of 
territories, and the breaking down of 
barriers of land, which, while they tend 
to retard diffusion of species in some 
instances, facilitate migration in others ; 
and there is ever this conservative pro- 
pensity in nature, that the regeneration 
is seldom long in following the des- 
truction. The agency of all inorganic 
causes is perfectly uniform, and there- 
fore its operation upon the animate 
creation must be irregular in effect. 
And thus, before we can arrive at a 
point of equality in the balance be- 
tween the two series of revolutions, we 
must take into account very extended 
periods of equal duration, all lesser 
periods shewing a preponderance on 
the physical side. The most efficient 
causes in remodelling the earth are fire 
and water; and, if we take each se- 
parately, it may be in operation many 
thousand years without effecting any 
appreciable alteration in the habitable 
portions of the globe; whilst at some 
distant period very important changes 
may occur suddenly, or within the 
range of a few years. Several examples 
are cited in proof of this point, shewing 
that it is only when the subterranean 
powers, which disturb the land above, 
shift the points where their principal 
force has long been developed, and 
produced a gradual series of operations, 
that the rate of fluctuation becomes 
accelerated, in cases of depressed levels, 
so as to influence the distribution of 
land and water, or change the climate, 
or remove barriers between distinct 
groups of species on extensive areas. 
By such an alteration in the long- 
continued action of uplifting causes, 
mightier changes may be effected in a 
few years than during the course of 
many thousand years preceding. After 
many repeated shocks, some narrow 
isthmus may be sunk many hundred 
feet; and in the course of a few cen- 
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turies, the face of the animate creation 
would thus undergo very material al- 
terations. Should such a change be 
ultimately wrought, for example, upon 
the isthmus of Panama, it would have 
the effect of allowing species to pass 
freely from the Carribean Sea into the 
Pacific, and from the Pacific into the 
Carribean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Atlantic. Such gulf-streams 
change the climate when their direction 
is changed; for the temperature and 
fall of rain are both influenced. Some 
species would become altogether ex- 
cluded, whilst others would flourish, 
and some would become diminished in 
numbers. Seeds and ova, formerly 
drifted in one direction, would land 
in another, and new species would thus 
be introduced. Such circumstances 
appear to lie within the range of possi- 
bility in a few months, when once they 
begin to take effect in the western 
hemisphere. 

Convulsions from the shocks of 
earthquakes may be repeated con- 
tinually in the course of some thousand 
years beneath the bed of the ocean, 
within a space as large as Europe per- 
haps, and effect no visible mutations ; 
yet, in a very short space of time, si- 
milar causes operating upon the shal- 
lows of the Pacific, and among its coral 
archipelagos, might produce a new 
continent. Volcanic islands would be 
thrown up, and covered with vegeta- 
tion, without any farther effect than to 
produce some local fluctuations of the 
wnanimate creation. But the animate 
creation would fare very differently in 
case a mountain-chain were cast up in 
continuity with two continents ; for 
then plants and animals would migrate 
from one to the other, and species be- 
come intermixed that were previously 
separated. Birds and insects especially, 
enjoying superior powers of migration, 
as well as some quadrupeds, would, 
ere long, effect very considerable revo- 
lutions in the animate creation,—in 
some instances by augmenting the 
range of animals and plants, and in 
others by increasing the numbers of 
individual species locally. 

Such subterranean causes as threw 
up Graham’s Island, if repeated at 
different points of a large area, would, 
in no very long period, alter the aspect 
of the sea wherever they occurred, and 
establish an archipelago of islands, 
changing the currents of wind and 
water, climate and temperature, and 

































promoting interchanges among plants 
and animals, by constant facilities of 
migration. Such are the probable 
effects of a long succession of igneous 
influences, which may in future occur, 
and undoubtedly have occurred during 
the progressive advance of past ages. 

As to the aqueous influences in con- 
stant operation, we find similar tend- 
encies to irregularity in the compara- 
tive rates of each successive change. 
In the course of some thousand years, 
a few feet, or yards perhaps, being 
lost annually, no very extensive strip 
of land may become submersed. The 
change may be so gradual as to be 
unnoticed, until the last rood becomes 
buried in the ocean. Then an in- 
land sea, having been long previously 
guarded, is exposed to the free com- 
munication of the main ocean, which 
rushes in by this new channel, and 
salt-water extends to a considerable 
distance inland, where no tide pre- 
viously worked its way ; and thus the 
physical geography of the globe is, in 
process of time, completely changed in 
many districts, by which many species 
of animals and plants change their lo- 
calities, or become lost, or increased 
in One instance, and decreased in an- 
other. In this manner the camel spe- 
cies amongst quadrupeds, and many 
species of birds and insects, attach 
themselves to sandy territories in the 
interior of the country, driven from 
their former localities by the inunda- 
tion of the sea, and, usurping the habi- 
tations of other animals previously 
settled, become new tenants in regions 
where they were previously unknown. 
Extensive deserts are formed by the 
repeated overflowings of rivers, which 
deposit annually large quantities of 
sediment; as in the case of the African 
deserts, where indigenous animals, 
flying before the drifting sand, might 
be supposed to colonise Arabia, and 
thus exterminate many species of Ara- 
bian animals, or, at least, reduce their 
numbers. 

In this manner great revolutions no 
doubt have occurred, and are still going 
on, fiom subterranean causes, which 
uplift the beds of the ocean, lakes, and 
rivers, in many places; such as earth- 
quakes, and other igneous phenomena. 
In the course of ages, a mountain range 
is thus lifted up, when the previous 
climate and temperature become al- 
tered. In 1756, a volcanic eruption 
produced a mountain 1700 feet high 
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on the Mexican plateau. During the 
formation of a mountain range, repeated 
earthquakes and volcanos would create 
floods and temporary lakes, and the 
overflows would deposit alluvial matter, 
whilst the moving power below was in 
operation, and the surface above ex- 
posed to the erosion of the waters. 
Such changes would terminate in fer- 
tilisation, by producing jungles and 
morasses ; all the animals and plants 
before in existence would be lost, and 
a new and different race would spring 
up. 
It seems to be an established law of 
nature, that vast mutations in the or- 
ganic world shall constantly go on 
from physical changes ; both vegetable 
and animal species require peculiar- 
ities of climate and temperature, and 
are liable to dispersion from causes 
unimportant in appearance. It is evi- 
dent no species can exist for ever, but 
that each must ultimately yield its 
being to the operations of perpetually 
working influences in the physical 
creation ; and the evidences of extinct 
and existing species shew obedience to 
this law, in unison with the mutations 
of the earth’s crust. Consequently, 
Lamark’s notion of the indefinite 
power of modification possessed by 
all species, according to the endless 
changes of circumstances to which they 
are exposed, is directly contradicted 
by geological facts, to which only we 
can appeal for the tree history of the 
globe. 

The earth enjoys a variety of climates 
and temperatures, from causes referred 
to above, and which are in perpetual 
action. Within the tropics the greatest 
degree of heat exists, and at the north 
pole the extreme of cold. Either of 
these temperatures may be changed 
by various causes—the tropics may 
become cool, and the polar regions 
warm. At present, the balance of 
temperature is very uneven; but, from 
such a change, migrations of species 
would become more regular than they 
now are, if the supposed equalisation 
of temperature between the pole and 
the equator took place. An increase 
of heat in southern latitudes would in- 
duce many species of plants, birds, 
and quadrupeds, to migrate from the 
plains to the hills and mountains. If 
from some revolution the polar regions 
became hot, and the tropics cold, then 
many species would become extinct 
which now flourish in each of these 
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divisions of the globe. It has, indeed, 
been observed, that some changes in 
the botanical and geological provinces 
have occurred, which indicate a gra- 
dual cooling down of the earth since 
those epochs which preceded our own. 
It is quite possible that the temperature 
of one hemisphere may be so gradually 
transferred to another, without, how- 
ever, changing the climate. Under 
any circumstances, a comyarative equa- 
bility of heat must ever be maintained 
at the tropics, whilst the temperate 
regions will be liable to variations, 
and the polar latitudes to still greater 
changes. These phenomena do not, 
however, depend upon geological prin- 
ciples, but are referable to fixed astro- 
nomical laws; such as the earth’s mo- 
tion, and its relative position to the 
sun. And in order to effect any change 
in the climate itself, an immense lapse 
of time is requisite ; during which, few 
species could pass from the equator to 
the pole, excepting such as are too 
hardy to suffer from the physical diffi- 
culties in which they would be placed. 
A tendency to extermination would 
exist amongst many, from their finding 
settlements already preoceupied. Ma- 
rine animals, in general, would also 
form an exception, because they more 
readily accommodate themselves to 
changes of climate and temperature 
than the terrestrial species. 

Such are the inequalities of the 
earth’s surface, that distinct climates 
are found contiguous to each other; so 
that amongst identical species, per- 
fectly separated, though near each other, 
great variety of constitution is observ- 
able. And when any great physical 
change occurs they are always dis- 
posed to profit by it, although, during 
their migrations, many must perish 
before they become settled in a new 
habitation ; whilst, before others might 
accommodate themselves to the phy- 
sical changes they incur, the more 
hardy might have anticipated them, 
and become too numerous and power- 
ful to yield their supremacy. Hence 
we see the absurdity of reasoning upon 
any abstract possibility of the conver- 
sion of one species into another, when 
these known causes are so much more 
certain in their nature, and must al- 
ways intervene to prevent the actual 
accomplishment of such supposed con- 
versions. The near extermination of 
the aboriginal Americans, and the final 
probability of its accomplishment, as 
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well as the thinning amongst the New 
Hollanders by the settlers of Europe, 
sufficiently indicate the causes in con- 
stant operation which tend to annihi- 
late species. The period must arrive 
when the aborigines of America and 
New Holland will only be known by 
tradition and history, or by their figures 
drawn by contemporary settlers. 

It may be considered as an esta- 
blished fact in natural history, that all 
species must, in the course of ages, 
become extinct. Every local revolu- 
tion tends to circumscribe the range of 
some species, and to enlarge that of 
others. But one spot is originally oc- 
cupied by every species, and time 
must therefore be required to spread 
them over an area of any great extent ; 
in consequence of which, some species 
would be new and others ancient in a 
country thus gradually peopled. For 
want of time to enlarge their domi- 
nions, some species would be local 
and others circumscribed, from the in- 
fluence of circumstances referable alike 
to the organic and inorganic creation. 

The grouping of species in geogra- 
phical distribution has hitherto been 
difficult, on account of its having been 
supposed that the globe has undergone 
no material alterations, since the pro- 
duction of existing species, in its phy- 
sical geography; whereas it is well 
known, that an ancient range of moun- 
tains, coeval with a different race of 
beings from such as now exist, would 
form a natural barrier between con- 
tiguous provinces; and that present 
existing groups, around which new ter- 
ritories have arisen from the bed of the 
ocean, by the force of submarine igneous 
agencies, form a centre of peculiar ve- 
getation. But for gorges amongst the 
Alps and Cevennes, many species of 
plants would solely be confined to the 
southern territories, which now force 
their way through the different gorges 
towards the north. Both on the Adri. 
atic and Mediterranean side of the 
Italian peninsula, large additions of 
territory have been added, the vegeta- 
tion of which has probably spread from 
the common centre of the Alpine range, 
whence they descended to the lower 
and newer contiguous regions ; which 
so far supports the opinion of Will- 
denow, that mountains are the centres 
of various species of plants, although 
they in fact act as barriers to their mi- 
gratory disposition. 

It has been said, that the final de- 
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struction of species is a fixed law of 
nature ; and now a question arises, as 
to whether the successive creation of 
species is equally so. The first posi- 
tion is easily proved, but the last 
rests upon evidence far less demon- 
strable. Species are evidently created 
in single stocks at first: individuals 
never seem to spring up simultaneously 
in different places. Natural history 
has hitherto been very imperfect, and 
yet it is known that animals and plants 
have been doubled within the memory 
of man, and quadrupeds quadrupled ; 
so great is the power of multiplication 
amongst species. In the old continent, 
new species are constantly being dis- 
covered among the abodes of civilised 
nations. The probability seems to be, 
that not fewer than two millions per- 
haps of species of plants and animals 
now inhabit the terraqueous globe, ex- 
clusively of the infusorie, which are 
innumerable. Of terrestrial plants we 
possess not fewer than one hundred 
thousand species, were they fully 
known, and four times the number of 
insects ; whilst the numerical estimate 
of aqueous animals is quite conjectural, 
and that of subaquatic species cannot 
be less than double those of continents 
and islands, as the habitable spots be- 
neath the sea occupy a much more 
extensive area. In the polar regions, 
marine animals are known to exist in 
a temperature below the freezing point, 
and the whole ocean teems with life. 
The polype tribes alone exceed the 
enormous multitudes of insects. The 
tropical coral reefs extend many hun- 
dred miles, universally crowded with 
sponges, crustacez, echini, testacea, 
fuci, coralins, actinee, and mollusce. 
In the warmer seas many tribes exist 
scarcely known to us, besides minute 
parasitic animals, perfectly innumer- 
able. The ocean being generally 
warmer, and more equable in tem- 
perature, it is probable that the marine 
animals exceed those of the land in 
numbers. 

Supposing that amongst the land 
animals one species were annually to 
be lost, and a new one to be created in 
two million, more than a million years 
would be required to effect a com- 
plete revolution in the organic world. 
Vet, in the supposed case of one annual 
death and birth, we iind no small in- 
stance of the instability of living spe- 
cies of animals. In an area no larger 
than that of England and France, ex- 
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tensive periods must elapse before we 
could possibly recognise the first ap- 
pearance of a single species of either 
creation of living beings, supposing 
the extinction and birth to be at the 
above rate all over the globe. How, 
therefore, can we find a clue to obviate 
the difficulty of forming correct histo- 
ries, but by reference to the succession 
of strata in the chronological order of 
their formation ? 

The next object of inquiry is into 
the changes which the organic world 
has undergone, and is still subject to, 
from the influence of vitality on the 
state of the earth’s surface. The mate- 
rial constituents of the earth’s crust are 
directly modified by the phenomena of 
life and dissolution. 

A modern author has advanced an 
opinion, that the losses resulting from 
the constant degradation of the solid 
physical structures are counterpoised 
by the contributions of dead animal 
and vegetable matter decomposing per- 
petually on the surface of the globe. 
This view is, however, directly contra- 
dicted by several facts. The abund- 
ance of organised matter diffused over 
the earth’s surface produces different 
phenomena altogether. Peat, for ex- 
ample, is the product of the growth of 
plants covering the slopes of hills and 
mountains, and the conversion of 
swamps into dry land, or from the 
obstruction which plantations oppose 
to the carrying off of soils by running 
streams of water. 

By the agency of the powers of vital- 
ity on the crust of the earth, geologists 
imply permanent modifications in the 
composition and structure of new strata, 
resulting from the embedding of animal 
and vegetable remains; so that we may 
suppose inorganic causes to be imme- 
diate agents, as well as the organic. 
Thus, a lake is filled up with mud, held 
in suspension by river-water poured 
into the lake, and mineral springs pre- 
cipitating their materials. The inha- 
bitants of this lake change its condition 
by converting earthy particles into 
shells, peat, and other substances ; and 
this change goes on whilst the lake is 
filling up, and new strata are produced 
nearly in the same order as if the lake 
contained nothing living. Also, when 
physical geography is mentioned, land 
and water are both included, as the in- 
fiuence of life is exerted equally upon 
the one as the other; for the drift-wood 
which floats to different parts of the 
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globe becomes a nidus ofa hill of wood, 
or lignite, and, from the influence of 
myriads of beings which colonise it, a 
change is effected in physical geo- 
graphy. The great coral reefs of the 
tropical shores exhibit similar pheno- 
mena: the materials of their bases, 
constantly being developed, are poured 
into the sea, as they cannot continue to 
grow for ever. Polypes and testacer 
also arrest and secrete carbonate of 
lime collected on the summit of sub- 
marine mountains, extending the reefs 
in thickness and length. These forma- 
tions do not appear upon land, because, 
by a law of nature, continents are not 
accumulated excepting where solid 
portions have become degraded. So 
the accumulation of timber and other 
vegetable matter from the immense 
tropical forests, and the collections of 
animal skeletons, land-shells, &c. are 
profusely scattered abroad in the same 
space of time, but do not give rise to 
mountains nor to promontories jetting 
into the sea. But this accumulating 
matter is being constantly devoured by 
animals, or decomposed and resolved 
into its primary elements ; one portion 
contributing to form solid rock and 
soil, upon which animals and plants 
are supported, while another becomes 
united with running streams of water, 
and the atmosphere derives materials 
from their composition by absorption 
from the roots and leaves of plants. 
The decomposition of animals also 
yields certain gases, some of which 
become volatilised, whilst others are 
taken up by rain-water, or, being con- 
densed, flow into the sea; and in this 
manner they are made to re-enter into 
the composition of organic bodies. 
Thus, we find much aeriform matter is 
continually circulating round the globe, 
derived from dead animals and plants, 
and mingled with gases evolved from 
volcanic eruptions ; and from these 
combined resources organisation is 
perpetually renewed. Carbon ascend- 
ing to the tops of mountains nourishes 
the lichens which grow upon them ; 
for although this is the heavier stratum 
of gases evolved below, it is found 
to ascend, notwithstanding, to such 
heights ; and whilst the soil is lessened 
by evaporation, it is equally augment- 
ed by the disintegration of solid rocks. 

The vegetable materials of the earth 
are furnished by absorption from the 
air; and as they are hurried away by 
the action of rain-water into plains and 
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valleys, they are constantly resupplied 
by air; so that, in the revolution of 
ages, the mould of the earth’s surface 
neither gains nor loses by the influence 
of organic beings. In the course of 
each successive century, thousands of 
carcasses are floated into the sea and 
embedded in the abysses beneath, and 
there remain fixed in solid strata during 
entire geological epochs, before they 
become actively available for the pur- 
poses of organisation. On the other 
hand, fresh supplies are constantly 
arising from running streams of water, 
from the atmosphere, from the decom- 
position of rocks and their organic 
contents, and from the interior of the 
earth, as the components of plants and 
animals become evolved. Nitrogen, 
the principal base of animal matter, 
and existing in some vegetables, has 
been recently discovered by Dr. Dau- 
beny in some mineral springs of the 
continent — presenting a farther proof 
of the sources of reorganisation derived 
from the decomposition of organised 
matter upon the earth’s surface. 

The preceding facts indicate that 
no counterpoise is derived from such 
sources as have been alluded to, to the 
enormous disintegration of solid rocks 
annually going on by the agency of 
marine currents and the action of 
rivers. Immense masses of rock may 
be rolled down into plains below, but 
they remain there, subjected to a 
renewed action of material elements, 
which add to the superficial crust of 
the earth, and thus elements are made, 
as it were, to return to themselves. 
The various disintegrations which go 
on among the solid matters of the 
earth have been uniformly found to 
act in direct lines, and not in a gene- 
rally diffused, indiscriminate manner ; 
so that these catastrophes find their 
own counterpoise at the termination of 
each line of disintegration; and the 
materials so disunited are not lost, but, 
by the operation of physical causes, 
promote the reformation of the earth’s 
crust and its vital inhabitants, 

The contrary doctrine, supposing the 
loss of the solid materials of the globe 
and their re-formation by the decom- 
position of organic matter, is perfectly 
untenable and inconsistent with the 
facts alluded to; and it will be found 
that it is by the mutual action of the 
organic and imorganic influences that 
the earth’s crust is preserved in a uni- 
form equilibrium. 
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The vegetable mould strewed over 
the earth is no where more than a few 
feet in depth, sometimes only a few 
inches, and in many places the globe’s 
surface is bare. Moreover, where ve- 
getation is most active, as in tropical 
regions, the peat-mosses are unknown. 
It is evident that the operation of ani- 
mal and vegetable life does not restore 
any of the disintegrations of the struc- 
ture of the globe. If we refer to the 
most favourable spots for the formation 
of peat-moss, no conservative in- 
fluence will be found to belong to it. 
Vegetation, indeed, rather accelerates 
the rate of decay than otherwise. The 
single operation of vegetable life will 
always be found to be perfectly nuga- 
tory as a counterpoise to all the agents 
of physical destruction; and it never 
can be admitted that vegetation is an 
antagonist power amongst the agents 
of changes continually modifying the 
surface of the globe. 

Climate is very much influenced by 
vegetation. The felling of forests in 
Barbadoes and Jamaica has been at- 
tended with a great diminution in the 
fall of rain ; for the leaves and branches 
of trees, tending to cast shadows by 
intercepting the sun’s rays, refrigerate 
the air around, and, condensing the 
vapours arising from the earth and 
plants, produce much rain. The leaves 
have been known to distil water, and 
thus moisten the parched earth beneath. 
The humidity of the atmosphere influ- 
ences climate, and climate reciprocally 
influences humidity. But forest-trees 
are not the primary causes of moisture, 
although their gradual increase annu- 
ally tends to augment moisture around, 
and to diffuse it more uniformly than 
would otherwise occur. 

The influence of Man in modifying 
the physical geography of the globe is 
very trifling, as he interferes but little 
in the operation of aqueous and igne- 
ous causes. Nevertheless, our efforts 
are often directed to control the ele- 
ments. Thus, by extensive embank- 
ments, we vary the distribution of sedi- 
ment, although we cannot arrest it. 
Great accessions of land have occurred 
at the mouths of the Po and the Adige 
within the period of twenty centuries. 
There is, however, some limit to these 
effects. 

The formation and colonising by the 
natives of the shores and islands of 
the Ganges, present an epitome of the 
creation of the earth. The overflows of 
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that river deposit abundance of sedi- 
mentary matter, and -this becomes 
fertilised and inhabited. Volcanos, 
earthquakes, and waves, are sources of 
physical destruction, to which the mud 
and sand constantly subsiding from the 
floods become a counterpoise, together 
with the upliftings of igneous forces 
and the ejections from volcanos. 
However small is the power of man 
over aqueous phenomena, it is less 
over the igneous. We hew down 
whole forests, perhaps; but storms, 
and tempests, and fire, do the same, 
and the uprooted trees decay and add 
matter to the superficies of the globe. 
We dig mines in various quarters, and 
bring up metals from the bowels of the 
earth; but we are at the same time 
constantly removing solid masses of 
rock, by blasting, for buildings and 
ballast. We also turn up the earth 
with the plough, expose it to erosion 
from rain, and rob it of the conserva- 
tive properties of vegetation. Yet, 
when the aggregate amount of man’s 
influence upon the physical geography 
of the earth is considered, it appears to 
be very insignificant. 

The effects wrought by life upon the 
earth’s crust having been detailed, the 
next object of inquiry is into the per- 
manent modifications which result from 
the same influence ; in which we shall 
trace the successive depositions of con- 
solidated matter occurring during the 
different epochs of the organic creation. 

New mineral matter is constantly 
becoming added to the deposits of the 
ocean by some unknown action of 
vitality, whilst, at the same time, we 
well know the law by the operation of 
which the remains of animals and 
plants are embedded in their contempo- 
raneous strata. We often find these 
remains assuming a peculiar mineral 
character, and sometimes represented 
as well-marked casts and impressions. 
These appearances take place before 
and after the land is subjected to com- 
plete immersion ; so that organic remains 
equally appear under the bed of the 
ocean and in strata emerged from the 
sea. 

The phenomena to be examined, in 
reference to the first-mentioned con- 
dition of land, during the process of 
immersion, are the growth of peat, and 
the preservation of animal and vege- 
table remains within it—the preserva- 
tion of animal remains in stalactite, 
and in the mud of caves and fissures— 
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the burying of organic remains in allu- 
vium, or the ruins of land-slips—of the 
same in blown sand—and of the same 
in volcanic ejections and alluvions com- 
posed of organic productions. 


Of peat, and its organic eruvia. 


Land placed under water, or in wet 
soil with a low temperature, where 
vegetable matter decays without putre- 
fying, is favourable to the growth of 
peat. Any plants will form peat, but 
the sphagnum palustre, or moss, is the 
most common source in the northern 
parts of Europe. Aquatic plants, seeds, 
&c., form peat also, which is considered 
as containing generally from sixty to 
ninety parts of matter destructible by 
fire, mingled with portions of the sub- 
stratum of clay, marl, gravel, or rock, 
on which the peat grows, and some 
oxide of iron, and in chalk districts 
gypsum also is found. Peat seems to 
be a substance intermediate between 
vegetable matter and lignite, which is 
produced by the long-continued action 
of water. On the declivities of moun- 
tains peat-beds are seldom more than 
four feet thick; but in bogs and low 
grounds, where peat is drifted, they are 
forty feet thick, or more; nearly half, 
however, of this mass is water. 

Peat is rarely, if ever, found within 
the tropics, or in the south of France 
or Spain, and it abounds in proportion 
to the distance north of the equator, 
being more inflammable accordingly, 
which is attributed to the presence of 
hydrogen and carbon in a less gaseous 
state than they exist towards the south. 
In Ireland, peat occupies one-tenth of 
the country. Where extensive oak and 
pine forests have disappeared, peat is 
largely distributed, and the stems of 
trees are found standing upright in the 
bogs as if they were in their original 
place, and not drifted there by streams 
of water. Some are of immense size, 
and one was found in Hatfield Moss 
larger than any now living in the 
British isles. The forests of warm 
latitudes decay by putrefying and the 
demolition of insects, instead of being 
tranformed into peat. The fir, the 
oak, and the birch, are found in the 
peat-bogs of Ireland; the first in the 
clay soils, and the others in sandy dis- 
tricts, shewing that they grew where 
they were found. ‘The pine is the 
most durable, from the antiseptic pro- 
perty of its resinous manner. 

From the chronological data of Eu- 
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ropean peat-bogs, none are considered 
as having an origin prior to Julius 
Cesar. Roman roads lie buried in 
peat eight feet deep. All the coins, 
ornaments, utensils, &c., found in the 
peat-beds of England and France are 
of Roman workmanship. Cesar’s large 
forests appear to be no where seen but 
in peat-bogs. 

In many parts of Wales, &c., exten- 
sive peat-bogs have been created by the 
necessity of destroying forests which 
served as ambushes for hostile troops 
and marauders; and thus large tracts 
have been laid waste, which might have 
grown timber for our ships, &c. 

The black tint of peat is derived 
from oxide of iron, which exists in 
many plants, though sometimes it is 
precipitated from mineral springs. It 
is often collected in cakes at the bot- 
tom of the bogs. 

The organic remains of peat are 
usually in very high preservation. A 
female was found in the isle of Axholm, 
in Lincolnshire, in June 1747, six feet 
deep in peat, in perfect preservation. 
Near Dulverston, in Somersetshire, 
some pigs were discovered in different 
positions, the flesh of which was in- 
sipid, but partook of the flavour of 
broiled bacon when dressed. Carbon 
and gallic acid appear to be the sources 
of this preservation, together with the 
charred wood and vegetable gums and 
resins mingled with the peat. The 
tormentilla plant and some others pos- 
sess a tauin principle, which preserves 
the skin of animals; and where there 
are running streams of water, the flesh 
is converted into a substance called 
adipocire, intermediate between fat 
and spermaceti. 

The numbers of animals lost in bogs 
are very great. A treacherous film of 
earth covers the semi-fluid mass, and 
unwary animals sink into it and 
are suffocated ; sometimes, also, bogs 
burst, and overwhelm animals in peaty 
alluvium. In 1542, aman in armour 
and a horse were found, of the loss of 
which there existed an account. The 
antlers of full-grown stags are often 
found, and, being attached to the skull, 
were evidently not shed. An elk, with 
immense antlers, was found, within 
these few years, buried in peat, and is 
now in the museum of the Dublin 
College. Bones of the hog, the ox, 
the horse, the sheep, and other herbi- 
vore, are frequently dug out of peat- 
bogs in Ireland and the Isle of Man; 
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but the remains of animals common to 
hot countries at present (such as the 
elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopo- 
tamus, the hyena, and the tiger) are 
never found in peat, while these are 
discovered in the superficial deposits 
of salt, mud, sand, and stalactite of 
England. The bursting of peat-bogs 
causes them to drift out to sea; and 
thus peat-strata alternate with clay and 
sand on the shores of the Baltic, the 
German Ocean, &c. Vessels and va- 
rious articles are found in the Dutch 
morasses, in good preservation. 


Of the preservation of animal remains 
in stalactite, and in the mud of caves 
and fissures. 


Fissures are constant results of earth- 
| and they become gradually en- 
larged by the percolation of acidulous 
water through limestone rocks, until 
caverns are formed, into which the 
remains of animals have entered within 
the period of the human era. The 
contents of such receptacles are often 
of so mixed a nature, that errors have 
arisen as to the chronological order of 
their embeddings. The fissures of cal- 
careous rocks get filled up by degrees 
with angular fragments of limestone, 
scaled off by frosts and rains, which 
also wash in vegetable earth and land- 
shells, the whole mass being often 
cemented together by calcareous mat- 
ter dissolved by rain water, or supplied 
by mineral springs. Animals browsing 
near these fissures are apt to slip in, 
being tempted by the verdure which 
extends to the edges of open caves. 
Many such caves have been found in 
the British isles, France, and Germany. 
One of these in Duncombe Park, York- 
shire, contained the remains of dogs, 
sheep, goats, deer, and hogs, resting 
on different ledges in the descent, as 
each victim fell in successively. Ske- 
letons embedded in mud and sand, 
rolled pebbles, and fragments of rocks, 
covered by a crust of stalagmite, were 
found in caverns of Germany, &c. 
without any regular alternations of 
alluvium with stalagmitic layers, the 
counterparts of which are met with in 
England. But near Liege, a cave pre- 
sented regular distinct beds of stalag- 
mite, between each of which was a 
layer of breccia and mud, mingled 
with quartz pebbles and bones of ex- 
tinct quadrupeds. 

The cause of such an exception 
seems to be principally referable to 
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the passage of successive floods through 
a subterraneous aperture, by which 
previously deposited materials become 
disengaged. Old and recent exuvie 
thus become mingled together, and 
caution is required not to confound 
monuments and occurrences of ancient 
and modern dates together. In the ca- 
vern near Wells, called Whookey Hole, 
the highest floods are level with the 
aperture, and the deposits are conse- 
quently fluviatile; while remains of 
human skeletons have been found em- 
bedded there in red marl and clay. 
Fragments of pottery and human bones 
have been seen associated together, in 
the south of France, in the same beds 
in which ancient exuvie appeared, 
some of extinct species of mammalia 
and land shells, in a calcareous hard 
mass, cemented with stalagmite. The 
animal matter of the human bones was 
absent, and they were as brittle as the 
bones of the hyena. Men and animals, 
so observed in the south of France, 
were thus erroneously concluded to 
have been contemporary in that coun- 
try ; but were this the fact, there would 
be seen a succession of undisturbed 
stratified deposits of submarine origin, 
of shells like those of the north cliff in 
Yorkshire, associated with the mam- 
moth and thirteen species of British 
land and fresh-water testacee. Fluv- 
iatile mud caves, with breccia and 
stalagmite, present no such regular 
and successive stratified formations. 
These caves have been anciently the 
abodes of banditti, &c., employed for 
the concealment of treasure, and as 
ambushes. The expectation of treasure 
induced subsequent searches, and thus 
coins and other works of man are found 
in them; and their floors have been 
subjected to disturbance; bodies of 
animals also have been dragged in by 
beasts of prey which lurked in them; 
and unless those considerations are 
taken into account, false inductions 
as to the chronological order of the 
exuvie are liable to arise. Men 
and animals found in these caves 
are not on that ground to be looked 
upon as having been contemporary, 
but as proofs of a succession of ad- 
ditions casually made to the contents 
of the caverns. We derive, there- 
fore, no proofs of the pretended high 
antiquity of the human race, nor of 
the recent date of some extinct spe- 


cies of quadrupeds, from these depo- 
sits. 
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Of the embedding of organic remains 
“in alluvium, and the ruins caused by 
land-slips. 


By alluvium is meant matter trans- 
ported to lands not permanently im- 
mersed. 

The beds of rivers seldom contain 
organic remains, on account of the 
flowing streams. But where sand, 
mud, or rubbish, are heaped upon 
land, the organic exuvie deposited are 
permanently preserved. The history 
of many land-slips shews this. The 
fall of the Rossberg in 1806, when 
eight hundred lives were lost, with 
villages, houses, trees, cattle, &c., is 
an example. These were all buried 
under masses of mud and rock. The 
causes of the deposits of organic re- 
mains are here in active operation. 

In our country the exuvie of plants 
and animals are comparatively rare, 
because such catastrophes cannot be 
frequent where the mountain chains 
are low, and the shocks of earthquakes 
are light and seldom. Our levels, 
indeed, give rise to frequent floods ; 
but one soon effaces the vestiges of 
that preceding. We must look to 
voleanic and high mountain countries 
for the best specimens of the ancient 
animate creation. In countries where 
there are few or no subterranean move- 
ments, ages might pass away without 
any monuments appearing in the allu- 
vial deposits, from the absence of 
causes tending to greater permanency ; 
but hereafter the evidences of man and 
his works will leave lasting proofs of 
his existence. 


Of the embedding of organic bodies and 
human remains in blown sand. 


Whilst extensive tracts of country 
are being submersed, sand is deposited 
copiously, which, when left dry, be- 
comes drifted by the wind, and enve- 
lops organic remains and living beings. 
Buildings, utensils, &c. are thus pre- 
served for ages; and we have examples 
in this country, which are by no means 
rare, of such embeddings. 


Of the embedding of organic bodies and 
works of art in volcanic formations on 
the land. 


During volcanic eruptions, violent 
rains often occur, overwhelming human 
beings and works of art, which thereby 
become preserved in lava beds, with 
seoria, &c. 


In 1822, seven persons 
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were suffocated by a torrent of aqueous 
lava from the crater of Vesuvius. The 
impressions of plants are seen upon the 
solidified mud, or masses of tuffa dug 
up in volcanic regions. The rolls of 
papyri found in the Herculanean tuffa 
were preserved many ages by a coat of 
lava. 


Of the embedding of organic remains in 
deposits formed under water. 

It is well known that timber parts 
with its buoyancy after soaking a cer- 
tain time under water, because the 
air-cells become filled with the denser 
fluid, water. Its specific gravity be- 
comes suddenly increased, as well as 
its bulk. In this manner islands are 
sometimes formed from drifted wood, 
which in its passage down a river be- 
comes water-logged. Extensive shoals 
have been known to arise from vege- 
table débris. The pines, &c. which 
are drifted periodically down the 
Missisippi, are numerous causes of 
river-islands, becoming entangled on 
their way with willow branches, and 
impeding the navigation. Many of 
such floating matters reach the sea, 
and, driven by currents in various 
directions, become ultimately the bases 
of submarine islands, which of course 
are not long in being inhabited by 
marine animals, the remains of which 
thus settle for ages in the abysses of 
the ocean. The number of plants, 
however, which will hereafter become 
fossilated, is probably very small, as 
the circumstances which tend to their 
preservation are partial and casual. 
Few of our known and described 
fossil species belong to one epoch, 
although fifty thousand existing species 
are catalogued. 


Of the embedding of the remains of 
insects. 

Many remains of insects have been 
seen in a band of clay interposed 
between two beds of recent shell marl, 
evidently of the terrestrial species, and 
borne thither by muddy inundations. 
The elytra of beetles are said to be 
occasionally met with in lacustrine peat. 
This class must always be rare, on 
account of their extreme comparative 
lightness. 

Of the remains of reptiles. 
The tropical crocodiles, frequenting 


the lakes and the deltas of rivers, are 
suffocated by inundations of muddy 
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waters, and thus washed into the sea, 
from the floods which follow earth- 
quakes. 


Of the remains of birds. 


The embedding of birds in new 
strata is rare, in consequence of the 
facilities they have of escape by flight. 
Some are perhaps drowned; but the 
lightness of their bodies, from the air- 
cells, renders them too buoyant gene- 
rally to sink and become embedded in 
mud. 


Of the embedding of terrestrial 
quadrupeds. 


The herbivore are peculiarly ex- 
posed to annihilation by inundations, 
browsing in rich meadows liable to 
sudden floods, or to overwhelming tor- 
rents from subterranean causes. Being 
heavy, they sink readily into the sedi- 
mentary deposits, or may be drifted 
along with the flood into the sea, or 
into lakes; as occurred when the glacier 
of the Rhone suddenly gave vent to the 
accumulation behind it, and the source 
of that river, dammed up for several 
days, carried every thing it met with 
in its way, and deposited the mass of 
mud, vegetables, animals, &c., in the 
Lake of Geneva, where most of the 
materials of the flood are embedded, 
to be hereafter fossilated. 

Animals overwhelmed about the 
ninth, or, at the latest, the fourteenth, 
day putrefy, and rise to the surface of 
the water, in which case their bones 
are usually scattered about; but if 
they rise not, they become embedded 
entire. Some animals escape being 
embedded by the disposition of sharks 
and alligators to devour them ; as these 
creatures play about the deltas, lakes, 
and estuaries, and digesting the bones, 
no remains ultimately attest their exist- 
ence. The numbers of human beings 
and animals overwhelmed by inunda- 
tions must be very great. 


Of the embedding of the works of man 
in submarine strata. 


Many hundred millions of human 
beings must perish every century, and 
yet no vestiges of the works of man 
may be seen after a few thousand years. 
Some remains, however, may become 
entombed to the remotest geological 
era. There are many recorded instances 
of the bodies of men and animals 
washed into the sea, and there embed- 
ded. As civilisation advances, and 
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bridges, &c. are built, the loss of 
human life and property must increase. 
In pitched battles by sea, as well as 
land, thousands are destroyed in a few 
hours. Hundreds are annually buried 
in the ocean; and shipwrecks conti- 
nually occur, although the crews are 
sometimes saved. It appears that five 
hundred vessels, each averaging one 
hundred and twenty tons, are annually 
sunk. But all the bodies sunk do 
not become embedded, because some 
putrefy, and others are devoured by 
sharks, &c. Some are covered over 
at the bottom, and others decompose 
upon the floor of the ocean. Some 
are embedded for ages in the coral 
reefs, and in the deltas of rivers. 
Ships .and various implements may 
also thus become entombed, like the 
towns of Campania, especially in vol- 
canic regions, where lava, &c. is heaped 
upon them. In such cases, a period 
of thirty or forty centuries is requisite 
to fossilate their bones. During twenty 
years of war with France, thirty-two 
ships of the line were sunk, besides 
seven fifty-gun ships, eighty-six frigates, 
and numerous small craft ; whence we 
may judge of the future embeddings of 
man and his works, when time has 
converted them into fossil remains, 
affording accurate historical data of 
their relative eras. 

If man’s origin be so recent as we 
believe it is, it is in vain to seek for 
his remains at the bottom of the ocean 
among the consolidated strata, except- 
ing in those regions where earthquakes 
have prevailed, or the bed of the ocean 
has been converted into dry land from 
the retirement of the waters, within the 
historical period. The bones of the 
human race are as hard as those of the 
hyena, &e. On the coast of Gauda- 
loupe sevegal skeletons were found, in 
daily forming rocks of minute frag- 
ments of shells and corals, incrusted 
with a calcareous cement like traver- 
tine. The bones were found to retain 
their phosphate of lime, and much of 
their animal matter. 


Of the effects of the submersion of land 
by earthquakes. 

The next object of inquiry is the 
tendency of land to subside from the 
agency of earthquakes, which produces 
great alterations in the level of land in 
no long periods, and houses, animals, 
trees, &c. thus become buried. We 
have numerous examples of lost cities, 
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as Lisbon, &e.; but it must be under- 
stood that the forces acting on cities 
and villages are not confined to them, 
but act in direct lines along the entire 
coast. Such changes occur in the 
course of a few years, and must there- 
fore be considerable, if we regard the 
whole range of the Andes, in the course 
of six thousand years. In 1819, a 
tract of land round Sindree suddenly 
subsided during an earthquake, and 
became inundated in a few hours by 
the entrance of the sea, which covered 
an area larger than the Lake of Geneva. 
The four towers of the fort of Cutch 
remained above the water, on which 
the people saved themselves, and were 
rowed off in boats next morning by the 
natives. Immediately after the shock, 
a mound was lifted up ten feet above 
the previous level, which was named 
Ullah Bund, or the mound of God ; 
whereby a new territory was formed, 
perfectly uniform along its surface, 
consisting of beds of clay filled with 
shells. A new channel of the river in- 
tersected the land eighteen feet deep, 
which, during the floods, was very 
broad. The inhabitants cared nothing 
about this catastrophe, when the spot 
was surveyed by Lieutenant Barnes, 
because it was sterile at that time; 
and little information could be gained 
from them ; an example of the absence 
of historical accounts of such catas- 
trophes generally, although they must 
have been very frequent in the course 
of nature. 

The submarine forests found upon 
our coasts do not depend upon earth- 
quakes, but more insignificant causes, 
such as the encroachments of the sea, 
forming estuaries, the varying level of 
tides at distant periods on some parts 
of the coast. The whole outline of 
the British coast has undergone con- 
siderable alterations of level, probably 
within the human era, and its present 
state throughout is evidently modern. 
We may indeed prophesy that the pro- 
ductions of man will hereafter mark the 
chronological order of his existence, 
when the present mountains, conti- 
nents, and seas, have disappeared, and 
given way to changes which may re- 
semble in effect the alluvial formations 
now prevailing, and stamp with solid 
and durable antiquity the water-worn 
crust of the present era, in which the 
remains of human existence may be 
embedded in a fossil state. The future 
duration of our planet will, doubtless, 
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be infinitely prolonged, and there is in 
reason no limit to the perpetuity of 
human memorials. One great cata- 
strophe producing an extensive revolu- 
tion cannot be supposed capable of 
obliterating human monuments; and 
yet, all durable as they are, no produc- 
tions of man’s labour can be eternal. 
The most solid works may be shattered 
to pieces by earthquakes, melted by 
volcanic agents, or ground to dust ; and 
in time they must become effaced by 
the waters of oblivion rolling over 
them, and also undermining the ’y fast- 
est holds by subterranean torrents. 


Of the embedding of fresh-water plants 
and animals, 


Aquatic plants become entombed in 
the strata of their own element, washed 
from estuaries into the sea, or pre- 
served in the sedimentary deposits of 
lakes, and are mingled with the exuvie 
of many species. In Forfarshire there 
are examples of beds of calcareous 
marl separated by layers of drift peat, 
sand, and fossil clay. The marl con- 
sists of an aggregate of shells of several 
genera, belonging to species now exist- 
ing in Scotland. Among the testacee, 
few have ever arrived at maturity, and 
some are decomposed, and there are 
mingled with them the stems of marine 
plants. In our Lilliputian country, 
where vegetable remains are of the 
baby-house description, compared with 
the colossal specimens of the new 
world, the associations of plants with 
strata are of little value; whilst in 
America, the same arrangement which 
appertains to us is to be traced ona 
gigantic scale. 


Of the embedding of fresh-water species 
wn estuaries, 


The following description, taken 
from Mr. Mantell’s observations, best 
illustrates the phenomena of estuaries : 
—An ancient estuary exists in the 
valley of the Ouse, between Newhaven 
and Lewes, being one from which, 
amongst many, the sea has retired 
seven or eight centuries; since when, 
strata upwards of thirty feet thick have 
accumulated. Below the vegetable 
soil is a peat-bed five feet thick, en- 
closing many truaks of trees. Then 
comes a stratum of blue clay, with 
fresh-water shells, of which there are 
nine species now in existence, and the 
skeleton of a deer lower down still, 
mingled with marine species of the 
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present day. In the lowest beds, at 
the depth of thirty-six feet, there are 
marine testacez without fluviatile spe- 
cies, under a bed of pipe-clay derived 
from the subjacent chalk. From this 
it appears that a salt-water estuary ex- 
isted on this spot, which for many years 
was peopled by marine testacee iden- 
tical with those now living, and asso- 
ciated with larger testacee. 


Of the embedding of marine plants 


and animals. 


Large tracts of drifted sea-weed on 
each side of the equator, have been 
converted into beds of vegetable matter 
at the subsidence of the waters. In 
Holland, the submarine peat is prin- 
cipally composed of fuci, and, on our 
own coasts, of the zostera marina. 

Cetacee have become embedded, by 
storms or high tides driving them into 
estuaries or low shores, where they get 
stranded. A whale, seventy-three feet 
long, was found in a bed of clay near 
Alloa. An idea has existed, that within 
the historical period the entire line of 
the Andes might be uplifted by sub- 
terranean forces, and spread alluvial 
deposits over the vast continent of 
America, in which terrestrial animals 
would be embedded. 

Marine testacee are liable to be re- 
moved from estuaries. A bed of oys- 
ters was swept by the current from the 
estuary of the Forth, and many were 
found alive upon the beach remaining 
above the high-tide mark, mingled with 
whelks, the shells of which appeared to 
be worn much by the waves. There is 
no sufficient ground for doubting that 
in such cases the testaceee grew where 
they were found embedded, instead of 
being brought from some distant spots. 
Between Gibraltar and Ceutra, at a 
depth of 950 fathoms, in a gravelly 
bottom, there are fragments of broken 
shells drifted by currents from neigh- 
bouring shallows; and near the Irish 
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coast there are crustacee, testacee, 
and star-fish, at the depth of from fifty 
to one hundred fathoms. Within the 
tropics the zoophytes and testacee are 
found still deeper. In order to stratify 
these remains, nothing is wanting but 
a little sedimentary matter, readily 
supplied by currents and rivers. 


Of corals and coral reefs. 


The takers of corals are an immense 
source of modification upon the earth’s 
crust; they act like those plants which 
generate peat. Coral reefs are not, 
however, entirely composed of zoo- 

hytes, but of other shell-animals. 
Vhen the reefs rise above the level of 
the ocean, the corals leave off working. 
and the branched madrepores at great 
depths form their foundation. Sup- 
posing a century to give rise to six 
inches depth in the growth of a coral 
reef, it would take three thousand years 
to complete one of fifteen feet depth ; 
and this is perhaps the average rate of 
the increase of coral reefs. In the Pa- 
cific there are coral islands of from ten 
to fifteen hundred feet thick. The 
largest is thirty miles in diameter, and 
the smallest less than one mile. In 
the tropical regions the coral reefs 
abound to the extent of several thou- 
sand miles. The Pacific is a great 
voleanic region, and all its numerous 
islands are either coral limestone or 
volcanic rocks. Within the circular 
reefs there is always a lagoon, the floor 
of which is strewed over with coral. 

Some persons suppose all limestones 
to have originated from organised be- 
ings. Much, however, of calcareous 
mud or stone is deposited, and always 
increasing. Lime does not appear to 
be an animal product, but is combined 
from some simple elementary bodies 
by vital influence. Lime seems to 
have existed, just as much as alumine 
and other earthy substances, from the 
earliest formations of the globe. 
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A TALE. 


Dedicated to the Author of ‘* Eugene Aram, a Novel.” 
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DEDICATION. 
To the Author of “* Eugene Aram.” 


Sir,—I am a young man who have for 
a length of time applied myself to 
the cultivation of literature, and have 
hitherto entirely failed in deriving any 
emoluments from my exertions. I 
have in vain supplicated the magnates 
of every theatre in the metropolis with 
the offerings of my tragedies and come- 
dies, my operas and farces; and I have 
suffered reiterated rejections of my 
novels, poems, and romances, from 
every publisher who flourishes between 
the two opposite points of Paternoster 
Row and Albemarle Street. In despair 
of ever finding a vent for my lucubra- 
tions, and alarmed at the heaps of un- 
profitable MSS. which have been daily 
growing larger and larger upon my 
shelves, I sat myself down one evening 
about a fortnight ago, and spread out 
before me all the many cold and civil 
letters of refusal which I had received 
from different managers and booksel- 
lers, with a view of comparing their 
contents, and endeavouring to elicit 
the cause to which the universally un- 
favourable reception of my works was 
to be ascribed. As my eyes glanced 
along the ranks of the letters which I 
had disposed in parade order on my 
writing-table, I was surprised to find 
that the very identical phrase occurred 
in every one of them: managers of 
major or of minor theatres, publishers 
of every grade of fashion, and of every 
quarter of the metropolis, were all una- 
nimous in expressing their approba- 
tion of the talent exhibited in my 
productions. My dramatic efforts, 
whether in five acts or in two, would 
doubtless have succeeded some ten 
years ago; but, unhappily, they were 
not of a “popular description ;”——my 
poems were classical, pure in taste, 
perfect in diction; but, most unhap- 
pily, were not, at present, of a “popular 
description ;”—my novels were ‘just in 
character, interesting in plot, pathetic, 
unexceptionable in sentiment; but, 
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unhappily, they were not of a popular 
description.” ‘The letters, in fact, in- 
formed me that my literary exertions 
possessed every merit, except the one 
essential and only merit which is really 
valued by the dealer in such commo- 
dities —the merit of suiting the reign- 
ing taste of the public. Having arrived 
at this discovery, my hopes revived. 
“Those who write to live,” [ exclaimed, 
“ must write to please!” I resolved to 
apply myself, on the instant, to the 
reformation of my mode of composition. 
I tied up my former works in separate 
parcels, and deposited them in my 
trunks and closets, to await a change of 
fashion in the reading world; and, 
sending my laundress to the circulating 
library for the last most popular novel, 
I determined to study its style and 
manner, to investigate the principles 
on which it was written, to imbibe its 
spirit, and to compose my next new 
work as nearly as possible upon its 
model. Sir, the volumes which were 
brought to me were those of Eugene 
Aram. 

Before I had read a hundred pages 
of that most extraordinary production, 
the errors aud defects of my own efforts 
were made apparenttome. From the 
frequent perusal of older works of ima- 
gination, I had learnt so to weave the 
incidents of my story as to interest the * 
feelings of the reader in favour of vir- 
tue, and to increase his detestation of 
vice. Ihave been taught by Eugene 
Aram to mix vice and virtue up toge- 
ther in such an inextricable confusion 
as to render it impossible that any pre- 
ference should be given to either, or 
that the one, indeed, should be at all 
distinguishable from the other. I had 
hitherto sought to give an agreeable 
view of life, to inspire contented dis- 
positions towards the existing institu- 
tions of society, and to leave a calm 
and pleasing impression upon the 
mind. But I have been wrong: this 
was evidently an unpopular proceed- 
ing; for nothing can be more painful 
than the recollections that remain after 
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the perusal of your volumes, in which 
“‘ whatever is” is sneered at as being 

wrong, and nothing is eulogised but 

“what is not.” I had, in all my for- 

mer works, endeavoured to draw my 

characters in correspondence with the 

general principles of nature, and the 

ordinary effects of education and cir- 

cumstances upon them ; but you, sir, 

I perceive, have taken a course diame- 

trically opposite to this, and delight in 

imagining and representing the excep- 

tions. A learned friend of mine has 

considered you as an eminent disciple 

of the “intensity school” of novel- 

writers ; but in this I cannot agree 

with him. Eugene Aram has certainly 

many qualities in common with the 

Anglo-German style of Mr. Godwin’s 

followers; but I cannot help thinking 
that your rank in literature is of a 

higher grade than that which any mere 

disciple can ever hope to reach. Iam 

inclined to regard you as an original 

discoverer in the world of literary en- 
terprise, and to reverence you as the 

father of a new “ lusus nature school.” 
There is no other title by which your 
manner could be so aptly designated. 
I am told, for instance, that in a former 
work, having to paint an adulterer, you 

described him as belonging to the class 
of country curates, among whom, per- 
haps, such a criminal is not met with 
once in a hundred years; while, on 
the contrary, being in search of a 
tender-hearted, generous, sentimental, 
high-minded hero of romance, you 
turned to the pages of The Newgate 
Calendar, and looked for him in the 
list of men who have cut throats for 
money, among whom a person in pos- 
session of such qualities could never 
have been met with at all. Wanting 
a shrewd, selfish, worldly, calculating 
valet, you describe him as an old sol- 
dier, though he bears not a single trait 
of the character which might have been 
moulded by a long course of military 
service, but, on the contrary, is marked 
by all the distinguishing features of a 
bankrupt attorney or a lame duck from 
the Stock Exchange. Having to paint 
a cat, you endow her with the idiosyn- 
crasies of a dog. 

In the following tale I have attempt- 
ed to pursue the same path—longo in- 
tervallo, certainly—and to class myself 
as a diligent and admiring disciple of 
“the dusus nature school.” It will be 


my sole ambition to impart to my fu- 
ture efforts some portion of the intense 
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interest that distinguishes your works, 
and to acquire the fame which the 
skilful imitation of so great a master 
as yourself may hope to receive from 
the generosity of an enlightened and 
delighted public. In taking my sub- 
ject from that walk of life to which you 
had directed my attention, many mo- 
tives conspired to fix my choice on 
the heroine of the ensuing tale: she is 
a classic personage—her name has been 
already “linked to immortal verse” by 
the muse of Canning. Besides, it is 
extraordinary that, as you had com- 
menced a tragedy under the title of 
Eugene Aram, I had already sketched 
a burletta with the title of Elizabeth 
Brownrigge. I had, indeed, in my 
dramatic piece, been ‘guilty of an egre- 

gious and unpardonable error: I had 
attempted to excite the sympathies of 
the audience in favour of the murdered 
apprentices, but your novel has dis- 
abused me of so vulgar a prejudice, 
and, in my present version of her case, 
all the interest of the reader and all the 
pathetic powers of the author will be 
engaged on the side of the murderess. 
I have taken a few slight liberties with 
the story, but such alterations have the 
sanction of your example and the re- 
commendation of your authority. As 
you have omitted any mention of the 
wife of your Eugene, I have not 
thought it necessary to recall the read- 
er’s attention to the husband and six- 
teen children of my Elizabeth. As you 
have given your hero more learning 
and virtue than he possessed, and con- 
verted the usher of a grammar-school 
at Hayes, whom the boys used to irri- 
tate for their amusement by whistling 
behind his back, into the solitary stu- 
dent of a lone and romantic tower in a 
distant county; I have presumed to 
raise.the situation of my esiee, and, 

instead of portraying her as the wife 
of a saddler in Fleur-de-lis Court, and 
midwife of the poor-house, I have re- 
presented her in my tale as a young 
gentlewoman of independent fortune, a 
paragon of beauty, a severe and learned 
moral philosopher, and the Lady Boun- 
tiful of the village of Islington. As 
your Jacobina, the cat, is “endowed 
with all the properties of a dog, I have 
not scrupled, where the urgency of the 
case required it, to transfer to my 
Muggletonian, the dog, the instincts 
that are peculiar to a cat. With a sin- 
gle exception, I have endeavoured to 
follow your steps, sir, as an humble 
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votary of the dusus nature school; but 
in one case, I have found myself com- 
pelled to disregard the example of my 
great prototype: it was necessary, In 
the progress of my plot, to introduce 
the character of a kind and affectionate 
parent. You will excuse the lingering 
prejudices of early education ;—I have 
not made him, in imitation of your 
Houseman, a person of low life and 
ferocious manners, a housebreaker and 
a cut-throat, but a gentleman, a magis- 
trate, and a Christian. 


But enough of this. It is not the 
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design, but the execution of my work 
that you and the world will judge me 
by. Should it be thoughi to bear any 
even the slightest resemblance to your 
celebrated production, I shall be con- 
tent; and, with every due sentiment 
of respect for your talents, and admira- 
tion of your ingenious application of 
them, I beg leave to lay the tale of 
Elizabeth Brownrigge as an humble 
offering on the shrine of that genius to 
which we are indebted for the novel of 
Eugene Aram. 
Tue Avurtuor. 


BOOK I. 
CHAPTER I. 


Islington: the Red Cabbage — Specimen of Lusus Natura — Philosophers of the Porch— 
Who is she? 


There hangs a mystery ever. 


“« Yet about her 
She doth walk, 


Wrapt in incomprehensibility ; 








Lovely but half-reveal’d, as is the moon 
Shrouded in mists of evening, or the rose 
Veil’d by its mossy coverture, and bathed 
In heavy drops of the past thunder-shower.” 
From Elizabeth Brownrigge, a MS, Burletta. 


Some twenty years ago the now popu- 
lous suburb of Islington stood, in the 
midst of its meadows and its corn-fields, 
a romantic but inconsiderable ham- 
let. The cottages of its simple and in- 
nocent peasantry, each standing in its 
little inclosure of neatly-cultivated gar- 
den-ground, overgrown with honey- 
suckle and jasmine, and sheltered by 
the protection of a grove of stately oaks, 
were scattered thickly but irregularly 
around the parish church, while here 
and there appeared among them a few 
houses of more extended dimensions, 
the villas of certain wealthier citizens, 
who delighted to find in this secluded 
spot that repose from the distractions 
of business, and quiet from the din of 
men, which was denied them in the 
neighbourhood of Fleet Street or Cheap- 
side. In those days, the only inn of 
Islington was the Red Cabbage—a 
name which it had gradually acquired 
from the imperfect skill of the village 
artist who had undertaken to delineate 
the red rose upon its sign. The house 


had, two centuries before, beea a royal 
residence; at which time it was ho- 
noured as a favourite hunting-seat of 
the virgin daughter of the eighth Henry. 
But it had now “ fallen, sadly fallen, 
from its high estate.” Desolation had 
marked it for its own: its corniced 





gables were dilapidated, its massive 
window-frames were despoiled of the 
richly-pictured light that had once 
emblazoned them, and the numerous 
windows were either altogether fortified 
with brick and mortar against the de- 
mands of the tax-gatherer, to the vast 
abridgement of his majesty’s revenue, 
or were disfigured by the adoption of 
various expedients to supply the loss 
of their deficient or shattered panes of 
glass without having recourse to the 
glazier. The whole of the centre and 
left wing of the building were over- 
grown with ivy, of which the branches 
had insinuated themselves into the fis- 
sures of the masonry, and were rapidly 
accelerating the work of time by in- 
creasing the ruin which their foliage 
concealed. The right wing was no 
longer habitable; the roof had been 
crushed by the fall of a stack of chim- 
neys in the high wind of January, 
1670, and had never afterwards been 
repaired. Indeed, but few traces of 
the ancient magnificence of the build- 
ing now remained, except the ample 
and grotesquely-ornamented porch ; 
and even of this the beauty was 
eclipsed, for the high north road had, 
at that spot, been raised so many feet 
as to form a complete breast-work in 
its front, and the entrance was now 
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reached by descending as many steps 
as in prouder days it had stood elevat- 
ed at the summit of. But still, faded 
as are the glories — waned as is the 
light of that once royal palace —I 
never approach the place, and see the 
sign of the red cabbage hanging aloft 
from the projecting branch of the 
aged elm by which that venerable and 
mouldering porch is overshadowed, 
but a world of historic and poetic 
associations are awakened in my mind ; 
my memory reverts to the personages 
and the incidents of other times — to 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary, to 
Lord Bacon and Lord Burleigh —to 
the success of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and the defeat of the Spanish 
armada. 

It was somewhere about twelve 
o'clock on a fine, bright, sunny day, 
25th of June, 1765, that Timothy 
Hitch and Giles Fillup were conversing 
together, and taking the air and the 
dust, their heer and their pipes, within 
the shady area of the porch in question. 
Timothy Hitch was a young man of 
some six-and-twenty years of age; but 
his ever-laughing eye, his ruddy com- 
plexion, his loosely flowing, flaxen- 
coloured curls, and his thoughtless ex- 
pression of countenance, might have 
led the superficial spectator into a be- 
lief that he had as yet scarcely passed 
his teens. He was dressed in the first 
style of elegance, according to the 
fashion of the time. His coat and 
inexpressibles were of fawn-coloured 
camlet, trimmed at the edge, and 
worked at the button-holes with silver 
galloon ; his waistcoat was of pink 
satin, flowered over with a large 
spreading pattern of silver ranuncu- 
luses, and surrounded with a broad 
silver lace; on his head, placed care- 
lessly on one side, was a small three- 
cornered hat, which was graced by a 
cockade, and, in correspondence with 
the rest of his apparel, edged with 
silver. Thus attired, conscious of the 
attractions of his dress and person, he 
stood in an easy, lounging attitude, 
with his back rested against the pillar 
of the porch of the Red Cabbage, and 
looked laughingly down upon the long, 
spare figure, and the grim and sallow 
face, of Giles Fillup the host, who was 
seated on the opposite bench, as they 
exchanged the following brief sen- 
tences of talk, intermixed with copious 
draughts of ale and puffs of tobacco- 
smoke. 
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“ Tt’s all a fallacy—it’s all a fallacy,” 
sighed forth the melancholy Giles ; 
“ Jife’s a vale of tears.” 

“ Pshaw! nonsense!” replied Ti- 
mothy; “a vale of beer, you mean, 
man !” 

“ All labour and sorrow—eating and 
growing hungry again, drinking and 
becoming dry !” 

“ Dry! what, already? Why, man, 
you were wet enough last night when 
I pulled you dead drunk out of the 
gutter.” 

“Timothy Hitch, don’t be so pro- 
fane! Dead drunk!—dead! I won- 
der that 4 man of your trade”. 

“ Profession, Giles, my boy! Zooks, 
profession !” 

“ Well, of your profession, then — 
I’m astonished, I say, that you, who 
pick all the bread you eat out of dead 
men’s mouths, and haven’t a shirt be- 
longing to you but was pilfered from 
a dead man’s back, can bear even to 
give utterance to the word without a 
shudder.” 

* No reflections upon my profession, 
Master Fillup. What! isn’t it the last 
and most honourable branch of the 
law ?” 

“ Most honourable !” 

* Aye, to be sure it is. 
again,— most honourable !” 

“ Prove it, Timothy — prove it.” 

“Why, with us gentlemen of the 
law, isn't the order of precedency re- 
versed, as it were, by general consent !” 

* How do ye mean? I don’t know. 
Ts it?” 

“ As certainly as I stand here. Why, 
is not the constable more honourable 
than the thief?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

* And the attorney that compounds 
the brief against him more honourable 
than the constable ?” 

‘ Perhaps he is.” 

“ And the counsellor that pleads 
out of the brief more honourable than 
the attorney ?” 

‘“« There’s no denying it.” 

“ And is not the judge, again, more 
honourable than the counsellor? Zooks! 
Giles Fillup, I say, are not all these 
things true?” 

“I think they are.” 

“ Well, then, by parity of reasoning, 
must not I, Timothy Hitch, his ma- 
jesty’s hangman, and last executer 
of the laws of this great kingdom, 
be as much more honourable than the 
judge, who only utters the sentence of 
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the law, as he is than the counsellor, 
or the counsellor than the attorney, or 
the attorney than the constable, or the 
constable than the thief? Why, the 
point’s as clear as day.—My pipe’s out, 
though.—But doesn’t it stand to com- 
mon sense !—Isn’t it reason, Master 
Fillup ?” 

“Say what you will, it’s a dark and 
melancholy office, Timothy.” 

“ Melancholy !—why? Haven’t I 
- plenty of leisure, plenty of money, 
plenty of victuals, and plenty of the 
best apparel? Then for variety! 
Don’t I travel, whenever a job’s re- 
quired to be neatly done, from one 
end of England to the other, half a 
dozen times in the course of the 
circuit? And for sights! Zounds! 
who ever gets so many, or finer? 
Shew me a finer sight anywhere than 
a fine execution! And where’s the 
man that ever sees so many of them 
as I do?” 

“Your heart’s as hard as a stone, 
Timothy! Timothy, you’ve no fellow- 
feeling for the poor, guilty creatures you 
help to put out of the world.” 

“No, no, Fillup!—don’t say that,” 
replied the young, the fair-faced, and 
the light-spirited companion of mine 
host, while his fine jocund countenance 
assumed a cast of unwonted sadness, 
and the tear of sensibility, which rose 
involuntarily in his usually laughing 
eye, for a moment dimmed its bright- 
ness — “ No !—don’t say so!—I do 
pity the poor creatures, Giles, with 
my whole soul I pity them ; and always 
tie them up as tenderly as if they were 
my dearest relations. But, pshaw! 
this is folly.” 

He here made a strong effort to 
suppress the rising emotions of his 
heart; and, having dashed away the 
falling drops from his eyelid with the 
back of his hand, whilst the sunny 
light of his soul burst forth again, and 
dispersed the clouds which had gather- 
ed about his brow, he exclaimed, in his 
usual tone of vivacity, “ But come, 
my boy! Zooks! fill me another pipe ; 
and I’m not the fellow that would make 
any objection to a second pot of porter. 
—What!” he continued to the host, who 
had now returned, bearing a pewter 
vessel full of the generous and frothy 
beverage in his hand —“ What! does 
Miss Elizabeth Brownrigge live here 
still ?” 

“Yes; at the new house in the 
village, with the green railing before it.” 
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“ And as beautiful as ever?” 

“ Beauty is but a fading flower,” 
sighed Giles; “ ’tis but as the grass 
of the field—here to-day and gone 
to-morrow! But, to be sure, she is 
wonderfully fair—a lily of Sharon, 
my friend Timothy —fair as a lily 
and as upright as a lily !” 

“ Well, who could have thought it? 
Not married yet! Such a beautiful girl!” 

“ Aye, and so virtuous withal! Why, 
she has founded in the village a lying-in 
hospital for married women only. She 
attends the poor creatures herself, and 
feeds, washes, and lodges them all at 
her own expense.” 

** So good and so beautiful, and not 
married !” exclaimed the enthusiastic 
hangman. ‘“ Why, the batchelors of 
these parts have no taste, no soul, 
no sense of what is really lovely and 
exquisite in human nature !” 

“T don’t know; I should not like 
to have it said that it came from me, 
but”—and Giles Fillup lowered his 
voice to an audible whisper as he 
added, “‘ according to my notions, that 
young Master Alphonso Belvidere, the 
son of the rich banker that has just 
purchased the manor house and park 
at the end of the village, is casting a 
sheep’s eye at Miss Elizabeth Brown- 
rigge.” 

*€ Well done, Master Alphonso Bel- 
videre!” cried Timothy Hitch; “I 
would not wish any man a better 
fortune. Here’s a health to him and 
to Miss Elizabeth Brownrigge. Here, 
Fillup, my old fellow ! “ 

“Not so old either, Master Hitch ; 
only sixty last Martinmas.” 

“ My young fellow, then?” 

‘** Not so young either.” 

“ Well, my middle-aged fellow, then 
—we’ll not quarrel about an epithet— 
here, take a draught to the health of 
Miss Elizabeth Brownrigge.” 

“ Long life and happiness,” uttered 
Giles, with the deep-drawn breath, the 
demure air, and the earnest tone of one 
making a most important effort of voli- 
tion, while, by a dexterous turn of his 
hand, he imparted a slow circuitous 
motion to the contents of the porter 
pot-—‘* Long life and every earthly 
happiness to the good and beautiful 
Elizabeth Brownrigge !” 

“ Elizabeth Brownrigge! Ah! ah!” 
shrieked a voice at the top of the steps 
which descended from the high road to 
the porch of the Red Cabbage —“ who 
speaks of Elizabeth Brownrigge ?” 
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Timothy Hitch started at the fright- 
ful vehemence of the sound—the porter 
pot was suddenly arrested on its way 
to the mouth of Giles Fillup—both, 
motionless as statues, stood rivetted to 
the spot on which the unexpected and 
soul-appalling words had fixed them, 
with their eyes turned in astonishment 
towards the wild and strangely attired 
female figure from whom they had 
proceeded. 

The person who met their view ap- 
peared somewhat less than sixteen 
years of age. In her sunken and 
harassed eyes, which were red and 
bloodshot from fatigue and want of 
sleep, the traces of many cares were 
deeply printed. Her young features, 
though of the most delicate contour, 
and such as a sculptor might have 
studied to refine his views of ideal 
beauty, were emaciated from want and 
illness ; yet the cheeks and lips were 
thickly coated with red paint, which 
the course of her tears and the dews of 
perspiration had fretted into stripes, 
and showered in ruddy drops upon 
the dusty and disarranged bufton, 
which, extended upon a wire frame- 
work, formed a swelling semicircle on 
either side her neck. Her bright 
chestnut hair appeared to have been 
most elaborately dressed and powdered, 
but had escaped from the confinement 
of its black pins and pomatum, and 
was straggling at large over her face 
and shoulders. The gauze cap, that 
crowned the summit of the lofty 
cushion over which her locks had 
been curled, and craped, and plastered, 
was torn as in a midnight broil; and 
the artificial flowers, and tips of vari- 
ously-coloured ostrich feathers that had 
adorned it, were hanging about her 
head in loose and most-admired dis- 
order. Her richly embroidered sack 
and petticoat were empurpled with 
several large stains of port wine, soiled 
with the mud of London and the dust 
of the country, and disfigured by many 
a wide and recent rent. As she stood 
upon the steps, raising her large hoop 
out of the way of her high heeled satin 
shoes with her left hand, to facilitate 
her descent, and tossing her right arm 
aloft above her head, a gust of wind 
suddenly arising gave a fluttering mo- 
tion to her streaming hair, to the shat- 
tered ornaments of her head-gear, and 
to her long pendant ruffles of Brussels 
point, which admirably harmonised 
with the agitated expression of her 
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countenance and the wild character of 
her figure. The men were awed— 
they feared and pitied her—they knew 
not whether to retire or to advance— 
they wished, yet dreaded, to address 
her. 

But while they paused, all further 
hesitation on their part was effectually 
put an end to by the unknown visitor 
herself, who, looking down upon them 
with an eye of shrewd severity, and a 
laugh of piercing bitterness and con- 
temptuous derision, cried, “ And so it’s 
Elizabeth Brownrigge you’re praising! 
Well, well! that’s as it should be!” 

She here tottered into the porch in 
which the men were standing, and fell 
down upon the nearest seat, exhausted 
with weakness and fatigue. The young 
and gentle-hearted Timothy, losing the 
feeling of astonishment in commisera- 
tion of her evident state of destitution, 
immediately hastened to the side of the 
wanderer, and was most earnest in 
offering, and most anxious to admi- 
nister assistance. After the pause of 
a few moments the faintness seemed 
to leave her; and, waving him away 
with the air of a woman of quality, 
after many abortive efforts to deliver 
herself with calmness and precision, 
she said, “You must be surprised, 
gentlemen, at seeing me here at this 
hour of the day —alone, too, and with- 
out my chariot. Ten thousand pardons 
for this intrusion ;—but servants are 
so slow. You were speaking of Miss 
Brownrigge—Elizabeth, I think, you 
said. Ah! ah! ah!” 

A little affected laugh here inter- 
rupted the voluble but bewildered flow 
of her rhetoric, which was succeeded 
by-—“ I declare I feel quite faint and 
weak. So!—Good and beautiful !— 
Very extraordinary where this coach- 
man of mine can be loitering —at the 
alehouse, I’ll warrant. Pray, has she 
any apprentices now 2?” 

“ Whom do you speak of, madam ?” 
demanded Timothy Hitch, with an air 
of gentleness and respect, which inti- 
mated his sympathy in the distress, 
rather than consideration for the ap- 
parent condition, of the person he was 
addressing. 

“Speak of!” cried the unknown 
female, looking wildly in his face— 
“ speak of !— But, alas! alas! you 
here again! That voice—that look! 
Oh! it haunts me by day—every day, 
and all day long. At night I see it in 
my dreams — it’s a shadow always near 
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me! Light wont dissipate it— dark- 
ness cannot hide it! Away! away! 
Let me be mocked at by the shadow 
only, not tortured thus by the terrible 
reality of your presence. I say, for 
mercy’s sake, away !” 

“ Why, lady, do you thus shudder 
at the presence of a friend? Indeed, 
you cannot have seen me before.” 

“ Hush! hush!—No more! 
more !” 

“ Be assured I never injured you.” 

« Silence ! oh, silence! Those words 
are sharp and envenomed as the pointed 
tongues of scorpions—they sting the 
core of my heart, and penetrate the 
marrow of my brain.” Then, dropping 
her voice to a tone, low, solemn, and 
scarcely audible, grasping the left wrist 
of Timothy Hitch with her right hand, 
and holding him at the distance of her 
extended arm, she added, ‘* Where were 
you, think ye, when my mother and my 
brother died ?” 

“JT, madam !—Where was I when 
they died ?” 

“ Dear me! where is this chariot of 
mine?—In a very different carriage 
from that did they, poor souls, take 
their last drive in this world !—But, 
then, it cost them nothing —that was 
some advantage; and ’tis not every 
cart that goes through Tyburn turnpike 
without paying toll as it passes.—But, 
oh! my aching head, my aching 
head !” 

Overpowered by the energy of these 
strong emotions, acting upon a weak- 
ened and debilitated frame, the poor 
wretch here made a second attempt 
to conceal her misery by an affected 
laugh, and then went off into a violent 
hysteric. Giles Fillup and Timothy 
Hitch exerted themselves with all the 
interest of sincere and unsophisticated 
benevolence in effecting her restoration. 
In the course of their endeavours, some 
nourishment and cordials were admi- 
nistered, which were of essential service 
to the unhappy girl, and supplied the 
inanition, which was one of the imme- 
diate causes of the distress she laboured 
under. On recovering herself, she 
reverted to the subject of Miss Brown- 
rigge, and studiously avoiding the sight 
of Timothy, she repeated to Giles 
Fillup her former question: “ Has she 
any ’prentices now !” 

“‘ She has,” answered mine host of 
the Red Cabbage, “two young girls, 
as handmaids, who attend upon her, 
and who are apprenticed to her for 


no 
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seven years by the parish officers of 
White Friars.’ 

“ Their names are—” 

** Mary Mitchel and Mary Clifford.” 

* Poor things! poor things! Howl 
pity them !” 

“ Pity them !” exclaimed mine host ; 
“‘ where could the orphan and the in- 
digent ever hope to find so kind a 
guardian, or so happy an asylum as in 
the house of that good lady? Pity 
them! Why, they are the envy of all 
the young girls of the village, as they 
walk to the parish church, once every 
Wednesday and Friday, and twice 
every Sunday, in their neat blue cloth 
gowns, their little, tidy, white caps, 
aprons, bibs and tuckers, and each 
with her Bible and prayer-book under 
herarm. Pity them! Oh!” said Giles, 
devoutly casting up his eyes as he 
uttered the ejaculation, “Ok! it were 
a blessed thing if every mother’s daugh- 
ter were trained, as they are, in the 
paths of virtue from their youth.” 

“ And,” muttered the stranger, ab- 
stractedly, “both their names are 
Mary, too.” 

“See there!” interrupted Giles, 
pointing to a thin, graceful, and elegant 
young lady, who now appeared from 
the opening of a green lane in the 
distance, accompanied by a tall, finely- 
formed, patrician-looking youth ; “see 
there is Miss Brownrigge, and Master 
Alphonso Belvidere along with her, as 
sure as I’m alive!” 

“‘ Where! where!” said the stranger ; 
“T’llsee her—I’ll speak to her—though 
pestilence should strike me dead before 
her, and hell should yawn and swallow 
me at her feet !” 

So saying, she rushed wildly forth 
from the porch of the inn, and fled 
with the speed of lightning toward the 
spot where Elizabeth and Alphonso 
had appeared. But before she had 
completely reached them, she was seen 
to slacken her pace—to stop—to pause 
an instant, and then turn suddenly 
round, as if her resolution failed her, 
and fly as rapidly away down a path 
in the opposite direction. 

At the sight of this unexpected ap- 
parition, Elizabeth started, trembled, 
and drew nearer to the side of Alphonso. 
Her alarm, however, was but moment- 
ary. Before Timothy Hitch had time 
to say, “‘ Where the deuce could that 
strange woman come from ?” the agita- 
tion of Miss Brownrigge had completely 
passed away ; and before Giles Fillup 
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had responded, “ A poor mad creature, 
I take it; but who can she be?” the 
lady, moving on with her wonted air 


of firm and delicate composure, had 
led her lover out of view of the inn. 


CHAPTER Il. 
Portraits: a Pair of Lovers—A Dinner at Noon—Table-Talk. 


‘** Sure such a pair were never seen, 
So aptly framed to meet by nature.”"—Sueripan’s Duenna. 


*«« Gentlemen, welcome; ’tis a word I use— 
From me expect no further compliment. 
Nor do I name it often at our meeting. ; 
Once spoke, to those that understand me best, 
And know I always purpese as I speak, 
Hath ever yet sufficed : so let it you. 
Nor do I love that common phrase of guests, 
As ‘ we make bold,’ or ‘ we are troublesome,’ 
* We take you unprovided,’ and the like. 





I know you understanding, gentlemen, 
And knowing me, cannot persuade } yourselv es 


With me you shall be troublesome or bold.’ 


’—Heywoop. 


‘* Hell hath no fury like a woman scorn’d.”’—Lexr, Rival Queens. 


Tur pair who retired from the ad- 
miring gaze of Timothy Hitch and 
Giles Fillup, at the conclusion of the 
last chapter, were formed in the very 
prodigality of nature. Each seemed 
to have been created, rich in every 
personal endowment, as the worthy 
counterpart of the other. Young they 
were ; but in them youth was blooming 
with all its freshness, and devoid of all 
its frivolities. Beautiful they were ; 
but the beauty which rendered them 
the delight and admiration of the eyes 
of others, was held of no estimation in 
their own. Alphonso, who stood six 
feet two without his shoes, united, in 
the compact and slender structure of 
his person, the vigour of the Hercules 
with the elegance of the Apollo. His 
features, which were cast in the perfect 
mould of the Antinous, were coloured 
with a deep, rich sunniness of tone, 
which no pencil inferior to that of Titian 
could ever have aspired to imitate ; 
while the breadth of his forehead be- 
spoke the intellectual powers of a 
Newton or a Locke; and the bright, 
lambent, and innocuous fires of his 
unfathomable eye beamed with the 
gentle virtues of a martyred saint. As 
his figure was characterised by strength 
and grace, so was his countenance by 
intelligence and humility. He was 
distinguished among literary men as 
the editor of a new monthly magazine ; 
and his attire was of that simple style 
of elegance which accorded well with 
the cast of his person, the expression 
of his countenance, and the gravity of 


his pursuits. He wore a plain black 
hat, of which the somewhat expansive 
brim was slightly turned up at the 
sides ; his coat, waistcoat, and nether 
garments, were formed en suite of snufi- 
coloured broad cloth; his stockings 
were of white silk, variegated with 
horizontal stripes of blue ; and his only 
ornaments were the silver buckles that 
glistened, with a modest and a moon- 
like lustre, at his knees, on his shoes, 
and in the front of his hat. 

Of Elizabeth, the virgin philanthro- 
pist, the youthful benefactress of the 
village, who, when at home in the ele- 
gant apartment of her romantic cottage, 
occupied all her solitary hours in 
making garments for the naked, and 
who rarely passed beyond the green 
and trellised boundaries of her garden 
but to administer to the sick or hungry 
some healing or savoury consolation— 
of Elizabeth, the height was above the 
middle size, and the slimness of her 
figure would have conveyed an idea of 
weakness and fragility to the mind of 
the spectator, but for the upright 
bearing of her person, and the firm 
and decided step with which she 
moved. Many engravings of her are 
in circulation ; but, though they all 
owe their origin to a miniature by a 
celebrated painter, which Alphonso 
constantly wore about him, the likeness 
has sadly suffered from being sub- 
mitted to the hands of inferior artists ; 
and there is no print with which I am 
acquainted that affords the faintest 
hint of the exquisite beauty with which 
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she was endowed. There are some, 
perhaps, which convey a slight intima- 
tion of the elevated cast of her features, 
but they do nothing more. What 
hand, indeed, however skilful, could 
give an adequate representation of that 
high, towering forehead, which bespoke 
a more than female reach of thought ; 
of those large blue and finely-opened 
eyes, with the silken lashes that over- 

shadowed them; of that aquiline but 

feminine nose, with its delicately- 

chisseled nostrils ; of that mouth, with 

its curling lips, distinctly cut and 

closely meeting, the sure symbols of 

moral and intellectual energy; of that 

well-proportioned chin, or of the elo- 

quent tincture of that complexion, 

which, bearing in its general hue the 

fair, polished, and transparent white- 

ness of the purest alabaster, was, from 

time to time, suffused with a fainter 

or deeper glow of vermilion, corre- 

sponding with the strength of the emo- 

tions that were swaying in her breast. 

Kind and gentle as every feature of her 

face proclaimed her to be, the prevail- 

ing expression of her countenance was 

that of fixedness and determination, 

She looked the image of a virtue which 

could never err; or, which, if it erred, 

was lost for ever, and would never 

again recover its first state. 

Such was Elizabeth Brownrigge ; 
such she now stood at the garden 
gate, which Alphonso was opening for 
her, attired according to the costume 
she is represented as wearing in her 
pictures. Over a gown of flowered 
Indian chintz she had ona black mode 
cloak, richly trimmed with lace, and 
lined with rose-coloured satin. Her 
dark glossy hair, which she wore with- 
out powder, was turned up behind, 
and smoothed simply in front over a 
moderately-sized cushion; a lace cap, 
neatly plaited, covered her ears; above 
which, somewhat inclined, so as to 
shade the eyes, and secured by long 
pins that projected from both sides 
of her head, was a small black satin 
gipsy-hat, trimmed round the crown 
with a puffing of rose-coloured riband 
to match the lining of her cloak. As 
the lovers thus stood together, at the 
entrance of the small garden that fronted 
the dwelling of Elizabeth, protracting, 
to the utmost, the moment of separa- 
tion, and fearing to utter the “ fare- 
well” that trembled upon their lips, 
Alphonso, taking the hand of his mis- 
tress, and regarding her with a look of 
tenderness, said,— 
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“I depend, then, on seeing you 
again! You'll walk with me in the 
cool of the evening ?” 

“I have promised,” replied Eliza- 
beth. “ Do you remember any in- 
stance of my neglecting an engage- 
ment, that you seem thus inclined to 
doubt me?” 

“ No! oh, no! Imagine it not. I 
am incapable of any feeling towards 
thee but that of the most implicit con- 
fidence. But, my dearest”— 

“ Tush !” interrupted Elizabeth. 
“ T like not these professions; strong 
actions please me better than strong 
words. How frequently have I en- 
joined, Alphonso, that these superla- 
tive terms of affection should neither 
be uttered in my presence, nor find a 

lace in any letter you address to me. 
Jearest! Absurd! The expression is 
as foolish as it is profane. Let our 
attachment be restrained within the 
bounds, and declared according to the 
rules, ofreason. Nay, look not down, 
good Alphonso; I pardon you this 
error.” 

“ Kindest, sweetest !” 

“ Again!” 

“ Impose not, my own Elizabeth, 
this severe restriction upon the sug- 
ge tions of my heart! Why interdict 
my tongue from delivering the senti- 
ments which are prompted by the 
warm, fresh-springing, and genuine 
emotions of my soul ?” 

‘¢T would have all men speak the 
truth, Alphonso—the exact, simple, and 
invariable truth ; not only that which 
they may imagine to be true for the 
moment, but that which was true in 
time past, and will be true in all time 
to come. It is possible, and I do not 
doubt it, that your present affection to- 
wards me is as devoted as your words 
describe ; but was it so last year? can 
you be sure that it will be so in the 
next? No! What connexion, then, 
have these protestations of attachment 
with that eternal and immutable truth 
which should be the paramount object 
and the ruling principle of all inter- 
course of conversation between man 
and man?” 

“Sweet monitress, your wisdom 
shall be the pole-star of my mind !” 

“So be it, then, if you will deal in 
such idle metaphors and poetic exag- 
gerations ; but now betake you to your 
home. In five minutes the church clock 

will strike: it will take you four to reach 
the manor-house; and, as your father 
dines punctually at two, you'll have 
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but one minute to spare. 
Alphonso !” 

“ Why will you not accompany me? 
My father desired, requested, implored 
your presence !” 

“It cannot be! I have an import- 
ant and a painful duty to despatch 
within. This is the hour; it cannot 
be dispensed with ; it must not be de- 
ferred. And so farewell till evening !” 

“ Till seven !” 

“Till seven precisely,” rejoined 
Elizabeth ; and, accompanied by her 
little dog, Muggletonian, which had 
stood beside her, fondly rubbing his 
head against her gown during the 
whole of the previous conversation, 
she retired up the gravel walk which 
led to the trellised entrance of her 
ornamented cottage. 

Alphonso gazed tenderly after her 
as she withdrew, and then turned his 
hurried steps towards his father’s. He 
had not, however, proceeded many 
yards, when, having reached an emi- 
nence that afforded a view of the win- 
dows of his love, he stopped, and cast 
a ‘longing, lingering look behind’ 
him, with the hope of catching yet 
another glimpse of her at the embow- 
ered lattice, or among the flowers of 
her garden. 

His eye was disappointed ; but, as 
he stood silently gazing * en the 
casket in which was garnered up the 
joy and treasure of his soul, his ear 
was startled by the sound of two 
piercing shrieks in the distance: they 
were evidently those of a child in tor- 
ture. He listened, with the fullest 
stretch, and most eager exertion of his 
faculty, to catch a repetition of the 
cry. For a time, all was silent; but, 
after the lapse of a few seconds, the 
same appalling expressions of agony 
struck upon his sense, in a fainter 
tone, but of a more protracted con- 
tinuance than before. Whence could 
they proceed? The cries appeared to 
issue from that part of the village in 
which the dwelling of the good and 
beautiful Elizabeth was situated. But, 
no—that was impossible! Mr. Dea- 
con, the apothecary, whose house stood 
next her cottage, was not a father. 
There were no children residing in the 
neighbourhood but those two little 
handmaidens to whom his beloved was 
so tenderly attached, and whose educa- 
tion she so diligently directed. That 
they should suffer any severity, or that 
they ever should have cause to give ut - 
terance to such an expression of pain, 


So away, 
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was too incredible a supposition to find 
an instant’s lodgment in his mind. 
What, those little girls unhappy! blest 
as they were, living in the sight, and 
under the care, and beneath the same 
roof with his Elizabeth? It could not 
be! Alphonso paused yet another 
moment; the sounds returned no more ; 
and, convinced that he had been de- 
ceived by some auricular delusion, as 
the clock of Islington church struck 
two he hastily started from the spot, 
and did not relax his speed till he de- 
posited his hat on the marble table of 
his father’s hall. 

On reaching the manor-house, he 
found Mr. Belvidere already seated at 
dinner, with Mr. and Mrs. Deacon, 
The name of Deacon has before been 
mentioned. He was the next-door 
neighbour of Miss Brownrigge, and the 
highly-judicious and very respectable 
medical friend of the wealthier inhabit- 
ants of Islington and its vicinity. He 
was a corpulent gentleman, between 
forty and fifty. His wife, with whom 
he had for several years been united in 
the bonds of an unfruitful, but most 
happy wedlock, was of no particular 
age: she still retained the prominent 
and well-rounded graces of what is 
generally considered a fine woman, in 
the unimpaired perfection of their 
bloom; and she was content that her 
time of life should be feft problematical, 
as a matter of speculation among her 
friends, rather than fixed by any in- 
formation of her own. Mrs. Deacon, 
ever since Mr. Belvidere had taken up 
his residence at the manor-house, had 
entertained the deepest sense of the 
exalted merits of his son. She had, 
indeed, ventured to express her appro- 
bation of them in so candid a manner 
as somewhat to distress the modesty of 
Alphonso, and induce a slight disin- 
clination for her society. With that 
intuitive view into the recesses of the 
heart for which the sex is so particu- 
larly distinguished, the lady very quickly 
apprehended the unfavourable disposi- 
tion of his feelings towards herself; 
while the proximity of their dwellings 
affording her the opportunity of observ- 
ing his frequent visits to Elizabeth, she 
was not long in becoming equally well- 
informed with regard to his sentiments 
in another quarter. Though Mrs. 
TDeacon was the most irreproachable of 
wives; though she would not for the 
world have been guilty of a thought of 
connubial infidelity ; though, indeed, 
her principles were so strict on this 
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particular, that she had been the means 
of compelling her husband’s rival 
apothecary to leave the village, and 
seek the patronage of a less scrupulous 
neighbourhood, because his wife had 
been exposed to the vague rumour of a 
suspected flirtation ;—still, rigid as 
Mrs. Deacon was on the score of her 
matrimonial duties, she could not wit- 
ness Alphonso’s want of interest in her 
friendship, and his attachment to 
Elizabeth, without experiencing some 
degree of exasperation. She was vexed 
at the slight to which she was sub- 
jected. “ It was not,” as she continu- 
ally repeated to herself, “ that she 
was in love with the lad; but it was 
enough to provoke a saint, when she 
had condescended to shew him so much 
favour, to see him prefer a pale, tame, 
thread-paper slip of a girl, like Eliza- 
beth Brownrigge, to so personable a 
woman as herself.” She conceived 
that an injustice was committed 
against her charms; and she could not 
help resenting it. Her indignation 
found its vent in availing herself of 
every opportunity of depreciating her 
re is rival in the presence of Al- 
phonso, On entering the dining-room, 
our hero, finding that Mr. Deacon had, 
in his absence, taken possession of the 
bottom of the table, made a slight in- 
clination to his father and his guests,and 
slipped quietly into the vacant seat of the 
partie quarrée, opposite Mrs. Deacon. 

“ You are late to-day, my boy,” 
said his father; ‘* you are not apt to 
be out of the way at pudding-time.” 

“ T was detained longer than I ex- 
pected,” replied Alphonso; “ but I 
made the best speed I could.” 

“ Nothing wrong in the city, I 
hope?” 

“ No; a mere accidental miscalcu- 
lation of the time,” rejoined the son; 
and applied himself to the venison 
pasty with the determined air of a 
person who had completed his explana- 
tion, and with whom all attempt at 
any further inquiry would be entirely 
bootless. 

“ Did you meet Miss Brownrigge 
to-day,” demanded Mrs. Deacon, “ by 
chance or by appointment ?” 

“Which time to-day do you mean, 
madam?” replied our hero. “ I have 
had the happiness of seeing that young 
lady twice; in the morning, when I 
called to convey my father’s invitation 
to dinner, and lately, since my return 
from town.” 
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“Oh! then it was, I presume, by 
agreement that you met, about an hour 
since, opposite her new-fangled lying- 
in charity establishment?” 

“ On the contrary, that rencontre 
was merely a most fortunate accident. 
The appointment we made this morn- 
ing was for a walk towards Hampstead 
in the cool of the evening.” 

Mrs. Deacon looked utterly discon- 
certed ; and, in her turn, applied her- 
self to the venison pasty. 

“ What a beautiful creature Miss 
Brownrigge is!” exclaimed old Mr. 
Belvidere, after a pause. “ An old 
fellow like myself might almost wish 
to be young again, Deacon, to have 
the chance of winning the heart of such 
a girl.” 

“‘ She’s too pale,” said the ruddy 
Mr. Deacon, casting an approving 
glance on the damask and full-blown 
beauties of his spouse. 

“And far too thin,” rejoined the 
lady, looking round with a complacent, 
downward glance upon that wide cir- 
cumference of self to which her head 
formed the centre. 

“‘ Neither one nor the other, to my 
mind; but every man according to his 
taste: quot homines tot sententie—and 
so let us have a glass of wine. Come, 
come: a general breeze! Robin,” 
continued the warm-hearted and hos- 
_— old gentleman, to the grey- 

aired butler, who was always close to 
his elbow,—sometimes standing, some- 
times leaning, behind his chair,— 
“ Robin, a bumper of Madeira all 
round!” 

‘** However beautiful she may be,” 
persisted Mrs. Deacon, after swallow- 
ing the contents of her capacious glass, 
“one thing is quite certain,— Miss 
Brownrigge has a most intolerable and 
tyrannical disposition.” 

As she uttered this sentence, the 
colour of her cheek mounted to the 
very top of her forehead, indicating, as 
exactly as the rising mercury of a ther- 
mometer does the state of the atmos- 
phere, the blood-heat condition of her 
temper; while bridling up, with a 
little air of malignant triumph, she 
fixed her eyes full upon those of her 
opposite neighbour. 

** Disposition! oh, she’s a perfect 
virago |” ejaculated the uxorious apo- 
thecary. “Oh, dear! oh, dear! What 
a devil of a life she leads those two 
poor little parish-apprentices. I won- 
der” — 
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“ Sir!” exclaimed Alphonso, whose 
indignation was now raised to the ex- 
treme of endurance ;—“ Sir, however I 
may quell my spirit, and tolerate those 
base and calumnious insinuations 
which envy of the superior merits of 
Elizabeth Brownrigge may incite the 
unworthy of the other sex to propagate, 
—however silently and contemptuously 
I may regard the petty malice of a 
woman,—when I hear a man” — 

“ My dear Alphonso!” interrupted 
his father — 

“ Oh, sir!” interrupted Mrs. Dea- 
con, “ pray let the gentleman pro- 
ceed! I beg you'll not think of stop- 
ping him. Petty malice! Unworthy ! 
Contempt! I can tell you, Mr. Al- 
phonso Bel”— 

“« My love! my love!” interrupted 
Mr. Deacon, in his turn, “ only allow 
me to explain. Do not permit your- 
self, my lamb, to be thus run away with 
by the strength of your emotions. 
There is no cause whatever for this 
disturbance of the harmony of the 
company. I can assure my young 
friend, that I never, for a moment, 
contemplated the possibility of occa- 
sioning him any offence. My respect 
for the virtues of Miss Brownrigge is 
fully equal to, and cannot be sur- 
passed by, his own. My admiration 
of her beauty is unbounded. Perhaps 
she may be, according to my taste, 
just a thought too pale, or a thought 
too thin; but what of that? Surely, 
such good friends, as we have ever 
been, are far too wise to fall into dis- 
pute upon a mere matter of private 
fancy! And as to temper—I most 
solemnly declare that I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the matter what- 
ever; I speak only from report. I 
have heard, indeed, from Mrs. Crips, 
and the Misses Budgdell, and Miss 
Hicks, and several other respectable 
and credible ladies of our acquaint- 
ance, that Miss Brownrigge’s temper 
is not quite so gentle as her friends 
might wish; but they have, unques- 
tionably, been deceived. I have not a 
doubt but that the lady is, in every 
respect, the angel that she looks. 
Should my words appear to have im- 
plied tie least intimation to the con- 
trary, I implore Mr. Alphonso to be- 
lieve that nothing could be further 
from my thoughts, and that my inten- 
tions have been entirely misunder- 
stood.” 

So spoke the fluent apothecary : our 
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hero received his most veritable and 
highly parliamentary explanation with 
a faint smile of contemptuous acknow- 
ledgment ; and kind old Mr. Belvidere, 
taking upon himself the part of chorus 
to the dialogue, and moralising on the 
subject matter of the scene, observed, 

“Well, well! it’s a good thing 
these idle and silly women do not 
presume to say any thing worse. 
Never, my boy, attempt to justify so 
fair and excellent a being as Elizabeth 
against the charge of a defective tem- 
per. The mischievous and _ talking 
world will never be satisfied unless 
they have some error to allege against 
every meritorious and highly-gifted in- 
dividual. If they cannot find, they 
will always invent, a fault to exercise 
their tongues upon; and a judicious 
friend should be content to leave them 
the undisturbed discussion of a weak- 
ness, lest, in the absence of such a 
theme, they should venture to impute 
a crime.” 

* But, sir! Mr. Belvidere! Gra- 
cious me! why you talk,” cried Mrs. 
Deacon, “ as if we only accused Miss 
Brownrigge of being, every now and 
then, a little peppery or so, like the 
rest of our acquaintance; but that’s 
not it in the least.” 

“Then pray, madam,” demanded 
Alphonso, calmly but severely, ‘* may 
I be allowed to inquire what it is you 
do accuse that lady of?” 

* Accuse her of? Tyranny— bru- 
tality! Oh, if you should only chance 
to be near our house at flogging- 
time !” 

* Flogging-time !” 
phonso. 

“* Ay, flogging-time. Almost every 
day, just a few minutes before two, if 
either of the poor children have done 
any thing in the least wrong, this sweet, 
mild, fair, amiable Miss Elizabeth 
Brownrigge, whom you gentlemen all 
admire so much, administers what she 
calls her dose of salutary chastisement ; 
and its quite terrible—it absolutely 
shatters one’s nerves for the rest of the 
day—to hear the shrieks of the infants.” 

* I don’t believe it, madam!” cried 
old Mr. Belvidere,—his whole soul 
swelling with indignation at what he 
deemed an unjust aspersion on the fair 
fame of his adopted daughter-in-law. 
*¢ Madam, I beg your pardon a thou- 
sand times for contradicting you so ab- 
ruptly; but, my life on it, you are de- 
ceived.” 


exclaimed Al- 
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“It must be impossible,” said Al- 
honso; but the tone of his voice was 
far lower and humbler than his father’s, 
and his manner was not expressive of 
so implicit a confidence ; for his heart 
misgave him; and he thought of the 
shrieks which he had so lately heard 
in the direction of Elizabeth’s cottage. 

“ Well, gentlemen, as you please! 
but what I know, I know; and what I 
see, I see; and what I hear, I hear !” 

“ Surely,” cried Alphonso, “ there 
must be some strange misapprehen- 
sion here !” 

The dinner was now concluded ; 
and Mr. Belvidere proposed that the 
wine, punch, and dessert, should be 
carried to a summer-house at the end 
of the bowling-green, where he and 
Mr. Deacon might each enjoy his pipe, 
in an airy situation, without incom- 
moding the lady, at her chain and satin- 
stitch, by the condensation of their 
tobacco smoke. 

Having seen the trio thus quietly 
deposited for the afternoon, and drank 
one small glass of that well-concocted 
beverage for which the grey-headed 
butler was very widely celebrated, our 
hero, disgusted with the malice of the 
lady, loathing the sycophancy of the 
husband, and impatient for an explana- 
tion with Elizabeth, invented some 
slight pretext for returning into the 
house, as the readiest mode of making 
his escape from the persecution of such 
unworshipful society, without incurring 
the formality of a regular leave-taking. 
Intending that his returning to them 
again should remain in doubt, he first 
ran up stairs to his chamber, with the 
view of making such little adjustments 

in his dress as even those who are least 
curious about their personal appear- 
ance seldom fail regarding as indis- 
pensable preliminaries to visiting the 
lady of their love, and then descended 
to the hall for his hat and cane. Close 
to the marble slab on which they lay 
stood Mrs. Deacon. A spectre from 
the grave could not have startled him 
more, or been more offensive to his 
sight. She had divined his purpose ; 
and, acting with the promptitude of 
strongly-excited jealousy, had resolved 
to intercept him. As he approached 
the table, the lady, forgetting her ac- 
customed deference to the rules of 
propriety, moved with a rapid step 
towards him, and, making a violent 
seizure of his hand, exclaimed with 
impassioned earnestness, — 
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“ My fears have not deceived me— 
you are then already weary of our 
society —I was convinced that you 
meant to leave us! Oh, Alphonso !”’ 
and, in an agony of tears, she hid her 
head upon the arm of the hand she 
held. “Oh, Alphonso! you have no 
thought, no consideration, for the feel- 
ings of the best of friends !” 

“‘ T can consider no person, madam, 
as a friend of mine, who avows herself 
the enemy of Miss Brownrigge,” an- 
swered Belvidere coldly and formally, 
endeavouring in vain io deliver himself 
from the grasp by which he was de- 
tained. 

“* One word, Alphonso! Hear me! 
answer me this one single question.” 

“ Well, madam ?” 

“ Are you going to the cottage of 
that detested girl ?” 

“¢ The wife of Mr. Deacon ought to 
have no interest in the movements of 
any other man than her husband ; and 
I, on my part, might without dis- 
courtesy refuse replying to an inquiry 
which, on your own part, is not made 
without disgrace: but I am perfectly 
willing that the whole world should be 
acquainted with the course of my pro- 
ceedings. I have no hesitation in 
acknowledging, that it is my imme- 
diate purpose to seek the cottage of 
Miss Brownrigge.” 

‘‘ You are going there! and you have 
the barbarity to own it! Oh, Alphonso! 
cruel, cruel man! Oh! you will break 
my heart.” 

“ For shame, Mrs. Deacon !—this 
language to me from a married woman! 
Madam! madam! think of your af- 
fectionate and confiding husband, and 
allow me to depart.” 

“ Ts it then come to this? He scorns 
my tenderness—my devotion !” 

“ For pity’s sake, madam, forbear! 
If the ties of duty, and a sense of ma- 
tronly decorum, are too weak to re- 
strain these idle demonstrations of your 
folly, only consider the disparity of 
our years. If you have no horror of 
being vicious, at least forbear to render 
yourself ridiculous. Remember, ma- 

dam, I am young enough to be your 

son,—your grandson! Why, my good 

lady, I was only twenty last February, 

and I’ll be sworn that you can’t be 
much under fifty-six !” 

“ Sir!” cried Mrs. Deacon, flinging 
Alphonso’s hand away from her in a 
paroxysm of wrath, while every inch of 
her person that was visible assumed a 
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hue of the deepest crimson, and her 
eyes flashed with the fire of the furies 
as she spoke ;—“ Sir, you’re not a 
gentleman! Sir, I defy and scorn 
you! Sir, you’ve insulted a weak and 
defenceless woman! The age of chi- 
valry is gone! You have none of that 
gallant consideration which is due to 
the female sex! I hate and I despise 
you. But beware, Mr. Alphonso Bel- 
videre— I warn you to beware in time. 
Remember that you’ve roused a lioness, 
which, insignificant as you may think 
her power, will neither sleep nor rest 
till she have found an opportunity for 
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working the accomplishment of her 
revenge !” 

With these words the lady sailed 
away, muttering malice to herself, to 
resume her chain and satin-stitch, by 
the side of her husband, in the summer- 
house; while our hero, having gained 
possession ofhis hat and cane, departed 
In an opposite direction towards the 
house of his Elizabeth, saying, in 
audible soliloquy, as he quitted the 
hall, “ What a towering passion that 
elderly gentlewoman has put herself 
into!” 


*« Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ?”—Swakesreare. 


* For her mind 


Shaped strictest plans of discipline ; sage schemes, 
Such as Lycurgus taught, when at the shrine 

Of the Orthyan goddess he bade flog 

The little Spartans ; such as erst chastised 

Our Milton, when at college.”—Canninc. 


** Hubble bubble, toil and trouble.”—Snaxesreare. 


Severat hours had now elapsed — 
noon and afternoon had passed away 
—evening was coming on, but Timo- 
thy Hitch and Giles Fillup still re- 
tained their station in the porch of the 
Red Cabbage. The light heart of our 
friend Timothy was now rendered con- 
siderably lighter by frequent applica- 
tion to the flowing can of mine host's 
home-brewed ; which can, for some 
reason or other—either because the 
weather was so sultry, or because he 
was getting dry, or because he wanted 
to wash the dust out of his throat, or 
because he would pledge some old 
companion who chanced to join them, 
or because he would drink to the 
better acquaintance with some casual 
stranger who stopped to refresh him- 
self, or for some pretext of an equally 
weighty description—he constantly 
found occasion for emptying, and as 
constantly for having filled again. 
Seven o'clock struck, and found the 
young and merry-hearted hangman in 
a highly communicative state of mind, 
his conversational powers in active 
play, holding “ discourse of reason” 
with an elderly woman, in the dress 
of a villager, who was resting herself 
in the porch after the fatigues of a long 
day’s travel. “ My good lady,” said 
the kind Timothy, with a gentle and 
supplicating tone, “let me entreat you 


to take another taste of the fourpenny ; 
depend upon it, you'll find yourself 
the better for it. After a long day’s 
journey, according to my mind, there’s 
nothing so refreshing as a draught of 
good, strong, home-brewed ale. Some 
people prefer purl; but I count them 
as little better than mere ignoramuses 
in the article of tipple.” 

“ Well, sir, I do like a glass of good 
ale myself.” 

“ My good madam, you're a woman 
of sense ;—and so you're Hertfordshire, 
you say, by birth.” 

“No, sir— Hampshire; from the 
other side of Alton, down away by 
Basingstoke.” 

“ You don't say so! That’s won- 
derful. SoamI! And what the de- 
vil brought you to Islington ?” 

A fool’s errand, I am afraid.” 

“ Aye, that’s the errand most people 
leave home upon. And pray may | 
ask what it was?” 

“Why, you must know, my hus- 
band’s first wife was a widow; she was 
daughter of one Nash, a baker at Clap- 
ton, and had married a person of the 
name of Clifford, who—” 

“Q, confound the family pedigree ! 
Ilere, take another pull to wet your 
whistle, and come at once to the 
point.” 

“Well, then, my husband, Martin 
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Jukes, had a daughter-in-law named 
Mary Clifford: she was but a little 
thing when her mother died, about two 
years old or so; and when her father- 
in-law married me, why, as she had no 
claim upon either of us, as Jukes and 
I were going to settle on my bit ofa 
farm in Hampshire, and as we ex- 
pected to have a large family of our 
own, we thought it better for ourselves 
to leave little Moll with her mother’s 
friends in London, Well, nine years 
passed away, and nota child have we 
had to bless us. I very often used to 
think with myself that it was all a 
judgment from Heaven upon our hard- 
heartedness for turning the poor, help- 
less, little creature out of our own 
doors, when we had enough for all of 
us, and to spare besides. Well, sir, 
at last my master got the ague, and 
then, when the cold and fever fits were 
on him, he fell a-thinking of Molly 
too; and nothing would satisfy him 
but he must see the child once more; 
and so, after a deal of talking and 
thinking upon the matter, off I set in 
the waggon, and came up to London 
to find her out, and bring her home to 
her father-in-law’s again.” 

“ Well done, old lady! I like you 
the better for it; so here’s to your 
health, and to the better health of your 
master too, as you callhim! You're 
really kind, warm-hearted people, like 
myself, that have a proper feeling for 
the sorrows of a fellow-creature; and 
that’s what I admire, whether in man, 
woman, or child.” So saying, Timothy 
handed Dame Jukes the tankard with 
his right hand, and wiped away the 
starting tear of sensibility with the 
left. * But,” he added, after a pause, 
“you've found the little dear, I hope?” 

“IT have, and I have not: I’ve found 
out where she is,” replied the good 
woman, with a sigh, “but, alas! I’m 
not even allowed to have a sight of her.” 

“ Not a sight of her! What! in 
this free country shut up a child from 
her own flesh and blood, as you are — 
that is to say, her own flesh and blood 
by marriage! QO, it can’t be!—the 
thing’s impossible !”’ 

“ It may be impossible, but it’s very 
true, nevertheless.” 

“ How can that be, my good 
woman? but are not you her relation, 
and haven’t you a right in her?” 

“ Lord, no, sir! not now, they tell 
me; for, you must know, she’s bound 
an apprentice.” 
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“ Bound an apprentice ?” 
“ Aye! her mother’s friends, it seems, 
got tired of the sweet baby, and sent 
her to the workhouse; and there the 
overseers, I suppose, got tired of her 
too, and bound her an apprentice, for 
seven years, up here, at a house hard 
by in the village.” 

* Well, and have you been to the 
house ?” 

“To be sure I have.” 

“ And what did they say to you?” 

“ Just told me to get about my bu- 
siness; that I’d no right to meddle or 
make with the child; and that, if I 
occasioned auy disturbance, or even 
presumed to come near the house 
again before the seven years were out, 
they’d certainly send for a constable, 
and have me taken before a magistrate.” 

“ The devil!” cried Timothy Hitch, 
following his ejaculation with a shrill 
whistle and a draught of ale to season 
it. “ Why who did you see?” 

“The lady of the house herself — 
the mistress of poor little Molly.” 

“The mistress!—and what’s the 
name of her mistress ?” 

*« Miss Elizabeth Brownrigge, to be 
sure! Didn't I tell you so?” 

“ Miss Elizabeth Brownrigge !” ex- 
claimed the young and enthusiastic 
admirer of moral and physical beauty, 
with a start of astonishment. “ My 
good woman, you must be under a 
mental delusion: why, she’s a perfect 
paragon of goodness and kindness !”’ 

“‘ She won’t let me see little Mary, 
though,” sighed Mrs. Jukes. 

“This can’t be! there’s some mis- 
take here,” said Timothy, taking up 
his hat, which was lying on the bench, 
and depositing the tankard in its place : 
*“ Come along with me, and I'll see if 
we can’t set it all to rights. Giles, m 
good friend—confound the fellow, he’s 
drunk, and is as fast asleep as a top! 
What a state for a landlord and a mo- 
ralist! It’s too bad— it’s too bad! 
If a man can’t carry his liquor, he 
ought, as a sober man, to be ashamed 
of taking his liquor. Here! House ! 
Ho! Within! Landlady, I’m going, do 
you see? So look after your husband.” 
And off he walked towards Elizabeth’s 
cottage, at the rate of five miles an 
hour, with Dame Jukes keeping up a 
shuffling run behind him, as near his 
heels as the fatigue of her previous ex- 
ertions, and the incumbrance of her 
many, ample, and thickly-quilted pet- 
ticoats, would allow of 
G 
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They had nearly reached the point 
of their destination, when they fell in 
with Mr.and Mrs. Deacon, who were 
returning home from Mr. Belvidere’s 
at rather an earlier hour than usual. 
Mrs. Deacon had felt herself some- 
what indisposed, and had laid her 
commands upon her husband te decline 
waiting for the ducks and green peas 
which were preparing for supper, and 
which appealed, with arguments of 
most savoury persuasion, to the olfac- 
tory nerves of Mr. Deacon, as he con- 
ducted his fair spouse, with an air of 
implicit but sullen obedience, through 
the hall and past the kitchen-windows 
of the manor-house. Our friend Timo- 
thy no sooner came within hearing of 
Mr. Deacon, than, with his mind full 
of the subject, he immediately entered 
upon the case of Dame Jukes and little 
Mary Clifford, her daughter-in-law. 
The apothecary and his wife both 
agreed with him that it was very extra- 
ordinary—the very most extraordinary 
thing they had ever heard! The apo- 
thecary thought that “it should at once 
be inquired into ;” but his wife thought 
that “any inquiry at the present mo- 
ment was impossible, as she had very 
good reasons for knowing that Miss 
Brownrigge was out, late as it was, 
taking an evening walk with a young 
gentleman.” Again the apothecary 
surmised, *‘ that the matter could all be 
very readily explained, and that the 
good woman before them, whose con- 
sideration for the girl was so highly to 
her credit, would find every thing set 
right the moment she could obtain 
another interview with the young lady.” 
But again the apothecary’s wife, on 
the contrary, surmised no such thing; 
for “the young lady was a great tyrant, 
and had always treated the poor child 
most execrably ; and, for her part, she’d 
venture to swear that either the poor 
‘ittle dear was barbarously murdered, 
and actually dead and buried, and 
could not be produced at all, or, at 
least, was so black and blue with the 
blows she had received, that her mis- 
tress would be ashamed of producing 
her in the presence of so near and 
affectionate a relation as Mrs. Jukes!” 

Timothy Hitch was quite at a loss— 
he did not know what to make of the 
matter; and he vented his astonish- 
ment in short asides and ejaculatory 
sentences, without taking any part in 
the dialogue. Poor Dame Jukes her- 
self could hardly utter a syllable, ex- 
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cept the most common-place expres- 
sions of lamentation over the condition 
of herself and the little apprentice. 
She was never in a position of such 
publicity before, and was not only 
deeply interested for the sake of Mary 
Clifford, but was become agitated, ter- 
rified, and hysterical, at finding herself 
in close communication with such gen- 
tlefolks as Mr. and Mrs. Deacon, and 
the object of interest to a group of 
stragglers which had gradually gathered 
together, and was every moment be- 
coming more numerous during the 
discussion of the case. 

But at this point we must for a few 
moments leave the party at Islington, 
and follow the steps of Elizabeth and 
Alphonso through the happy serenity 
of their evening walk. The lovers, on 
quitting the cottage, bent their way, 
over fields and along green shady lanes, 
towards the romantic and elevated vil- 
lage of Hampstead. The spring of that 
year had been backward in no ordinary 
degree ; and now, on the 25th of June, 
the summer having at once succeeded 
to several weeks of heavy and conti- 
nued rain, the hay-making had but 
just commenced. The air, impreg- 
nated with the perfume which ascended 
from the meadows, and from the wild 
flowers that covered the banks and 
strewed their loose beauties about the 
hedges, scattered fragrance with every 
gale that blew. The cheering voices of 
the labourers in the distance, merrily 
dissipating the social toil of harvest- 
time with many a jest, and laugh, and 
snatches of old songs—the myriads of 
insects murmuring their busy tale to 
the still ear of evening—the deep blue 
of the cloudless sky gradually melting 
away towards the west, in the yellow 
glow of sunset ;—all the accessories of 
the scene harmonised with the serenity 
of the hour, and conduced to the diffu- 
sion of a corresponding feeling over 
the young and tender hearts of Al- 
phonso and Elizabeth. Full of such 
sweet thoughts as love is pregnant in, 
and wearing out the way in the respon- 
sive communication of them, Alphonso 
had completely lost all recollection of 
the subject which engaged him at din- 
ner, and, indeed, of the existence of 
the Deacons and their accusations. 
Our hero and heroine had already 
strolled along the rich and beautiful 
meadows that skirt the foot of Muswell 
Hill, and had reached a retired and 
shadowy spot somewhat to the north 
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of Mother Red Cap’s, when, suddenly 
emerging from a gap in the hedge, a 
little in advance of them, started forth 
the female stranger who, at an earlier 
stage of our narrative, presented herself 
in so extraordinary a manner at the 
porch of the Red Cabbage. Her air 
was more wild, and her dress still more 
disordered, than when she first was in- 
troduced to the reader as interrupting 
the philosophic conference of Timothy 
Hitch and his host Giles Fillup. Eli- 
zabeth, agitated at the unexpected 
_——. of the figure, exclaimed, 
“Good heavens! there’s that poor, 
mad creature again !” and, for the first 
time in her life, placed her arm within 
that of Alphonso, as if claiming the 
support of his affection ; but her lover, 
flung off his guard by so new and so 
unhoped-for a condescension, involun- 
tarily pressed it to his side, and the 
arm was immediately removed. 

“ Let me protect you,” said Al- 
phonso. 

“Thank you,” rejoined Elizabeth— 
“T’m not alarmed. It was mighty 
idle of me to be thus startled at a mere 
trifle ;” and, folding her arms com- 
posedly before her, she withdrew to the 
other side of the pathway. 

As they approached the stranger, 
the stranger also advanced nearer to- 
wards them; till, coming immediately 
opposite Elizabeth, she at first fixed 
her eyes directly upon hers, with as 
strong an expression of stern defiance 
as her fair and youthful features were 
capable of exhibiting, and then, her 
countenance gradually relaxing from 
the severity of its character into a look 
of the deepest tenderness, prostrated 
herself upon the earth before her, and, 
her eyes streaming with tears, exclaim- 
ed, “ Mistress, forgive me—oh, forgive 
me !” 

“Forgive you, young woman!” re- 
plied Elizabeth; “ surely you have 
mistaken me for another; I never was 
any mistress of thine! Till this day T 
am not conscious of ever having seen 
you before.” 

“Am I so altered, then? O,I see! 
It is this dress of shame—these badges 
of my disgrace — this detested finery !” 
And she began to tear the straggling 
feathers and flowers from her head- 
dress. “It is this disguise of sin 
that—” 

“ Hold, hold!” interrupted Eliza- 
beth ; “ young woman, I command 
you to restrain this violence !” 
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The poor girl, either impressed by 
the natural dignity of Miss Brown- 
rigge’s manner, or influenced by long 
habit of obedience to the voice by 
which she was addressed, let her hands 
fall down passively by her side, and, 
with a look in which affection, fear, 
and submission were strangely mingled, 
cried, “Oh! Miss Brownrigge !” 

‘« My name too!” exclaimed Eliza- 
beth : “what is the meaning of all this? 
Who are you?—where do you come 
from?” 

“ What, miss! have you then indeed 
forgot me? Don’t you remember Mary 
Jones?” 

“ My runaway apprentice! Are 
you, then, that wicked girl, who broke 
her indentures ?” 

“Don’t say wicked, miss,” exclaimed 
Mary Jones, rising quickly from the 
ground ; “ only think, miss, what I had 
to undergo.” 

“ Undergo, ingrate that you are! 
Do you presume to insinuate that I 
was a harsh or unreasonable mistress 
to you?” 

“O no! O no, indeed!” cried the 
girl, shrinking back, and looking up 
with a suppliant eye that seemed to 
deprecate the effects of the fair Eliza- 
beth’s anger. 

“ Tf,” resumed the lady, “‘you did 
your duty well, did I not always deal 
kindly by you? if ill, did I not uni- 
versally deal justly?” 

“ Yes—yes,” rejoined the girl, “if I 
behaved well, I had pudding and no 
flogging; if ill, I had a flogging and 
no pudding.” 

“* Alas, alas!” exclaimed Elizabeth, 
“how are the most well-considered 
and most ably-digested systems of 
discipline rendered ineffectual by the 
grossness of the natures to which they 
are applied! And is it possible that 
thy intellect, Mary Jones, could have 
been so obtuse as to apprehend no 
deeper aims in the duly graduated 
scale of rewards and punishments 
under which the domestic economy of 
my house has always been conducted, 
than the pudding which was the re- 
compense of your diligence, or the 
flogging that was the penalty of your 
offences! Did the sanctions of those 
laws and ordinances, which I had so 
carefully established as secondary 
means of appealing to the affections of 
your inmost soul—as exciting motives 
to your emulation-—as prevailing argu- 
ments to your sense of shame, reach 
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no farther, as inducements to virtue 
and discouragements from vice, than 
the mere palate which they gratified 
or the back they grieved’? Are there, 
then, really any beings in the world to 
whom the moral is nothing, and the 
physical is all in all?” 

During the progress of this very 
eloquent apostrophe, while Alphonso 
was wrapped in silent admiration of 
the wisdom of his love, Mary Jones, 
no longer awed by that feeling of ha- 
bitual submission which had returned 
upon her at first encountering her de- 
serted mistress, had been rapidly re- 
lapsing into her former state of mental 
bewilderment and delirium; and the 
moment the last tone of Elizabeth’s 
voice passed away from the life of 
music into the death of silence, she 
shrieked aloud, 

“ Whack, whack !—whack, whack !” 
Alphonso shuddered at the sounds : he 
seemed to hear in the exclamation the 
echo of the lashes from which the 
shrieks that so startled him before 
dinner had received their origin. “ But 
no double thonging,” continued the 
girl—“ no double thonging for Mary 
Jones now! No, no! that time’s gone 
for ever! If you’re a miss, my lady, 
let me tell you that I’m a miss too! 
The best of silks and satins to wear 
—hooped petticoats, fly-caps, laced 
ruffles, and a chariot to ride in! No 
floggings for me! Me!—where’s such 
another equipage as mine? who so fine 
and so grand as I, either at the park 
or the play? ‘That’s Miss Jones !— 
that’s the beautiful Miss Jones!—that's 
the old Viscount of Darling’s Miss 
Jones!’ cry the gentlemen. ‘ Which, 
which ¢-—where, where?’ cry the ladies. 
‘There! that young, beautiful creature 
in the front box, with the high head 
and the diamonds, and the elderly gen- 
tleman sitting beside her! reply the 
gentlemen. And then the people whis- 
per to one another, and stare and talk, 
and talk and stare, and turn all their 
attention to me, and never think of the 
players.” 

“ Mary Jones! Mary Jones!” cried 
Elizabeth, “are you not ashamed, after 
the lessons which I inculcated upon 
you in your childhood, to attach 
yourself to such passing vanities as 
these ?” 

“ Passing !—-yes, yes !— passing 
enough, Heaven knows; but then my 
poor mother was to blame. That was 

never any fault of mine, you know. 
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I’m sure I tried to persuade my old 
lord to give her the money; and if he 
wouldn’t, that was no reason why she 
should write his name upon a paper, 
and pretend that he had given it her, 
and send poor brother Tom to get it 
cashed at the banker’s. They called it 
forgery—ah, ah, ah !—forgery! What 
fools these lawyers are! They did not 
mean any forgery, poor souls! They 
only wanted to get the money as 
quickly as they could, without trou- 
bling the gouty old lord any further. 
But he had them hanged, nevertheless, 
though he did profess such love for me 
all the time.” 

“ Your mother and your brother 
hanged !”’ exclaimed Elizabeth; and 
she turned pale with horror at the 
thought. ‘* Unhappy Mary! and you 
live to tell the tale !” 

“ Aye, aye! More’sthe pity! more’s 
the pity !—death were better, far bet- 
ter,” muttered the girl, in low, deep, 
hurried accents; and then, turning 
briskly round to Alphonso, demanded, 
with a sudden change of voice, “ Pray, 
sir, did you ever see an execution ?” 

* Oh, no! —never!” replied he im- 
patiently, for his attention was drawn 
towards Elizabeth, whose self-posses- 
sion, imperturbable as it generally was, 
appeared to fail her at the continued 
mention of such appalling subjects— 
“ Never—and I trust I never shall !” 

“T have! I have!” shouted Mary 
Jones, with a cry of wild exultation— 
“T was in my chariot, too. When 
mother and brother were carried to 
Tyburn, I followed close beside them 
all the way. Little did the mob sup- 
pose that the fine lady, who sat there 
all alone, dizened out in her carriage, 
was daughter and sister to the con- 
demned wretches that were dragged so 
slowly along in the cart, with Timothy 
Hitch and the chaplain! Ah! ah! ah! 
Only think: wouldn’t they have prettily 
hissed and pelted me if they’d found 
that secret out? But I sat back, crying 
all the while, with my handkerchief up 
to my eyes, so they saw nothing of me. 
And when the ropes were round their 
necks, and the caps drawn over their 
eyes, and the white handkerchief raised 
for the signal, I gave a scream, and, 
before it fell to the ground, burst open 
the door of the carriage, and I’ve run, 
and run, and run, to get away from the 
sight in my eyes and the sound in my 
ears, and the aching of my heart, and 
the burning in my brain ;—but then 
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they follow—follow—follow, and will 
follow me wherever I go.” 

“« Be silent!—for mercy’s sake, be 
silent !” cried Alphonso, observing the 
nerves of Elizabeth were seriously af- 
fected by the girl’s story —“ Let me 
entreat you to pursue this theme no 
further.” 

“ Mary Jones,” interposed Elizabeth, 
with a strong effort of self-command, 
“here you perceive the lamentable 
effects of a single error. Had you but 
remained under the safeguard of my 
protection, till your principles were 
sufficiently confirmed to be intrusted 
with the conduct of that most attractive 
and pernicious beauty, all might have 
still been well. I only hope and trust 
that these events may for ever act as 
warnings to you, and serve as future 
beacons to guide you over the tem- 
pestuous surges of the world. Adieu! 
Be wiser and better; and bear with 
you the good wishes of a friend.” 

“Oh! but let me kiss that hand 
once more,” said the girl. 

“The request is granted,” replied 
Elizabeth, drawing off the glove from 
her right hand, which she kindly ex- 
tended towards her. Mary Jones bent 
her knee to the ground, kissed it 
eagerly, and in an instant disappeared 
through the broken hedge-row by which 
she had made her approach. 

The lovers turned away, and directed 
their steps towards Elizabeth's cottage. 
The sun had now sunk beneath the 
horizon; the evening was closing in 
fast around their path; the stars were 
beginning to shew themselves in the 
deep, unfathomable expanse of the 
heavens; the noise of the harvest-men 
had ceased ; and no sounds any longer 
interrupted the stillness of the hour, 
but the heavier drone of the beetle, 
the lowing of the distant kine, and, 
from time to time, the melodious com- 
plaining of the nightingale. This in- 
terview with Mary Jones had recalled 
to the mind of young Belvidere the 
recollection of the cries which he had 
lately heard issuing from the dwelling 
of Elizabeth, and of the interpretation 
put upon them by the malice of Mrs. 
Deacon. He desired, yet feared, to 
demand an explanation of them. He 


desired to hear Elizabeth’s vindication 
pronounced by her own lips ; and yet 
he feared to touch upon the theme, 
lest he should seem to imply a doubt 
of her gentleness and tenderness of 
heart. 


Sut, anxious that no reservation 
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of thought on his part should ever inter- 
fere with the perfect confidence that 
subsisted between them, he resolved, 
boldly and openly, to address his com- 
panion on the subjeet, and, without 
any preliminary circumlocution, at 
once demanded the origin and the 
reason of those fearful shrieks which 
had so startied him in the afternoon. 

‘*The cries were uttered by Mary 
Mitchel, my eldest apprentice,” replied 
Elizabeth, with undisturbed serenity of 
voice and manner; “and were occa- 
sioned by the correction which I found 
it incumbent on me to administer.” 

‘* Had she done any thing to excite 
your anger so violently against her ?” 

“ | never,” answered Elizabeth, with 
the dignity of conscious and suspected 
virtue, ‘am tempted to be angry at 
all ; or, if I am, it could not but have 
subsided very long before the hour of 
castigation. The fault for which the 
chastisement was dealt took place the 
day before yesterday. I never punish, 
or allow any one to punish, a child 
intrusted to my protection at the mo- 
ment of the offence, lest the correction, 
received as the result of thoughtless 
passion rather than of deliberate jus- 
tice, should produce but a slight and 
transient impression upon the offender, 
and inflict pain upon the body, without 
producing any concomitant improve- 
ment of the heart and mind,” 

** Wise and right, as all your coun- 
sels are! Yet surely the cliastisement 
which little Mary received must have 
been very severe, to elicit such loud 
and piercing shrieks of suffering.” 

“ Alas!” rejoined Elizabeth, and she 
looked down, as she closed her eyes a 
moment to disperse the tears that were 
gathering overthem—“ Alas! the stripes 
were severe.” 

“Was, then, the offence so very 
great ?” 

“7 am not aware of any scale by 
which we may measure the relative 
magnitude, and decide upon the pro- 
portionate dimensions of offences. The 
essence of crime consists in a vicious 
will, and not in the vicious act. All 
voluntary and predetermined sins bear, 
in my estimation, an equal degree of 
guilt. Ifa person would steal a pin, 
or utter a prevarication, or doa fellow, 
creature an injury, it is only cowardice, 
and not principle, that deters him from 
housebreaking, or perjury, or murder. 
Only let the world awaken from its 
present miserable state of moral and 
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metaphysical blindness, and punish 
what are so ignorantly accounted as 
the slighter offences with the severity 
which their natural malignity deserves, 
and it would very soon discover that 
none of the larger offences remained 
to be punished.” 

“Oh, Elizabeth!” exclaimed Al- 
phonso, “how has thy soul become 
enriched with the treasures of such 
wisdom ¢” 

‘© By self-examination,” she replied, 
gravely. “The knowledge of my own 
frailty, and the consideration of the 
measures that were best adapted to 
the eradication of it, have been my 
only masters; but they are masters 
who, I trust, have afforded me no 
slight stock of good, and sound, and 
valuable instruction.” 

In the course of this conversation, 
the lovers had reached the turning 
which brought them in view of the 
houses of Mr. Deacon and Elizabeth, 
and they were surprised at observing a 
large assembly of people upon the spot. 
“ What can this disturbance mean ?” 
said Alphonso; “I suppose some 
drunkard has” 

“Ttis in vain,” interrupted Elizabeth, 
“to amuse ourselves with suppositions 
upon the subject. They who would 
draw their conclusions from such mere 
external circumstances, without an ac- 
curate knowledge of the particulars, 
resemble those idle folk who pretend 
to discover figures in the clouds, each 
as his own imagination shapes them, 
and one sees a calf or a weazle in the 
self-same collection of vapour, which 
another converts into a whale or a 
camel.” 

* Most justly argued! To be with 
you, and to listen to the accents of that 
voice, is to imbibe wisdom in music ! 
But, at least, let us not part at this 
spot, as usual. My own Elizabeth must 
permit me to conduct her through the 
throng ofthat turbulent and assembled 
mass of people, and see her safely esta- 
blished in the peaceful paradise of her 
home.” 

“ By no means; I thank you for the 
offer, Alphonso, but cannot assent to it. 
Your attending me would carry you 
just so far out of the way on your 
road to the manor-house, and could 
not render me any effectual service. 
Adieu, Alphonso! I shall not volun- 
teer the inconvenience of threading the 
mazes of yonder boisterous multitude, 
but shall effeet my entrance to the 
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cottage by the back door, and through 
the kitchen-garden. And so, again, 
farewell !” 

With these words Elizabeth with- 
drew. Alphonso watched her, the 
power of his vision gaining strength 
from the intensity of his affection, till, 
penetrating the dim twilight, he dis- 
tinctly saw her pass unobserved into 
the garden, and heard the gate closed 
after her. And then, supposing it 
impossible he could have any interest 
in the affair which had collected and 
agitated the distant crowd, he bent 
his way, slowly and contemplatively, 
towards his father’s house. 

During the time of the lovers’ walk, 
the assembly of people in front of Miss 
Brownrigge’s cottage, of which Mr. 
and Mrs. Deacon, Dame Jukes, and 
Timothy Hitch had formed the nucleus, 
had been increased to a very consider- 
able amount, by the addition of all the 
stragglers from the ale-house— the 
idlers of the village—the artisans let 
loose from the stall or the shopboard 
—the haymakers returning from the 
surrounding fields—the greater part of 
the female inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood —and every child above two 
years old who was allowed to be at 
that time out of bed. Among this 
mass of persons, the tale of Dame 
Jukes and Mary Clifford had, in the 
course of frequent repetition, become 
strangely and variously altered from 
the original ; and while all were cla- 
morously employed in recounting to 
any audience they could obtain the 
most exaggerated versions of the story, 
there were no two individuals to 
be met with whose version was the 
same. 

** Oh, it’s a shame! a shame and a 
sin!” cried a hundred voices together. 
“It’s a shame to a Christian country!” 

‘“* Hey day! what’s the matter here ?”” 
demanded a newly-arrived limb of the 
mob. 

* All along of that poor old woman 
there.” 

“ Oh, dear ! oh, dear!” cried Dame 
Jukes. ‘ My child! my child! What 
shall I do? where shall I go? what 
will become of me?” 

“ Never mind, my good woman; 
we'll see you righted.” 

* That we will —that we will! If we 
don’t, we’re no Englishmen,” shouted 
a hundred consolatory voices at once. 

“ Righted! who’s injured her? I 
say, what’s the matter?” 
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“The lady of this house has kid- 
napped her baby.” 

“ Nonsense: kidnapped! no such 
thing. She bought her only daughter 
of her, ever so many years ago, for a 
new gown and a guinea, and has sold 
her for a slave to the Algerines.” 

“ That an’t So, Gilbert.” 

“ T say it is. 

“ No; I tell you itan’t. The poor 
old countrywoman came up here to 
see the child, who is but a baby of 
ten months old, and when she saw it 
she did not know it for her own—there 
was not a whole place in its body. 
You could not tell that it was a human 
creature, the poor baby was so barba- 
rously beat about.” 

“ That an’t it a bit!” 

“ What isit, then?” * 

“ Why, I'll tell you the whole long 
and short of it. She wasn’t allowed to 
have a sight ofthe child. How should 
she? Why, every body body knows 
that the poor thing was murdered a 
week ago, when Mr. Deacon, the apo- 
thecary, heard the voice of a female 
infant crying murder, three times, in 
the dead of the night!” 

“ Oh, it’s a shame! it’s a sin!” 

Here the mob became highly ex- 
cited, and set up a horrid yell, with 
their faces directed towards Elizabeth’s 
cottage, and shaking their fists up at 
the windows. In the midst of this 
riotous vociferation, a boy more zea- 
lous than the rest took up a small 
pebble, and flung it with some violence 
against the wall of the house. 

This was hailed as the signal for a 
general attack, and all hands became 
immediately armed with stones, and 
all arms were raised to hurl them; 
when Timothy Hitch, ashamed at the 
lawless proceedings of the people, and 
terrified for the safety of the beautiful 
Elizabeth, rushing forward into the van 
of the mob, and raising his deep sono- 
rous voice to the loudest pitch, so as 
to be audible above the clamour by 
which he was surrounded, succeeded 
for one moment in arresting their at- 
tention, while he maintained the fol- 
lowing interrupted dialogue : 

Tim. H. “ My friends! my good 
friends ! hear me for one moment. 

Mob. “ Hear him! hear him!” 

Tim. H. “ Let me implore you, as 
men of judgment, sobriety, and dis- 
cretion — which I am sure the present 
assembly is composed of 

Mob. “ Hear, hear! that’s right !— 
that’s sense, now !” 
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Tim. H. “ Let me implore you not 
to prosecute this outrage any further. 
Even to the greatest offender, I’m sure 
no man amongst you, as an English- 
man ; 

Mob. “ Hear him! hear him !” 

Tim. H. “ As an Englishman—I 
repeat it—would deny the privilege 
which the free institutions of this coun- 
try afford, and refuse the liberty———” 

Mob. “ Hurra! Liberty for ever! 
Liberty and reform! Hurra!” 

Tim. H. “If Miss Brownrigge be 
really criminal e 

Mob yells. 
know it! 
with her !” 

Tim. H. “ I cannot believe it.” 

Mob yells. “ Yah! Yah! Yah!” 

Tim. H. “ Has not her whole life 
been a course of kindness and hu- 
manity? Has she not been the friend 
of thousands? and has she ever done 
an injury to a single human being 
among you ?” 

Mob. “Down with him!” (Loud 
yells: as they die away, a single voice 
bawls out —“ If she did us any good, 
she had her own ends to serve !” which 
cry is violently repeated by the mob.) 

Tim. H. “ Ifshe has committed any 
wrong, I don’t wish to stand between 
a culprit and her punishment. Heaven 
forbid that I should! But is she not 
amenable to the courts of justice? and 
will not the government take care that 
the laws are not defrauded of their 
dues ?” 

Mob. “ Down with her! No laws 
— no justice—no government — no 
nothing !” 

In the midst of this most reasonable 
cry for the annihilation of the moral 
and material world, volleys of stones 
and other missiles were hurled vio- 
lently against the windows of the house ; 
and one man, half-drunk with spirits, 
and half-mad with the excitement of 
mob enthusiasm, having possessed him- 
self of a torch, was hastening fu- 
riously forward, with the intention of 
setting fire to the building. 

Timothy Hitch, whose influence 
with the multitude had been rapidly 
departing, from the moment that he 
had ceased to flatter and presumed to 
address a word of salutary counsel to 
them, here exerted the last eJort of his 
lungs, and made a finat trial of the 
extent of his popularity, by laying 
hold of the ruffian, and exclaiming, 

“For Heaven’s sake, my friends, 
beware what you're about ! As to 








“She is—she is! we 
Down with her! Down 
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Miss Brownrigge, I do not interpose 
for her; but will you burn the poor 
innocent apprentices ?” 
This appeal, bursting upon them in 
that dull interval of silence which, 
even in the most turbulent and nume- 
rous multitudes, always precedes a 
moment of action, produced an instan- 
taneous effect. The mass of people 
rushed forward, with a single impulse, 
to seize upon Elizabeth, and to rescue 
the children. The poor girls, who 
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were discovered in the coal-shed, cling- 
ing to each other, terrified by the cla- 
mours, and grievously bruised by many 
stones which had been cast from the 
hands of their friends, were immedi- 
ately removed, under the care of Mr. 
Deacon, to the parish work-house. 
Elizabeth, the object of the hostility of 
the mob, was nowhere to be found. 


END OF BOOK THE FIRST. 


(To be concluded in the next Number.) 


THE CILURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE LIBERALS. 


PantraMentTary Reform being car- 
ried, and the civil constitution placed 
on an entirely novel footing, the ques- 
tion which men naturally begin to put 
to themselves and others is this: To 
which of the institutions of the country 
—to which of the great interests, on 
the maintenance of which the prosperity 
of England depends, may the leaders 
of the movement be expected first to 
turn their attention? That éhe measure 
either can or will prove final, none but 
the veriest drivellers profess to believe. 
On the contrary, there is a general im- 
pression abroad that the door has been 
opened to changes of which it is im- 
possible to calculate the end ; nor, as 
far as our own experience goes, does 
speculation pretend to look beyond the 
order in which these changes shall 
occur. The country gentleman, startled 
by the manner in which Lord Milton’s 
motion was met, anticipates that 
the game will commence with a total 
repeal of the corn laws;—the fund- 
holder, alarmed at the outcry against 
public burdens, dreams of sponges, 
and hands ready to use them, in the 
extinction of the national debt. As to 
the unfortunate colonists, they know 
that, come what will, their doom is 
sealed ;— while the clergy read a 
writing upon the wall, prophetic 
of the confiscation of church pro- 
perty, to be preceded only by an 
expulsion of the bishops from the 
House of Lords. 

All this is most distressing ; nor can 
it in the slightest degree affect the 
merits of the case in what order the 
work of spoliation shall commence ; 
for he must be very short-sighted in- 
deed that fails to perceive that the 
overthrow of any one of these interests 
must lead to the downfal of the rest. 


Nevertheless, every man will of course 
adopt some theory of his own toucliing 
precedence, ‘and we are not in this 
respect behind our neighbours. A 
variety of circumstances lead us to 
surmise that the church holds a high 
station on the list of proscribed insti- 
tutions. In the first place she is, 
politically speaking, a feeble body, 
altogether unrepresented in one house 
of parliament, and, we say it with 
sorrow, but indifferently defended of 
late in the other. In the next place, 
her constitution, more venerable than 
that of the civil government itself, finds 
no favour in the sight of that restless 
and busy throng with whom every 
thing that is ancient becomes, guoad 
its antiquity, an object of rancorous 
loathing. In the third place, though 
in the main pure and excellent, there 
are about the church defects which, 
too palpable to escape general notice, 
and, it may be, somewhat too long 
neglected, furnish weapons to the 
enemy, which it is not at all times 
easy to turn aside. Now, though 
neither blind to these defects, nor 
disposed (as we may on a future 
occasion demonstrate) to cloak them 
over, we own ourselves so warmly 
attached to the church as by law 
established, that we cannot, without 
profound sorrow, anticipate the hour 
of her destruction. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we have determined this 
month to carry our graver readers 
along with us, while we endeavour, 
first, to trace back to its true source 
the spirit of hostility which unhappily 
prevails towards the establishment; 
and then to make the public aware 
of some out of the many benefits which, 
even as she now stands, “ with all her 
imperfections on her head,” the Church 
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of England confers upon the British 
people. 

It is not worth while to attempt an 
outline, however brief, of the incessant 
attacks which have from time to time 
been made, as well upon the esta- 
blished church of this country, as upon 
the religion of which it is the guardian. 
In every age, and under every modifi- 
cation of society, Christianity and its 
ministers have been accounted fair 
game by all the dissolute, the morose, 
the discontented, and the cowardly, 
who could wield a pen or command 
an auditory. From the days of Hobbes 
to those of Tom Paine, men, and men 
of talent too, have never been wanting, 
who found that of all means of bring- 
ing themselves into notoriety, an abuse 
of Christianity and of the clergy was 
the easiest; and hence, in every gene- 
ration, the clergy were kept on the 
alert, at once to repel accusations 
brought against themselves, and to 
vindicate the faith of which they were 
the appointed teachers. So long, how- 
ever, as the facilities for attack and 
defence were equal, the church cer- 
tainly lost no ground in public estima- 
tion. While the combat continued to 
be maintained by fair polemics—while 
the assailant launched his volume, be 
it folio, quarto, or octavo, and the 
defendant replied to that volume by a 
tome of similar dimensions, as the 
reasonings of each party fell under the 
observation of persons capable and 
disposed to weigh them impartially, 
the truth never failed, in the long run, 
to be great and to prevail. But in 
proportion as this state of things under- 
went a change, by the wider scope 
given to what is called general litera- 
ture—in proportion as magazines and 
newspapers, whether weekly or daily, 
came into fashion, the fair field on 
which they had heretofore contended 
slid, as it were, from beneath the feet 
of the champions of the church. Let 
it be borne in mind, that in the weekly 
and daily publications with which the 
country is now and has long been 
inundated, there is no room for the 
display of any thing resembling a con- 
nected and intelligible chain of reason- 
ing. lLlowever able and right-minded 
the conductor of a daily paper may be, 
his limits prevent him from making 
so much as an attempt towards the 
elucidation of a supposed mystery, or 
the formation of a series of syllogisms. 
His controversial warfare, therefore, 
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if he engage in such at all, must of 
necessity be waged by means of broad 
assertions only, which will, of course, 
carry conviction along with them in 
exact proportion to the ignorance of 
those into whose hands the publication 
may chance to fall. Now, look to the 
effect which this state of things must 
unavoidably produce upon the great 
mass of the community, and connect 
with it, what is indeed inseparable, 
a consideration of the condition and 
prospects of the men, who, nine times 
out of ten, embark their fortunes in the 
management of the daily press. 

We have said that, in former times, 
both the assailants and defenders of 
the church found their auditors only 
among those classes of society which 
were competent to give to the reason- 
ings of each its due weight, and no 
more. Men of education and research 
alone took the trouble to peruse such 
treatises as Hobbes’s Leviathan, Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System, Boling- 
broke’s Epistles, Leslie’s Short Method 
with the Deists, Gibbon’s chapter on 
the church, Watson’s Apology for the 
Bible, and a number of other treatises 
on both sides of the question. 

To the force of evidence full scope 
was accordingly given; while all side- 
blows at religion, such as sweeping 
condemnation of the lives of its teach- 
ers, or declamations against their wealth, 
their pride, or their indolence, went in 
such contests for precisely what they 
were worth. How different is the case 
now! The march of intellect having 
favoured us, among other blessings, 
with publications adapted “to the 
meanest capacities,” the utmost care 
is taken that these capacities shall be 
treated with matter worthy of them; 
and hence, even on commercial prin- 
ciples, it has become a judicious ar- 
rangement to ply the greedy populace 
with assertions dogmatically delivered, 
no matter whether these be founded 
in fact or the reverse. With men of 
intelligence and understanding, we all 
know that bare assertion goes for 
nothing ; but what is the proportion 
which men of intelligence bear to the 
community atlarge? In a word, the field 
of warfare between the church and her 
assailants is changed. Formerly, the 
uneducated classes were not appealed 
to either by its enemies or its friends. 
Now, a totally opposite line of conduct 
is pursued, and what is the result? 

We trust that we are not libelling 
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human nature, when we avow our 
conviction that there is a strong incli- 
nation implanted in most of us to find 
fault, if we can, with those whom 
Divine Providence has placed in a 
sphere of life superior to our own. 
In this country, however, prone as it 
is to value men according to the weight 
of their purses, the place which indivi- 
duals fill in society is not always deter- 
mined by the amount of money which 
they may happen to possess. The 
clergy, ia particular, from their educa- 
tion and early habits, take rank, by the 
admission of all men, in the class of 
gentlemen. They are therefore at least 
as much exposed to the envy of their 
inferiors as any other branch of that 
singular family, the gentry of England. 
But while other gentlemen are kept 
apart from the orders beneath them, 
by their local situation, their profes- 
sional pursuits, or officialemployments, 
the clergy are, through the agency of all 
these several causes, thrown into the 
society of persons with very few of 
whom it is possible that they can hold 
an absolute community either of taste 
or sentiment. Far be it from us to 
convey an insinuation that the country 
clergyman either does or ought to hold 
aloof from friendly intercourse with his 
country neighbours. All that we intend 
to aftirm is this, that the man of culti- 
vated understanding, the graduate at 
one of our universities, is not exactly 
the sort of person, in familiar or 
frequent intercourse with whom the 
wealthy grazier or the retired hop- 
grower is likely to find himself greatly 
at his ease. No doubt the parochial 
clergyman ought, as far as can be, 
to bend his humours to the society 
into which he may be thrown; and we 
speak from the highest authority when 
we say that the most cultivated among 
them strive to do so asa point of duty ; 
but it is scarcely possible, let them 
strive as they may, so to manage their 
deportment that all ground of offence 
shall be avoided. For it is surely 
becoming in the clergyman, above ail 
men living, to set his face against the 
most remote approximation—we say 
not to immorality, but—to coarseness ; 
and that such approaches are made, 
even in cases where nothing immoral 
may be meant, every man who has 
looked behind the scenes in what are 
called the middle classes of society 
must be prepared to admit. 

Again, while other gentlemen either 
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fall in with the ordinary customs of the 
world, or at best permit them to hold 
their sway unchallenged, the clergy 
believe that they are bound in duty 
to oppose, both by precept and ex- 
ample, every thing of which the ten- 
dency may be to vitiate the morals or 
weaken the religious feeling of those 
around them. By acting thus, however, 
they inevitably become objects of aver- 
sion to the dissolute, the thoughtless, 
and the vicious; while even the more 
liberal, as they are called, among the 
nominally virtuous classes, feel the 
presence of the parson among them 
occasionally as a restraint. Thus the 
conscientious discharge of his duty 
exposes the clergyman to the hatred 
of some, to the jealousy of others, and 
(for we would use no harsher term) 
to the occasional distaste of a third 
party, even among those who pass 
under the common appellation of the 
better educated members of society. 
As to the very poor, we affirm, and 
we do so without the smallest dread 
of contradiction, that the clergy of 
England are at this moment regarded 
by them as their best friends. In 
London and Manchester, and a few 
of the large towns, where liberalism 
has unhappily established its rule, the 
case may be different; but of the 
country we flatter ourselves that we 
know something, and there our own 
experience assures us that the clergy 
were never more popular, nor ever 
deserved to be more popular, than 
they are at the present moment. 

Cast we our eyes now to the state 
of the public press, that powerful 
engine, possibly for good, certainly for 
evil, in the existing state of things. 
We believe that we speak the truth 
when we assert, that of the editors of 
newspapers nine out of ten belong to 
that class in the community which is 
of all others the most inclined to look 
with an eye of jealousy upon the clergy. 
Great ability, we are ready to allow, is 
possessed and displayed by the con- 
ductors of many of our newspapers— 
but who are the men that display this 
ability? Persons who, destitute both 
of the manners and the education of 
gentlemen, find themselves excluded 
from the society of the better classes, 
yet cannot, on account of those very 
talents for which we give them credit, 
associate with the classes below. Nor 
is this all. We greatly fear that, of the 
individuals who devote their time and 
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abilities to the pampering of the public 
appetite, no trivial proportion know 
themselves to be given up to habits 
against which the clergy are compelled 
both by feeling and duty to raise their 
voices. Is it wonderful, then, that 
between the clergy of the Church of 
England and the editors of news- 
papers in general an instinctive anti- 
pathy should exist? or that the former 
should become a sort of standing 
subject of calumny to the latter, who 
neither can nor do know any thing of 
the habits of those whom they slander, 
because they are not admitted, nor 
desire to be admitted, into their 
society. 

Again, it is the business of such as 
depend for the maintenance of them- 
selves and families on the circulation 
of a daily paper, not to guide the 
opinion of the public (however much 
they may affect to do so), but to ac- 
commodate their essays to the tastes 
of the largest possible body of readers. 
Suppose, then, that a man enters upon 
the office of a newspaper editor, 
destitute of all political bias, and 
therefore free to choose his own 
course. His first inquiry will natu- 
rally be, How am I likely to push my 
paper into extensive circulation? In 
other words, Is there any tone by 
adopting which in particular I may 
hope to procure admission for my 
journal into a large number of families, 
both in town and country! Now, as 
we have already stated, “ the gentle- 
men of the press” chance, with very 
few exceptions, to have sprung, in this 
country at least, from the class in 
society which is, above all others, least 
friendly to the clergy, considered as a 
body. Of the sentiments of the higher 
orders they are profoundly ignorant ; 
as little are they acquainted with the 
feelings and dispositions of the pea- 
santry ; but they know that their own 
caste is both numerous and opulent, 
and for it they determine to write. 
Even in a commercial point of view, 
therefore, it is worth the while of a 
newspaper editor to vituperate the 
clergy and condemn the church. But 
if to motives of interest be added a 
constitutional or acquired taste for 
that species of writing, then indeed 
there are no bounds to his calumnies. 
Witness the ceaseless activity of the 
Morning Chronicle, the very quintes- 
sence of hostility to the church, of 
which every number that has appeared 
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during the last five years contains at 
least one article devoted to the most 
extravagant abuse of the clergy. 

Admit, then, the fact, that the 
editors and proprietors of newspapers 
find it more advantageous, on the 
whole, to attack the church than to 
treat it with respect,—and what follows? 
Day after day the clergy are loaded with 
calumnies, to which they find no oppor- 
tunity of offering a reply, except by the 
rectitude of their conduct. As indi- 
viduals, this may avail them greatly. 
Each being known in his own parish 
or district, is respected or beloved by 
his neighbours ; but then he is consi- 
dered, even by them, merely as an 
exception to the general rule—not at 
all as a fair specimen according to 
which the general merit of the order 
may be estimated. Now, we put it to 
any thinking person, what chance the 
clergy have—what chance any body 
of men could have, against odds so 
tremendous? As we shall take occa- 
sion to prove by and by, the state of 
their finances is not such as to enable 
them to meet their adversaries by pub- 
lications similar to their own; and if 
the contrary were the case, who would 
peruse such publications? Certainly 
not that restless and half-educated 
multitude which his majesty’s minis- 
ters choose to take under their imme- 
diate protection as the middle classes 
of society ; and as to the upper and 
lower orders, they, as we observed a 
short time ago, stand not in need of 
such guides. 

Were the clergy exposed to no other 
enemies than these, were the warfare 
which the church has to maintain car- 
ried on only against “ the middling 
classes” and “ the press,” we have, 
it strikes us, said enough to convince 
all impartial observers that the odds 
are fearfully against the first-mentioned 
body. But is the case so? Is it only 
in the daily papers, and among the 
circles which in part take their opinions 
from those papers, in part give to them 
their tone, that the clergy are habitually 
maligned and vilified? We wish that 
we could sayso. Unhappily, however, 
the houses of parliament themselves 
have become arenas within which the 
grossest attacks are continually made 
on the characters and rights of the 
clergy — attacks not more unjustifiable 
than unmanly, because carried on un- 
der the double protection of official 
privilege and the absence of the parties 
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accused. When we find the most 
popular members of the legislature 
taking every opportunity to cast odium 
on the lives of the clergy— when we 
see the clergy represented, both in the 
Lords and in the Commons, as proud 
and indolent, and enemies to freedom 
and education—when their property 
is designated a burden upon the state, 
and themselves held up to public odium 
as drones that fatten on the industry of 
the people,—can we wonder if the 
people, aware of their own distresses, 
and eager by every practicable means 
to alleviate them, should believe what 
their rulers assert, and, as a necessary 
consequence, abhor the church? So 
far from feeling surprise at this, we 
honestly confess that, did a contrary 
result accrue, we could attribute it to 
nothing short of a miracle. 

It is worthy of remark, that all the 
abuse which is heaped upon the clergy 
proceeds from persons who make the 
loudest pretensions to the character of 
patriotism and liberality. The Liberals 
avow undisguisedly their hatred of the 
church, and assign as a reason for so 
doing, that the clergy are an aristo- 
cratic body—that their revenues are 
too great, their privileges too extensive 
—and that the position which they 
hold in society is too dignified and 
exclusive. All this acrimony on the 
part of the Liberals, moreover, is, 
according to their own assertion, pro- 
duced by an honest attachment to the 
rights and feelings of the middling 
classes — of classes which endure rubs 
enough from an aristocracy of laymen, 
without being trodden under the heels 
of an oligarchy of parsons. Again, 
the clergy are unpopular, because the 
services which they perform to the 
community are not commensurate with 
the remuneration which they receive, 
and because that remuneration con- 
tinues to be exacted in the odious and 
iniquitous form of tithes. It is not to 
be endured, moreover, that priests 
should sit as members in either house 
of parliament, far less that they should 
enjoy the privileges of the peerage ; 
nor can it be permitted that one set of 
priests shall ride in coaches, while 
others are starving upon the pitiful 
salaries generally allowed to curates. 
But, above all, the clergy are unpo- 
pular, because they systematically set 
their faces against every project of 
which the tendency may be to enlarge 
the minds of the people and to extend 
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their immunities. These, we believe, 
are the chief grounds of complaint 
which the Liberals bring against the 
clergy. Let us see how far facts will 
bear them out. 

If we could imagine a stranger, 
thrown suddenly into the company of 
men who hold such language, it is 
impossible not to believe that his first 
inquiry would be, ‘* What description 
of persons compose this clerical body, 
which you so vehemently and syste- 
matically vituperate? Is it made up 
of foreigners, brought in by an arbi- 
trary government to consume the fruits 
of the land? Do the clergy form a 
distinct caste among themselves, as in 
Egypt and Hindustan? or are they 
taken exclusively from one order in 
society, to the manifest injury of the 
rest ?”” How would the stranger stare 
when he came to be told, that the 
clergy are not foreigners, that they are 
natives of the same land which gives 
birth to their accusers, that they are 
no caste by themselves, nor the mem- 
bers of any particular class; but that 
they are taken almost at random from 
the families of the nobility, the country 
gentlemen, the tradesmen, the attor- 
neys, the farmers, and even the pea- 
santry of Great Britain? How would 
his astonishment increase when assured 
that a countless proportion of this ca- 
lumniated body spring from ihe miéd- 
dling ranks in the community; that 
there is scarcely a professional man in 
the kingdom who has not a son, a 
brother, or a cousin, in the church; 
that a considerable number of the 
farmers, and a still larger proportion 
of men in trade, make a point of rear- 
ing one or more of their sons to the 
clerical profession ; and that the youths 
thus educated, provided they possess 
ordinary talent and good conduct, 
never fail of attaining to at least an 
independence in the so-much calum- 
niated order? Yet that the case is so, 
we boldly appeal for proof to the ex- 
perience of every individual who may 
honour this paper with a perusal. Is 
it not marvellous, that the men who 
profess so continually a paramount 
interest in the rights of the middling 
classes, should think of raising their 
voice against an institution which af- 
fords to these very classes the best 
opportunity that they could desire of 
providing for their male connexions, in 
a respectable sphere of life? 

But we feel that we are treating a 
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subject, in itself not less important 
than interesting, with an appearance 
of levity which is scarcely allowable. 
Let us, therefore, drop all allusion both 
to the opinions of an imaginary stranger 
and to the absurd and groundless false- 
hoods of a corrupt and ignorant press. 
It may benefit the cause which we wish 
to promote—that of order and content- 
ment—more effectually, if we endea- 
vour to lay before the people of England 
a few out of the many good purposes 
which the present state of church pro- 
perty and church influence, with all its 
defects and abuses, is calculated to 
serve. 

We are under no apprehension that 
we shall give umbrage, even to the 
most sensitive of the liberal school, 
when we assert that a great benefit is 
conferred upon society by any insti- 
tution which insures in every little 
district the residence of at least one 
man of cultivated mind and refined 
ideas. Could we believe it necessary 
to try the truth of this axiom by any 
test whatever, we might refer to the 
experience of all who have had the 
opportunity of visiting countries where 
no such institutions prevail. But we 
do not conceive that we shall be driven 
to this extremity. Happily we find, 
in a publication not over friendly to 
the established church, though in high 
favour, and perhaps justly so, with the 
Liberals, the fullest confirmation of our 
assertion — nay, more, the most distinct 
avowal that the conclusions which we 
were prepared to draw from it are, 
to the very letter, correct. We had 
intended to say that the Church of 
England does secure this inestimable 
benefit to society—that there are many 
parts of this kingdom where, but for 
the presence of a clergyman, no gentle- 
man would reside—and that the in- 
fluence which the clergy exert upon 
the general tone and feelings of the 
community around them, is too im- 
portant to be understood, except by its 
deprivation. It so happens, however, 
that all this has been said, in language 
much more impressive than ours, by 
the leading journal of the Liberal party, 
the Edinburgh Review. From that 
publication, therefore, we beg leave to 
transcribe a few sentences. 


‘It is no ordinary national benefit,” 
says the journal in question, ‘‘ to have a 
number of well-educated men dispersed 
over every part of the kingdom, whose 
especial business it is to keep up and 
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enforce the knowledge of those exalted 
truths which relate to the duties of man 
and his ultimate destiny, and who, be- 
sides, have a sort of general commission 
to promote the good of those among 
whom they are settled in every possible 
manner, to relieve sickness and poverty, 
to comfort affliction, to counsel ignorance, 
to compose quarrels, to soften all violent 
and uncharitable feelings, and to reprove 
and discountenance vice—this, we say, 
is the theory of the business ofa parochial 
clergy. That the practice should always 
come up to it, it would be folly to assert, 
or to expect that such is the innate ex- 
cellence of Christianity, that even now, 
amidst all the imperfections of the exist- 
ing establishment, its salutary effects are 
clearly felt; and in those numerous pa- 
rishes, in different parts of England, in 
which there is no gentleman resident, 
the benefits of securing the residence of 
a well educated man, with no other trade 
but that of doing good to the minds and 
bodies of his neighbours, are almost 
incalculable, In retired parishes, the 
family of a clergyman is often a little 
centre of civilisation, from which gleams 
of refinement of manners, of neatness; 
of taste, as well as of science and of 
general literature, are diffused through 
districts into which they would otherwise 
never penetrate. And be it observed, 
that these are the very parts of the 
country which nothing but an endowed 
parochial clergy could regularly and per- 
manently influence. In large towns, 
indeed, and in wealthy and populous 
districts, the unpaid zeal of individuals 
might often supply the place of a minis- 
ter appointed and maintained by public 
authority. But in parishes where there 
are no inhabitants but farmers, and one 
or two small shopkeepers, besides the 
population of day-labourers, it would 
most commonly be impossible to find an 
individual willing or qualified to under- 
take such important duties. Such dis- 
tricts would at the best receive only 
occasional visits from some itinerant 
instructor, who certainly could ill confer 
all those various benefits, temporal and 
spiritual, which might be derived from a 
resident minister of only equal zeal and 
capacity.” 

Taking it for granted that this rea- 
soning is correct, may not an obvious 
corollary be appended to it, namely, 
that whatever may be the defects that 
attach to the constitution of the esta- 
blished church, that church confers, in 
spite of such defects, very important 
benefits upon the country at large? 
We are sure that neither the Lord 
Chancellor, nor the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, at least, will withhold their 
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assent from this proposition. Are they, 
or are they not, the acknowledged 
leaders of the liberal school ? 

But, perhaps, there may be other 
objections to the existing condition of 
the clergy, so formidable, that even 
these admitted benefits are not suffi- 
cient to overbear them. The clergy, 
it may be, are like an overgrown 
standing army—a_ grievous burden 
upon the public. Whatever is paid 
to them takes so much out of the 
pockets of private persons, who are 
taxed without any reference to their 
peculiar tenets or form of worship. 
In plain language, it may be urged, 
that a body of men, paid as the clergy 
of England are, without reference to 
the services which they perform, ope- 
rate as a heavy drag upon industry, 
and must and ought to be obnoxious 
to the people at large. Let us examine 
this objection as it deserves ; first, with 
reference to those who are usually the 
most forward in urging it; next, as far 
as regards the justice of the charge 
itself. 

If we know any thing at all respect- 
ing the feelings of the Liberals, we are 
sure that no single circumstance con- 
nected with the state of society as it 
now prevails, more powerfully stirs up 
their bile than the unequal, or, as they 
are pleased to express themselves, ini- 
quitous distribution of property, espe- 
cially of property in land. The ob- 
servation has been hazarded a thousand 
and a thousand times, that nature never 
designed the possession of the soil to 
be vested in a few individuals, while 
the vast majority in each nation should 
“earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow.” On this ground — indeed, we 
had almost said on this ground alone— 
is the law of primogeniture generally 
distasteful ; while of entails a Liberal 
never speaks except in terms of un- 
qualified abhorrence. Now, without 
going the lengths of our friends of the 
Bentham and Place school, we are 
quite ready to admit that there is some 
shew of reason in what they urge on 
these heads. It és a hardship upon the 
middle classes that, however indus- 
trious and intelligent they may be, 
they can scarcely hope, except through 
the occurrence of some unlooked-for 
piece of good fortune, to emerge from 
that obscurity to which the accident 
of birth may have condemned them. 
Nay, more, we are ready to acknow- 
ledge, that were not the evil greatly 
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counterbalanced by the good —were it 
not necessary to the very existence of a 
social state that the right of property 
should be secured, not only to a man 
himself, but to his posterity—then, 
indeed, Mr. Mills, Mr. Bentham, and 
their numerous followers, would be 
perfectly borne out in the assertion, 
that the laws which secure to parti- 
cular races the possession of enormous 
estates operate to the injury of thou- 
sands of families, who are thus excluded 
from all share of property in the soil. 
It appears, then, that for once the most 
liberal of the liberal school speak a 
language not far removed from the 
truth. Both the law of primogeniture 
and the statutes which hinder frequent 
transfers of property from one to an- 
other are in themselves evils, admis- 
sible only because, were they abolished, 
other and greater evils would arise. 
Now, what follows? surely this, that 
any institution, of which the tendency 
may be to throw open the means of 
acquiring property, and especially pro- 
perty in the soil, to the community at 
large, is worthy of all support and all 
esteem from that community. Is there, 
then, any such institution in this coun- 
try? We answer that there is—the 
established church, accessible as a pro- 
fession to every native Briton, throws 
open, as it were, the landed property 
of this kingdom to all the king’s sub- 
jects. The Church of England, more- 
over, is the only institution which holds 
out this benefit to the people at large; 
for though men may succeed at the bar, 
they may also fail; and, whether suc- 
cessful or otherwise, their chances of 
securing a portion of the land. of the 
kingdom are at the best uncertain. No 
sooner, on the other hand, is a young 
man preferred to a living, than, let his 
parentage and connexions be what they 
may, he becomes a joint proprietor in 
the soil of his parish. Is it wise, is it 
consistent in the Liberals, the “sworn 
friends of the middling classes, to vent 
their spleen against an institution which, 
above all others, affords to these classes 
the greatest facilities for pushing for- 
ward their sons or near relatives into a 
joint property in the soil? Nor is this 
all. There is a certain degree of éclat 
attaching to that position in society 
which passes under the current term 
of “ the rank ofa gentleman.” How- 
ever wealthy the tailor, the mercer, the 
silversmith, the farmer may be, he 
knows, and all the world knows also, 
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that he is not permitted to mix fami- 
liarly with the gentry of England. Yet 
the son of this very tailor, or mercer, 
or silversmith, or farmer, has but to 
take orders in the church, and he 
passes instantly into that circle from 
which his father was carefully excluded. 
Be it observed, too, that he passes after 
the very fashion which a Liberal is, 
above all men living, bound to approve. 
While he is received as a fit companion 
at the table of the noble, the country 
clergyman is not less accustomed to 
enter familiarly under the roof of the 
peasant. Indeed he is—and we ap- 
peal to the experience ofall our readers 
to contradict us if we be mistaken —to 
the full as acceptable in the hovel of the 
cotter as in the palace of the duke. 
Once more, then, can inconsistency be 
carried farther than it is by the Libe- 
rals and their admirers, as often as 
they vent their spleen against a body 
calculated above all others to connect 
the middling orders both with the 
aristocracy and the labouring classes ? 

Were the advantages afforded to the 
middling classes circumscribed even by 
this, did they gain nothing more by the 
church than the certain means of pla- 
cing their sons in a rank equivalent to 
that of country gentlemen, it might 
appear well worth their while to up- 
hold, rather than pull down, an insti- 
tution which furnishes to them the 
opportunity of gratifying a natural and 
a very commendable ambition. But 
is this all that the established Church 
of England is calculated, in a worldly 
point of view, to effect for the middling 
classes? By no means. The Church 
of England opens out a path to the 
peerage itself; ay, and it is the only 
institution in the land through which 
the peerage may be acquired, unclog- 
ged by the heavy drawback, so much 
dwelt upon in these times, the here- 
dite. It is competent to any man who 
has entered into holy orders, no matter 
what his lineage or circumstances may 
be, toattain to a seat in the upper house 
of parliament. Are the Liberals justi- 
fied in condemning an arrangement in 
society which thus unbars, as it were, 
the doors even of the House of Lords 
to all the people of England? Once 
more we beg to express ourselves in 
the language of our able contemporary, 
for we feel that we could not improve 
upon it. 

“ An established church,” says the 
Edinburgh Review, “is an essential part 
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of a constitutional monarchy. Its en- 
dowment is the property of the people. 
When they pillage the church, they rob 
themselves. We should open as many 
paths as possible between the upper and 
lower classes of society. Every advocate 
of popular liberty ought to cherish an 
ecclesiastical institution, by which the 
son of the peasant may acquire an un- 
challenged rank and independence. The 
cardinal’s cap, and the bishop’s mitre, 
fall often on the humblest brow.” 


We really do not know how the 
truths contained in this extract are to 
be contradicted or evaded. That the 
endowments of the church are the pro- 
perty of the people, not of the state, 
is placed beyond dispute, by the ob- 
vious fact, that the chances of obtain- 
ing a share in these endowments lie 
open to all classes of the King’s sub- 
jects; while that the church, as now 
established, may enable the son of the 
peasant to acquire an unchallenged 
rank and independence, we need no 
other proof than is afforded by the 
countless number of promotions which 
have taken place, even from the mean- 
est ranks in society. 

But it will be said, that though all 
this may be true in theory, the practice 
of advancement is against us. In the 
clerical profession, as in the army and 
navy, a man must have family or 
borough influence to push him on, 
otherwise he may live and die, however 
able and assiduous, a poor curate, or at 
best an unknown vicar. We have no 
objection to meet our adversaries on 
this ground. Nay, more, we rejoice 
that they should have taken it, because 
we love to fight them, not with specu- 
lations, but with realities—-not with 
loose arguments, but with plain matters 
of fact. 

If there be any truth whatever in 
the remark just quoted, it will of course 
apply with a degree of force increasing 
in proportion as we ascend nearer and 
nearer to the chief honours of the pro- 
fession. If family or borough influence 
be required to obtain for a mana living 
or a stall, much more must they be 
necessary in order to secure his acces- 
sion to the bench of bishops. In plain 
language, the mitre must, according to 
this view of things, be altogether inac- 
cessible, except to the favoured few 
who possess overwhelming interest, 
either through family connexion or 
borough patronage. Is the case really 
so? Are the churchmen actually sit- 
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ting in the House of Lords, indebted 
for their elevation to circumstances so 
fortuitous? Nay, more, are those 
among them who take precedence of 
the rest aristocrats by birth, or borough- 
mongers by the gift of fortune? The 
very reverse is the case. The present 
amiable and respected Primate of all 
England chances to be the son of a 
poor country clergyman. The Bishop 
of London derives his descent from a 
schoolmaster in Norwich. The father 
of the Bishop of Durham was nothing 
more than a shopkeeper in London. 
The Bishops of Winchester and Chester 
boast no nobler lineage than belongs to 
the sons of an unde:-mmaster at Harrow. 
Bishop Burgess, as all the world knows, 
is the son of that illustrious citizen with 
whose excellent fish sauce civilised men 
are generally and well acquainted ; 
while his lordship of Exeter dates his 
parentage through a long line of he- 
reditary innkeepers in the town of 
Gloucester. Besides these, we have 
the Bishop of Bristol, the son of a 
silversmith in London; the Bishop of 
Bangor, the son of a schoolmaster in 
Wallingford ; the Bishop of Llandaff, 
whose father was a country clergy- 
man; with many others, whom it were 
superfluous to enumerate. Lincoln, 
St. Asaph, Ely, Peterborough, Glou- 
cester, all spring from the middling 
classes of society; yet they are all 
at this moment peers, in the strictest 
sense of the term, of equal weight in 
the great council of the nation with the 
Duke of Norfolk or the Earl of Shrews- 
bury. We ask again, Whether it be 
either consistent or wise, in the liberal 
portion of the community, to direct 
their hatred against an institution, 
which not only may advance, but does 
advance every day, the sons of trades- 
men and professional persons to the 
highest honours of the state ? 

Again, the existence in any common- 
wealth of a particular body of men, 
who shall possess, by right of inherit- 
ance, the privilege of making laws for 
their fellow-citizens, is, we need not 
observe, scouted as a flagrant absurdity 
by the most liberal of the liberal school. 

It has been repeatedly asked, by 
the friends of the middling classes, 
whether talents, and more particularly 
those of legislation, be hereditary ; 
nay, the project, already adopted in 
France, of reducing the peerage to a 
mere dignity for life, has on various 
occasions, and in numerous publica- 
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tions, been recommended. Now we 
have nothing whatever to say to this 
scheme, considered as a whole. We 
ourselves are old-fashioned enough to 
believe, that to the hereditary peerage 
exercising legislative functions Great 
Britain stands mainly indebted for the 
prosperity and happiness which she 
enjoys. But the Liberals contend that 
we are mistaken. Suppose, then, that 
we are mistaken; is not the conse- 
quence obvious? Is it not worth while, 
since we cannot reduce the whole peer- 
age to a life tenure, that we should keep 
up whatever institution affords a chance 
of infusing, from time to time, a portion 
of our own spirit into the house of 
hereditary legislators? But does such 
an institution exist? To be sure it does. 
The bishops compose a band of peers 
who derive their rights, not from their 
ancestors, but from their own merits— 
who at their decease leave neither rank 
nor political influence to their sons, 
but are succeeded by persons taken 
from among the people, in consequence 
of their superior piety, or learning, or 
wisdom. Is it not a gross inconsistency 
on the part of any Liberal to object to 
such an order in the body politic ? 
Nay, but the bishops are church- 
men —their business is with men’s 
morals and religious faith—they are 
incapable of discharging the duty of 
legislators, and ought not to attempt it. 
Why so? Is there anything in the 
education which the clergy receive that 
disqualifies them more than other men, 
brought up at the same schools and 
colleges, and read in the same lore, 
from exercising the functions of legis- 
lation? Are piety, and wisdom, and 
learning, positive drawbacks to a se- 
nator? and are we to be told, in a 
Christian country, that a man, whose 
very business it is to keep his neigh- 
bours sound in the faith, and correct 
in their moral conduct, becomes on 
that account disqualified from offering 
an opinion on laws about to be enacted. 
But this is not all. We put it to the 
most extravagant Liberal living, whe- 
ther the man who enters pariiament 
after attaining to more than middle life 
—whose youth has been devoted to the 
service chiefly of the poor—whose 
business it has been to make himself 
acquainted with the wants, the wishes, 
the virtues, the vices, of the community 
among whom he has resided—who has 
passed by degrees from one station in 
society to another, studying mankind 
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in every grade,—we ask whether that 
man is not, at least, as well qualified 
to legislate for the people at large as 
the heir of a wealthy noble on the one 
hand, who has mixed only with the 
aristocracy of his native land, or the 
adventurer who, after spending the best 
of his days in a distant country, and 
amid a state of things absolutely un- 
known here, returns, with a well-filled 
purse and broken constitution, to com- 
mence his career as a senater. For our 
own parts, we do not hesitate to say, 
that we should greatly prefer the expe- 
rience of the first to the unavoidable 
ignorance which, without any fault of 
their own, must in many respects be the 
portion of the other two. 

It appears, then, that, in every point 
of view, the Liberals and the middling 
classes are the last persons in the 
world whose voices ought to be raised 
against an institution, not less conform- 
able to the theories of the one, than 
conducive to the interests of the other. 
How stand the extreme classes affected 
by it—how does the existing position 
of the clergy operate upon the very 
high and the very low—upon the 
aristocracy, whether ennobled or other- 
wise, and the petty tradesmen of vil- 
lages, the mechanics and day-labourers ? 
We take it for granted that arrange- 
ments, of which the tendency may be 
to render less absolute than it is natu- 
rally apt to become the separation 
between the rich and the poor, will 
secure favour in the eyes of every 
consistent Liberal. No genuine Liberal 
can, for example, look with compla- 
cency on the order of society which 
prevails in countries where all distine- 
tions are merged in those of the noble 
and the peasant. If, however, he find 
it impossible to realise the full glories 
of his dream, the Liberal will naturally 
bestow his approbation on that state 
which approaches to it most nearly. 
In plain language, he ought, and if he 
be consistent he will, give his sanction 
to any institution which, by uniting the 
different classes in a common chain, 
softens the pride of the high, as much 
as it tempers the servility of the lowly. 
Does any such institution exist in this 
country? and if so, where are we to 
look for it? We answer that this, too, 
is one, and not a trivial benefit, which 
Society derives in England from the 
position of the clergy. The noble feels 
that his son is not disgraced by enter- 
ing into holy orders, though perfectly 
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aware that the honourable and reverend 

curate may take up his abode in a 
district where his nearest neighbour, 
also in holy orders, is but the son of a 
blacksmith. Nay, more, if the black- 
smith’s son exhibit superior abilities as 
a preacher, as a man of letters, or a 
man of business, the sprig of nobility, 
like the other clergy round, looks up to 
the plebeian as a person of greater 
weight and authority than himself. Is 
there not some advantage even here? 
And when we cast our eyes farther 
forward —when the noble himself sees 
in parliament this same blacksmith’s 
son regarded, and justly regarded, as a 
peer of the realm—when they associate 
together on a footing of equality in all 
the common courtesies of life, and aid 
or oppose one another, as the chance 
may be, in discussing the gravest ques- 
tious of state policy,—is not the former 
reminded that God made all men equal, 
and that the coronet that graces his 
brow is not of weight enough to coun- 
teract the operations of nature. Then, 
again, in circles less brilliant than this, 
see how the clergyman plays his part. 
He passes from the peasant’s hovel to 
the substantial house of the yeoman ; 
from the yeoman’s parlour to the draw- 
ing-room of the squire ; he is on friendly 
terms with the apothecary, the lawyer, 
the retired tradesman. Is not this 
circumstance eminently calculated to 
hold society together? The different 
classes, in fact, become, through him, 
acquainted with each other’s feelings 
and dispositions. Remove him from 
his present place, and how will the 
blank be supplied ? 

If we turn again to a consideration 
of the effects produced by the residence 
of a clergyman in almost every parish 
throughout England, upon the welfare 
of the little community of which his 
vicarage-house forms the centre, we 
shall be at no loss to discover that, 
treating the subject on the principles 
of political economy alone, they are 
great indeed. Laying out of view, for 
the present, the influence of his ex- 
ample in civilising and giving a tone 
to the manners of the people at large, 
how are the several tradesmen in the 
place benefitted by the mere expendi- 
diture of his revenues. Granting, 
which is very rarely the case, that his 
benefice or curacy is adequate to main- 
tain himself and his family, among 
whom is its produce expended ?— 
among the very persons from whom it 
iT 
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is taken. The village butcher, and of 
course the grazier also; the village 
baker, with the miller and grower of 
corn ; the village grocer, shoemaker, 
carpenter —-all find their best and stea- 
diest customer in the clergyman. 
Would those persons reap any advan- 
tage were the order abolished? or, 
which in this case would serve the 
same purpose, were the clergy reduced, 
by the confiscation of their property, to 
a level with the meanest of their pa- 
rishioners ? Is it, therefore, wise or 
consistent in the disciples of the liberal 
school, to pour out the vials of their 
wrath against the very class of persons 
who, above all others, spend their in- 
comes at home, and of course cause a 
general circulation of money through- 
out the remotest parts of the kingdom? 

But the Liberals will deny that they 
entertain any hostility to the church. 
They wish only to lessen its abuses — 
to take away that most grievous im- 
post, the tithe, or, at least, to apply it 
to its legitimate purposes ; to abolish 
pluralities, to equalise the value of 
livings, and to provide for the decent 
maintenance of the poor and working 
clergy. Let this be done, and the 
whole body will immediately become, 
not the enemies, but the friends of 
education— the most earnest pro- 
moters of freedom, both political and 
personal. A few words on each of 
these heads before we pass on to the 
consideration of other matters. 

If the payment of tithe be a grievous 
impost at all, if the necessity of paying 
it deprive any man of that which he 
has a right to call his own, the eyes 
must be darkened indeed which fail to 
discover, that upon the landlords, 
upon the proud and overgrown 
aristocracy, not upon the middling 
classes, the burden is_ exclusively 
thrown. Is it not as clear as that two 
and two make four, that if a landlord 


receive at this moment thirty shillings 


* In the 
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an acre for land, which over and above 
pays tithe to the clergyman, he would, 
were there no tithe, receive — say forty 
shillings, or just so much more as the 
tithe may be worth?* Does not the 
farmer, when hiring his land, calculate 
the expense of tithe at the highest pos- 
sible amount; is he not justified in 
doing so, seeing that the tithe may be 
taken in kind; and does he not, in 
fact, pay rent, diminished by the full 
amount of such calculation? How far 
then is he injured when the clergyman 
comes to demand that which was never 
his? Isa man burdened because he 
pays the same amount of rent to two 
which he would pay to one landlord, 
were either of the joint owners to re- 
sign his interest in the farm? It is 
clear, then, that from the middling 
classes, at least, no complaint ought to 
proceed: they lose nothing by the 
parson, whatever may be the case with 
the proprietor. But there is another 
question to be asked. Are not the 
middling classes — the farmer and the 
tradesman of England — positive gain- 
ers by the tithe system? Unquestion- 
ably they are ; nay, more, it requires 
but a slight attention to the subject to 
discover that, both directly and indi- 
rectly, the former, at least, is deeply 
interested in the preservation of the 
system. Let us point out how the 
tithe system operates on both, but es- 
pecially on the agricultural classes. 
We are sure that we go not very 
wide of the mark when we affirm, that 
not one clergyman in fifty takes his 
tithes in kind: a bargain is almost al- 
ways struck, by which the tenant 
agrees to pay either so much per acre 
over all, or so much, according to the 
nature of the crop raised upon each. 
We are sure, again, that we speak 
within bounds, when we affirm, that in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of such 
bargains, the clergyman is the loser, 
and the tenant the gainer, by at least 





number for May of a contemporary, some learned Theban has en- 


deavoured to prove, that the consumer is taxed to support the parson, inasmuch 


as the farmer 


is obliged to demand the same price for nine parts which he would 


have demanded for the ten, had there been no parson at hand to withdraw one-tenth 


from the market, 
parson do with his tenth portion? 


a whit. 


Let this argument be examined as it deserves. 


What does the 


Does he put it into the fire, or throw it into the 
sea; or thrust it, wheat, straw, husks and all, down his own voracious maw ? 
He sends it to the very same market whither the farmer sends his nine ; 


Not 


and thus, as far as the public are concerned, the quantity of produce offered for sale 
is precisely what it would have been had the whole been conveyed thither in Giles 


Broad’s fallow waggon. 


Nay, more: the parson’s share being realised at less pro- 


portionate cost than that of the farmer, he is enabled to reduce the price to the con- 


sumer, by underselling the farmer. 
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twenty or five-and-twenty per cent. 
Now, consider how this arrangement 
affects the tenant. To his landlord he 
is justified in representing, that he 
must, from year to year, run the hazard 
of having his tithe taken in kind; and 
that he can afford to pay rent only 
after a deduction shall have been 
made adequate to the full value of the 
tithe. The deduction is made as he 
wishes ; he secures his farm on his 
own terms, and pockets all that he 
can screw out of the parson as so 
much clear gain. Abolish the tithe 
system to-morrow, and what would 
be the consequence? The landlord 
would raise his rent immediately ; and 
the five-and-twenty per cent which the 
clergyman consented, for the sake of 
peace, to give up, would pass from the 
pocket of the tenant to that of the 
landlord. 

So much for the direct gains of the 
farmer through the operations of the 
tithe system. Now for a specimen of 
the advantages which that system in- 
directly confers upon the whole of the 
middling classes. We suppose it will 
not be denied, that were the tithes con- 
fiscated to-morrow, one or other of two 
consequences must follow ; either they 
would be seized by the state, in which 
case the farmer must still pay, or they 
must go to the landlord: in either 
case, however, the openings of which 
we have already spoken, the opportu- 
nity which the church affords to the 
middling classes of obtaining a share 
in the soil, would be taken away. In 
the present state of things, the land of 
the whole kingdom, or (which is the 
same thing) the produce of the land, is 
divided between the aristocracy and 
the people. The portion which the 
aristocracy holds has descended, and 
will continue to descend, however fre- 
quently it may change hands, in one 
uniform course, from father to son; 
the people’s portion, on the other hand 
—that is, the tithes,—is attainable 
by all who qualify themselves for the 
duties of the ministry, and receive 
holy orders. Can a more suicidal 
project be entertained than that of 
which the middling classes are deceived 
into the advocacy? When they plun- 
der the church, will they not, as the 
Edinburgh Review justly observes, be 
robbing themselves. Why, there is 
not a tradesman, a farmer, a merchant, 
a professional man, in the kingdom, 
whose son or brother may not, in the 
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present state of things, become a land- 
owner. Give up the tithes, either to 
the state or to the aristocracy, and 
what becomes of this important pri- 
vilege ? 

Well, then, let the tithe revert to its 
original uses. Let it be applied as 
we are assured, by Mr. O’Connell and 
Bishop Doyle, that the ancient laws of 
the realm required ; that is to say, let 
four different purposes be accomplished 
by it, including the repair of churches, 
and the maintenance of the poor. We 
are really tired of replying again and 
again to a proposition not only founded 
upon the grossest falsehood, but abso- 
lutely incapable of being reduced into 
practice. It is not true that the tithes 
were ever burdened with the exclusive 
maintenance of the poor; it is quite 
true that, were all the tithes in the 
kingdom devoted to that purpose, they 
would not effect it. But though we 
cannot bring ourselves to argue this 
point again for the hundred and fiftieth 
time, we gladly take advantage of the 
following extract from one of those 
valuable publications for which the 
community are indebted to the spirited 
house of Roake and Varty. 

The author of Six Letters to the 
Farmers of England, says— 


** Even to the bishop, the offerings 
and tithes were never given on condition 
that he was to keep all the poor. He was 
to give them some part, but only what he 
pleased ; and neither to keep them all, 
nor to give them a fourth part exactly : 
and the tithes were never given to the 
parish clergyman on any such condition 
either. But suppose they were, let us see 
how the case would stand now. When 
the tithes were given, and for hundreds 
of years afterwards, there were no poor- 
laws. It was the duty of every Christ. 
ian, and especially of the clergy to assist 
the poor; but it was not the law that 
every man who had no ~— and 
either could not or would not find work, 
might come to the parish for relief and 
maintenance. You know these laws 
were only made in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. Now, supposing the clergy had 
accepted the tithes on condition that 
they were to give so much to the poor, 
you cannot turn round upon them and 
call on them to keep all the poor, to whom 
you have given the right of asking a 
maintenance by a new law. Itwould be 
much about as honest to do that, as it 
would to make a bargain with a man 
that you were to turn in fifty oxen into 
his field for so many pounds, and then to 
turn in five hundred. But besides, the 
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thing is impossible. Not only you 
ought not to call on the clergy to do this, 
but you cannot. The clergy could not 
keep the poor, if they wished ; ; and I 
only wonder you should ever think they 
could. The radical writers know very 
well that you are sore (and with good 


reason) about the heavy burden of 
poor's rates, and so, to irritate you 
against the clergy, they say that it is 


their business to keep the poor. They 
know very well that it would be the 
greatest folly in the world to believe 
this ; but they trust that your passions, 
and your love of your own interest, will 
make you blind to the absurdity of it. 
Be so good, then, as to attend for a few 
minutes to facts. I always like to go 
upon public statements, and I always 
like to take the statements of those who 
do not agree with me. Now, during 
last winter, the farmers of a place called 
Burwash, in Sussex, drew up a paper to 
shew what a sad state they were in. 
They gave an account of all their in- 
comings and outgoings, and they abused 
the clergy man very heartily in it. This 
was published in several of the country 
papers ; and a great many of you, very 
likely, have reg d it. It told the rent, 
tithes, poor’s rate, and expenses of cul. 
tivation of every acre in the parish. 
Now let us look a little at this Burwash 
paper. That, we know, was not drawn 
up to favour ie clergyman; and what 
does that say? W hy, it says that the 
poor’s rate on the land is 2,3001. a- year, 
without reckoning what is levied on the 
houses; call it 2,5001. altogether. Here 
are two thousand five hundred pounds 
wanted to maintain the poor. And how 
much has the rector?’ Why, he receives 
himself seven hundred pounds! Very 
nicely, indeed, the poor at Burwash 
would be ke spt by the rector! The Ra. 
dicals tell you, week after week, that 
they wish a comfortable allowance to be 
given to the clergyman out of the tithes, 
so much to be put by for repairs of the 
church, and the poor to be kept with 
the rest. Very nicely this could be done 
at Burwash! " If the tithes were divided 
into three equal parts, and the rector was 
to have one part, the poor one (and that 
one enough to keep them), and the re- 
pairs one, the tithes would be seven thou- 
sand five hundred a-year. Do you think 
that the Burwash people would allow 
that that is their value? What idle non- 
sense! But come, let us be een : 
give the rector only four hundred a-yea 
and nothing for repairs; then, if the 
tithes are to keep the poor, they must 
be worth two thousand nine hundred 
a-year! And the Burwash people will 
not allow that they are worth more than 
seven hundred, after paying the rates. 
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You see what silly, childish stuff this is, 
when you come to look at it for a mo. 
ment. But let us look at a few instances 
more: I know a rectory which is as fair 
an instance as can be; it is a good liv- 
ing; the tithes (that is, their gross 
amount, for there are plenty of out- 
goings) are 9501. How much are poor’s 
rates? Why, above 4,000/.! So, out 
of 9501. the rector is to pay above 4,0001.! 
That may be very good Radical arith- 
metic, but I have not learned that way 
of paying my debts yet; I can never 
contrive out of ore hundred to pay 
nearly five hundred ;—the Radicals may. 
But perhaps you will say that these are 
parishes heavily burdened with poor. 
Well, let us take this parish where I am 
writing: there are not 300 people in it 
altogether ; the poor’s rate, as appears 
from a printed account of three or four 
years ago, was above 340l., and the 
clergyman receives for the small tithe 
and tithe of hay (for it is a vicarage en- 
dowed with hay), 105/.; so out of one 
hundred he must pay above three. But 
you will say, ‘ Ay, but if he had the 
great tithe, he could keep the poor.’ We 
will see that in a minute. But suppose 
he could if he had the great tithes, how 
is he to get them ? What is the good of 
talking about what people could do with 
what they have not got?’ How many of 
these vicarages do you think there are in 
England ?——how many places, that is, 
where the clergyman has not the great 
tithes? Why, above 5,000!—above 
half the parishes in England! So there 
are above half the parishes where the 
clergy have only the small tithes, and 
where it is, consequently, something 
quite silly to waste time in talking about 


their keeping the poor. Just look 
many livings in country towns, not 


worth (very many of them) 1001, a-year, 
and then see how m many poor there are 
in such parishes! Indeed, in towns 
where the poor are very numerous, it is 
usually the case that the livings are only 
vicarages or perpetual curacies. But 
let us now go back to this little parish 
from which : I am writing, and see what 
the clergyman could do if he had the 
great tithes. What the lay-owner makes 
of them I do not know; but looking to 
what the rector of an adjoining parish, 
with very good land in it, makes of his 
great tithes, I find that the whole tithes 
of this little parish would come to about 
2901. per annum ; that is, even in a little 

parish, with a population altogether un- 
der 300, the tithes would not pay the 
rates by above fifty pounds a- year, and 
the clergyman must live upon air.’ 


Granting then, for argument sake, 
that the tithes ought to be reserved for 
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the exclusive use of the clergy, it is 
not, perhaps, unreasonable to require 
that the livings be so equalised as that 
each shall support its resident incum- 
bent. Heaven knows, that if it were 
possible so to modify church property 
as that each parish could be supplied 
with a resident incumbent, we, not less 
than the most furious Liberal in the 
land, would give our cordial assent to 
the arrangement. But is this possible ? 
The Liberals one and all protest, that 
they desire to see the clergy furnished 
with such incomes as shall enable 
them to live, not luxuriously, but as 
gentlemen. Suppose, then, that we 
take a very moderate sum, say four or 
five hundred a-year, as that on which 
a gentleman may subsist, giving at the 
same time a decent education to his 
children. We are quite sure that in 
England less than this would not 
suffice, more especially for a clergy- 
man on whose bounty demands are 
daily, we had almost said hourly, 
made, by the sick, the unfortunate, 
the needy, and the deceitful among 
his parishioners. We presume, too, 
that even the Liberals, unless they 
persist in forcing their professions into 
hostility with their practices, would 
desire to reserve some prizes in the 
church, by means of which the mid- 
dling classes might make their way to 
positive rank, and share even in the 
prerogatives and privileges of the peer- 
age. Say, then, that we leave three or 
four thousand a-year to each of the 
bishops, and three or four hundred, in 
addition to what they may enjoy as 
incumbents of livings, to deans, arch- 
deacons, and prebendaries. Would 
any person object to such an arrange- 
ment—would any churchman, at least, 
lift up his voice against it? We take 
it upon us to affirm, that the clergy 
would bail such a change with grati- 
tude; but how is the arrangement to 
be brought about? By a simple exer- 
tion, says the Liberal, of that power 
which parliament possesses ; by re- 
ducing the incomes of the more 
wealthy of the clergy, increasing those 
that stand in need, and devoting the 
surplus, however great, to the use of 
the state. We repeat, that to such an 
arrangement the clergy would cheer- 
fully consent; but is it practicable ? 
All the world has seen a publication 
denominated the Black List, which 
his Majesty’s government pronounced 
to be so pregnant with absurdities, that 
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the idea of prosecuting, the publisher 
were ridiculous. In that precious do- 
cument incomes are, indeed, given to 
bishops, deans, &c., which, were they 
real, would render the scheme of the 
liberal party abundantly easy of accom- 
plishment. But how stands the matter 
of fact? There are, in England, two 
archbishops and twenty-four bishops : 
out of these twenty-six bishoprics, six- 
teen do not cover their own expenses. 
The incomes of half the bishops are 
under three thousand pounds a-year ; 
several of them do not amount to two 
thousand ; while the very best of them 
fall short, by about two-thirds, of the 
amount attributed to them in the paper 
to which we allude. With respect, 
again, to the value of the parochial 
livings, we have the most exact stand- 
ard by which to try them, as well in 
the papers published by order of par- 
liament, as in other equally authentic 
documents. Now, how stands the case? 
There are, we believe, about 11,000 
benefices in England, including under 
that head rectories, vicarages, donatives, 
and perpetual curacies. Of these, 4361 
produce less than 150/. each; a very 
large portion are taken at less than 
200/.; a still larger number do not 
realise to their incumbents 300/. annu- 
ally. Is it to be believed that all the 
rest enable the individuals who hold 
them to pocket as many thousands as 
their less fortunate brethren realise 
hundreds? We know that the case is 
otherwise; indeed, we need only re- 
quest our readers to look each round 
about him, in his own particular neigh- 
bourhood, in order to satisfy himself 
that the incomes of the clergy very 
rarely amount to the enormous sums 
which the imaginations of liberal wri- 
ters are apt to create. But we must 
again extract from the little pamphlet 
of which we have made so much use. 
The following statements, though put 
in homely language, are quite conclu- 
sive of the question. 


«* But now, every body knows well 
enough that, besides these livings under 
1501. a-year, there are a great many 
above 150/. but under 200/., a great 
many above 200/. but under 300/., and 
soon. If we took off these, in the same 
way as we did those under 1501., it 
would leave the remainder, not eleven 
hundred a-year, but some thousands a-year 
each. Now, where are these monstrous 
livings? I always find it the best way 


to look at home, and judge from what [ 
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see and know. This county of Sussex, 

of which I talked to you before (and one 

county will do for an instance as well as 

another), is not a bad county for the 

clergy ; they are not worse off there 

than elsewhere. Nay, though there are 

many poor livings, the proportion is not 

so great as in some counties. Where, 

then, are these monstrous livings in 

Sussex? I have lived in Sussex most 

part of my life, and among the clergy ; 

and I think I know the history of them 

and their livings pretty well. Now, I 

can defy any man to shew me one single 
living in aJl Sussex worth even two thou- 

sand a-year. I think I can defy him to 
shew me one worth fifteen hundred. I 

am sure I can defy him to shew me two. 
I can defy him to shew me four worth 
twelve hundred a-year. I can defy him 

to shew me five worth one thousand. I 
can defy him to shew me ten worth eight 
hundred. I will defy him to shew me 
twenty worth seven hundred. Again, then, 
I ask, where are these monstrous bene- 
fices that the honest Morning Chronicle 
dreams of—these Leviathans of livings? 
On the other hand, I can shew him, from 
returns made to parliament, that seventy- 
seven out of 310 livings in Sussex—that 
is, exactly one-fourth, within two— are 
under 150/. a-year. Now, if you will 
look at my calculations in the note be- 
low,* you will see that, if the Morning 
Chronicle was right, this would leave, 
for the remaining 233 clergy in Sussex, 
eight hundred pounds a-year each! And 
this, when there are certainly not ten 
who have so much. Nor can the Morn. 
ing Chronicle help itself by saying that 
perhaps all have not so much, but that 
some have more ; for if it takes off from 
some, it must put so much upon others 
that we shall get, not one, but many of 
twelve or fifteen hundred a-year, or even 
many of two thousand or more, according 
to the way in which the Morning Chro- 
nicle may please to calculate; and Sus- 
sex, as I said, is a good county for the 
Morning Chronicle, because only one- 
fourth of the livings are very low. If 
there were one-third or two-fifths, as 
there are in many counties, then the 
others would rise still more above the 
actual value. Now, what a pretty set of 
reasoners the Radical writers must be, 
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or what fools they must take their read- 

ers to be, when the least absurd (or least 

dishonest) of their accounts makes out 

that there are 233 clergy with 800l. 

a-year, in a county where there are not 

ten; or makes out something more ab- 

surd and foolish still!” 

But the deaneries, prebendal stalls, 

archdeaconries, &c., are perhaps so 

wealthy, that from them alone funds 

might be derived amply sufficient to 

render all the working clergy inde- 
pendent. Including the members of 
collegiate churches, such as Westmin- 
ster, Windsor, &c., there are in Eng- 
land and Wales a body of 600 eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, whose emoluments 
vary almost as much as those of the 
parochial clergy. Let us, however, 
take as the average value of these pre- 
ferments 5001, a-year; and when we 
state, as we are enabled to do on the 
best authority, that many stalls do not 
bring in 100/. a-year, that a consider- 
able proportion fall short of fifty, and 
that there are but few (the residen- 
tiaries of St. Paul’s, for instance, of 
Westminster, Windsor, Durham, and 
Winchester) which produce so much 
as 1000/. annually, we are sure that 
in stating this average we go consi- 
derably beyond what the truth would 
warrant. But take the revenues of 
these dignitaries at 500/. each, here 
are 300,000/. to be divided in equal 
proportions among 11,000 persons. 
What will this produce ? — Just 
22/. 9s. 34d. additional to the 200/. 
already reckoned ; and that, too, with- 
out reserving one shilling for those in- 
termediate prizes between the bench 
and a parochial settlement, for which 
the true friends of the middling classes 
ought strenuously to contend. How, 
then, is the grand equalising scheme of 
the Liberals to be accomplished? Will 
they persuade the noble and illustrious 
families who support their greatness on 
the plunder of the church to restore all 
or a portion of the property thus divert- 
ed from its legitimate uses, or are they 
prepared to tax the people at large till 


* « Calculating from the table published by parliament, as before, I find that 


these livings under 1501. would produce 7,4801. 


Now, there are 310 livings in 


Sussex, and about 10,700 in all England; therefore, Sussex has about one thirty- 


fifth part of the livings. 
The account, then, stands thus : — 


Tithes of land in Sussex...... 
Deduct for seventy-seven livings under 150/. ... 


Now, one thirty-fifth part of seven millions is 200,000/. 


seu hauaiiin ossosccsce gt 800,000 


7,480 


Remains for 233 livings above 1501. ... £192,520 


i.e. above 8001, a.year for each ! !” 
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they bring up the value of each living 
to four or five hundred pounds a-year ? 
We exceedingly doubt both proposi- 
tions. Why, then, persist in advocat- 
ing an arrangement, which, however 
desirable in itself, is positively imprac- 
ticable ? 

We take it for granted, that having 
demonstrated the utter impossibility 
of rendering every parish in England 
adequate to the support of its own 
minister, it is scarcely necessary for us 
to defend the practice of pluralities so 
long as it is not carried to an extreme. 
That some abuses do exist, and that all 
abuses ought to be remedied, we are 
very far from denying. All that we 
contend for is this, that while there 
continue to be so many poor livings, 
hundreds and even thousands of which 
do not produce the wages of an upper 
servant in a nobleman’s family, the 
clergy must be permitted occasionally 
to do their duty by proxy. Besides, is 
it not fitting that in the church, as in 
other professions, a man should serve, 
as it were, an apprenticeship before he 
obtains a share in the profits of his 
calling? and though it may sometimes 
happen that in the church the period 
of this apprenticeship is protracted be- 
yond the proper bounds, are there no 
other walks in life where the same evils 
prevail? Let any man cast his eye over 
the Army and Navy Lists, or institute 
an inquiry among the barristers and 
physicians in the metropolis, and he 
will not stand in need that we should 
instruct him. But we must not stop 
here. The clergy are exceedingly in- 
debted to the Liberals for the kind 
concern which they are pleased to take 
in the interests of the body, or any 
portion of the body, to which they be- 
long. In the name, however, of the 
clergy of England, we must protest 
against complaints being urged which 
do not emanate from themselves. And 
as we have not discovered that even 
the curates (“the working curates,” as 
the Chronicle styles them) demand the 
interference in their favour either of 
the government or the newspapers, we 
think that both the newspapers and the 
legislature may as well rest upon their 
oars till formally invited to pursue a 
different course. 

We think that we have now suffi- 
ciently met the objections usually urged 
against the clergy, that “they are an 
aristocratic body, that their station in 
society is too dignified, their privileges 
too exclusive, their services remune- 
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rated too highly, and that they live 
upon the produce of a tax not more 
iniquitous than impolitic.” We have 
shewn, likewise, that if there be an 
error in permitting a portion of the 
priesthood to attain to the dignities 
and privileges of the peerage, the 
Liberals and the middling classes are 
the last persons in the world from 
whom a condemnation of the system 
ought to proceed. Concerning the 
inequalities in the amount of livings, 
also, and the necessity thence aris- 
ing that two or more should occa- 
sionally be held by the same person, 
we have made it clear, in the sight of 
all men, that for such arrangements the 
clergy are not responsible ; while, for 
the peculiar position which curates 
hold, there needs no other apology 
than this, that all your art will not 
enable a man to reside upon two bene- 
fices at one and the same moment. 
What ground of hostility then remains 
for the Liberals? Is it true that the 
clergy are opposed to the spread of 
education ?—that they are enemies to 
public freedom, and the slaves of cor- 
ruption? We answer, that it is not; 
and again we appeal to the personal 
knowledge of every man who reads 
this article, whether our assertion be 
or be not borne out by the actual state 
of things. 'To whom is the nation in- 
debted for that system of education 
which has, within these twenty years, 
planted a school in almost every parish ¢ 
To the clergy—to an individual cler- 
gyman, lately deceased, in the first 
place, and to the whole body, who 
have zealously followed up his design, 
in the second. By what class of men 
are the most strenuous exertions made 
to shield the poor from the oppression 
of their superiors, to soften the hearts 
of parochial overseers, and to render 
the peasant respectable in his own 
eyes? Again we reply, that in these 
several good works the clergy labour 
almost single-handed. Can it, then, 
be said that they are unfriendly to the 
expansion of the people’s minds, or to 
the enlargement of their just and legi- 
timate privileges! But the clergy in 
general, and the bishops in particular, 
have opposed themselves to parliamen- 
tary reform—a measure in the success of 
which the people had set their hearts. 
Now we must take the liberty to 
assert, in the first place, that it is not 
true that the clergy, as a body, have 
ever taken any decided part in the 
struggle in question. We deeply re- 
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gret that they did not, because we are 
confident that their influence, at least 
in the country, is still such, that, if 
judiciously applied, it might have 
stemmed that torrent of folly and 
wickedness. But, granting that they 
had taken a decided part in the strug- 
gle, and enrolled themselves under 
the banners of the opposition, why 
charge this upon them as a crime? 
Are the teachers of truth and justice 
alone of all the king’s subjects to be 
restrained from expressing an honest 
opinion on a question which must 
deeply affect them, their children, their 
friends, and their parishioners, both 
now and in all time coming? How 
grossly inconsistent are the Liberals !— 
furious if you presume to question 
either their right to exercise a free 
judgment, or the purity of their motives 
after such judgment is formed, they 
are loud in condemning both the opi- 
nions and the principles of such as 
presume to take an opposite view of 
any given measure; and if these opi- 
nions be advocated by one or more 
members of the sacred profession, there 
are no limits to the virtuous indigna- 
tion of * the gentlemen of the press.”’ 
We have said so much concerning 
the civil benefits conferred upon the 
people of England by the church esta- 
blishment, as it now exists, that we 
have left ourselves no room to offer 
even a general view of the many moral 
and religious services performed in 
their several districts by the parochial 
clergy. Perhaps it is not necessary 
that we should go much at length into 
this part of our subject. There are 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of pious and upright persons in every 
town, village, and hamlet, throughout 
the kingdom, who stand ready, wheu 
called upon, to vindicate the clergy 
from the charge of vicious or negligent 
behaviour ; and to them we gladly 
leave the defence of a body whose 
worth they are enabled to estimate by 
the surest of all tests, experience. But 
we cannot abstain from observing, that 
he who has spent so much as two days 
in a parsonage-house — who has seen 
the master of that house (perhaps a 
man of high talent, of brilliant reputa- 
tion, the friend of the great and the 
learned) go forth, at his appointed 
hour, to visit his parishioners — who 
has been an accidental witness to the 
manner in which he enters the meanest 
hovel, sits down by the bed of its sick 
inmate, cheers his drooping spirit, 
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ministers to his wants, both mental 
and bodily, listens to his complaints, 
and enters into his grievances — who 
has beheld the joy of the poor peasant 
at the arrival of his visiter, his un- 
feigned sorrow when that visiter rose 
to depart: —the man who has once 
been witness to such a scene as this 
(and it is a scene of every day’s occur- 
rence in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand parishes in the king- 
dom), will never, if there be one spark 
of honour and decency about him, 
suffer the picture to fade from his 
memory ;—whatever his former preju- 
dices may have been, from that man 
the world will hear no more of the 
pride, the indolence, or the inutility of 
the clergy. 

Again, let the editor even of the 
Morning Chronicle abandon his city 
hacnts for a time—let him travel down 
into Essex, or Surrey, or Sussex, or 
Kent — let him linger a day or two in 
any one of the numerous villages there, 
following the clergyman to church, to 
the Sunday-school, to the workhouse, 
and into the bosom of his own family ; 
and if he do not return fully convinced 
that he has hitherto mistaken the cha- 
racters of the men whom he has so 
long and so successfully laboured to 
traduce, we shall be exceedingly sur- 
prised at the circumstance. And are 
such men overpaid ?—are such men 
drones? Above all, is it against the 
existence of such a body that a Liberal 
will persist in raising his voice ! 

But thesbounds which we had ori- 
ginally set for ourselves are exceeded ; 
and though we feel that the subject is 
still far from complete, we are reluc- 
tantly compelled to withdraw from 
it. One word of solemn warning we 
cannot, however, refuse to utter. Let 
the Liberals persist in assailing the 
church with every weapon which the 
armoury of falsehood and misrepresen- 
tation can afford —let the giddy mul- 
titude, and especially the middling 
classes, cheer them forward in the 
unholy work — let the church fall, as 
fall she must when she is battered from 
without and betrayed from within,— 
and who will permanently suffer?’ We 
answer, the PEOPLE THEMSELVES, who 
by their own act will have swept away 
the only institution in the land which 
affords to them and their children a 
free and certain means of access, both 
into the highest stations of society, and 
to a participation in the property of 
their native soil. 
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THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE BRITISH. 


BY COLONEL RICHARD H. HICKORY, OF CEDAR SWAMP. 


Part III. 


Ir is very extraordinary now-a-days how talent does get on in this country: a 
few years ago nothing was heard but Jeremiads about genius. Really, if things 
proceed as they have done of late, such is now the facility of rising in the world, 
that it cannot be said strictly that talent is at all necessary to success. Indeed, 
by the time the Reform-bill has come fully into operation, we are convinced 
that men will thrive without any ability at all; nor can this be doubted, for the 
end and purpose of “the great measure” is to set the doors of the senate-house 
and council-chamber wide open, in order that the least possible ability may 





mount into the tribunes of rank and power with the least possible difficulty. 

It is not, however, necessary, that we should enlarge on this topic ; in fact, 
we have only been led, en passant, to make the foregoing remark, by some of the 
Colonel’s liberal comments on the state ard circumstances of the pleasant places 


into which his lot has been cast in this kingdom. 


But that we may not baulk 


our readers of the edification which we have in store for them, we shall at once 
resume our quotations of his original and highly-interesting correspondence. 


LETTER V. 


Glasgow. 

My pear Uncte Sam, 

The more [ see of this ’ere 
Glasgow I am the more convinced 
that it is a special particular town. In 
many respects, I have got my opinion 
of this old country made smart here. 
Indeed, I am aware that I have al- 
ready received as much benefit from 
my travels in Scotland as if I had 
been all the warm weather of summer 
at Balston springs, or Saratogy, seeing 
the world. 

Travellers are very apt to make won- 
ders of the rarities they meet with in 
foreign parts, and I confess that I was 
myself at first a little given to this ag- 
gravation ; but now I can contemplate 
all things in a very sober mood. 

I mentioned to you in a former 
letter, that magistrates here, instead 
of being called judges, as with us, are 
called bailies, which to me did seem 
a very odd sort of a name; but on this 
head I have since received ’lumination. 
Every magistrate, I now find, is not a 
bailie, and that the bailies are so 
called from their office, the main duty 
of which is to cause rogues and vaga- 
bonds to give bail: hence an old tod- 
dling judge, or magistrate, with a big 
belly, and a remarkable "becility, is 
vested with the title of bailie—a 
’minutive in the language of Scotland. 
To be sure, there are some people who 
deduce the name from the ’dominance 
of his belly; but I don’t think this 
temology is point blank. 


I have been very sensible affected 
by observing the surprising sharpness 
of the inhabitants of this place, and I 
am inclined to think that their supe- 
tiority in this respect is owing to some- 
thing in the local epidemic of the air; 
for Glasgow is the fruitful mother of 
many inventions, besides great lite- 
rary characters. One Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, who has been raised here, 
is the best song-maker in the solar 
system. He has lately established a 
ballad store in the metropolis, and is 
in a very topping way, in co. with one 
Thomas Moore, who is the greatest 
dealer in hairs, teeth, and lips, in the 
known world ; for which there is no- 
thing like the metropolitan market. 
But although Squire Campbell may 
be said to have cleared out smack 
from Glasgow, the citizens are very 
proud of him; and he is a perfect 
idol and conceit among a certain class, 
not, however, eminent for commercial 
sagacity, which is the staple talent of 
this town, though ranking themselves 
high as ’lettanti. 

There is likewise a Mr. Lockhart, 
too, a native of this settlement, and the 
editor of the Quarterly Review —a 
tarnation book, as you well know. 
Ile is the son ofa physician, and in 
early life he gave fine promise of be- 
coming a smart ’un. In those days he 
was called one of Dr. Lockhart’s deils; 
which word, I thought, was the same 
as devils, and took a bad opinion of 
him therefrom: but I now find that 
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deil is a very innocent Scotch phrase, 
sprung, no doubt, from devil, and 
merely means, I guess, a sly mischief ; 
which shews how early he was set out 
to be a critic, that is, a dog in man- 
ger, that will neither write good books 
himself nor let others. 

I have here ascertained a most im- 
portant fact for the literary world. 
James Watt, the steam-engine man 
(though they have put up an effigy of 
him in brass, or cast-iron), is neither a 
native of this city nor of Greenock, 
but a get, as Squire Shuttles calls him, 
of the granny of the commerce of the 
Clyde, signified by the name of Cars- 
dyke. Please let this be published in 
the Schenectdy Aristides newspaper. 

Besides the dirty likeness of the 
Trongate here to Broadway in New 
York, I have discerned another ’spi- 
cuous resemblance. In New York, 
all strangers note that the common 
people are lean and lathy, with what 
Joe Tompkins, of Uticky, calls a 
sharp beak and a mother-red-cap chin, 
which some say is ‘cause they are 
liable to the yellow fever; but I don’t 
see how that may be. Certain, how- 
ever, it is, that the generality of the 
citizens here are also very lean. They 
have, to be sure, not such picterskew 
noses and chins, but then they have big 
teeth, very bright, fever-like eyes, which 
makes me to think, that if the Yorkers 
be liable to the yellow fever, the Glas- 
gowians are no less subject to belly- 
want. I might say, also, back-want ; 
for they are not so well geared in their 
clothing, there being no scarcity of 
holes under their arms, and plenty of 
them at their elbows: but as this 
country is, you know, a little on the 
go, it is not surprising that I make 
mention of this sign. 

Glasgow has long been noted for her 
enlarged spirit, and every loom-shop 
in her is a cack-house* of reformation. 
But I have not gotten, as I expected, 
much insight into divers philosophy 
things; indeed, I do not find that 
there is much in the way of political 
wisdom to be got here. It is true, 
there is one Professor Sandford, a 
teacher of Greek in the college, and 
an apostle of liberty on the Green. 
I have been told, that lately, at the 
great to-do, and the anarchy and con- 
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fusion procession, he made a speech 
that beat Demosthenes and Mr. Ran- 
dolf, of Virginy, quite ridiculous. But 
when he talked of the taxes, in a 
very heart-breaking strain, one of the 
citizens, who was in the crowd, looked 
up in his face, and told him to have 
done “ with sic blethers, for we” (mean- 
ing the multitude) “ paid no taxes at 
all;” which the professor was most 
sorrowful to hear, as it made his tropes 
and figures of speech all garbage. By 
the by, Bailie Pirns—a high Tory, 
though — remark’d to me, that it was 
avery indiscreet thing for any teacher of 
youth to be palavering on a barrel- 
head on the Green of Glasgow, about 
topics which no sensible man would 
allow to be instilled into any of his 
family. I would therefore, if I had 
an opportunity, counsel the Professor, 
as well as all the other dominies of the 
College, to look to this; for sure am 
I, that I would not be of a maple- 
juice temper were our schooimaster 
at Cedar Swamp to make the boys be- 
lieve that General Jackson ought te be 
made a king; although I do think that 
he would be as prime a one as any 
gentleman of that grade in Europe, 
except it be the Grand Signior, who 
is a very revolutionary character, and 
now wears a white hat, like Henry 
Hunt, the strolling patriot of England. 

The manners of the people here are 
of different sorts, according to their 
grades, like those of our own citizens in 
the States; only, I think, the genteeler 
section are not so much used to good 
society as them with us. * Certain it is, 
that they don’t at all speak such good 
language. I heard an old lady the 
other day speak of a ’track-pot, and I 
was perplexed ; but I found she meant a 
tea-pot, which set me a ’temologising, 
as my way is, and I at last discovered 
that she was really a woman of some 
science, for ’tract-pot can only mean 
extract-pot, and the use of that notion 
is to extract the juice of the tea-leaf. 
Her pronunciation, however, was most 
horrible : marlin-spikes and compasses, 
what a pronunciation ! 

The commonalty are a very queer 
set. I don’t think they are sharper 
than those of the same grade among 
ourselves, especially the true-blooded 
Yankees of New England; but I 


* The orthography of the Colonel is correct, though his countrymen generally 
It is of Dutch origin, and signifies a house to which people go 
after breakfast to talk politics, &c.—O. Y. 
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would not advise a friend to sell them 
button-wood nutmegs, for they would 
pay him with leaden dollars. The 
worst thing about them, however, is 
their way of asking questions. You 
cannot go into a shop here, as they call 
a store, but the man begins with a cir- 
cumbendibus, and is most wonderful 
to hear about America ; all the time so 
genteel and civil, that you never find 
out how he has been slily pumping 
you about your concerns till you have 
left the shop. 

On the operatives and lower orders 
Iam not disposed to be caustical, for 
our Own are not French marquees in 
politeness either. This very day, when 
I was going to call on a merchant, I 
met a young white-faced lad in the 
street, with a green apron, a Scotch 
bonnet, and his breeches unbuttoned 
at the knees. 

“ Gentleman,” said I to him, “could 
you tell me how to steer to Buc’anan 
Street ?” 
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The man looked at me, and putting 
his naked hands into his breeches- 
pockets, said — 

“ T dinna ken; but this is Bewhin- 
nan Street.” And went away, leaving 
me like a stump in the road. 

I set off this night by the coach to 
Edinburgh, for I am told that nothing 
is to be seen on the way, it being alla 
barren, and not like our bush, which 
the people here say must be delightful. 
I replies nothing; but you and I, 
Uncle Sam, knows what the bush is. 
However, not to seem contumacious 
to advice, I have taken out my ticket 
by the mail-coach, and will be in the 
Athens of the North, as Edinburgh is 
called by genteel people and the book- 
sellers, to-morrow, soon after break 
of day; from which I will send you 
two lines, concerning what I see 
there. 

Your ’fectionate Nephew, 
Ricnarp H. Hickory. 


We cannot allow this letter to go into the world without some cautionary 


remark ; for although we are particularly indulgent to travellers, and readily 
make allowance for the little knowledge they pick up in their haste, the Colonel, 
we think, has not exercised over some of his gleanings that perspicacious scrutiny 
which his great shrewdness had taught us to anticipate. 

His remarks on the official title of bailie are certainly ingenious, and worthy 
of consideration; but he must have been played upon by some wag of the 
Trongate plane-stones, when he thought that bailie was derived from belly: the 
hypothesis, in fact, is so absurd, that we shall not waste a word more upon the 
subject. What he says of Messrs. Campbell and Lockhart is very well; we are 
not much inclined to controvert his statement—the gentlemen are themselves 
quite competent to do that. As to Professor Sandford, that is a sore subject ; 
and, moreover, we think the Colonel is greatly mistaken. Why should a teacher 
of youth be debarred, by law or custom, from exercising his deliberative faculties ? 
It may be very expedient that soldiers should give up this privilege when they 
enlist, but it would be quite ridiculous if the members of a jury were to regulate 
their verdicts by any theoretical opinion which they may happen to entertain on 
the nature of crimes and punishments. We, therefore, do think that the learned 
professor should not only not hide his candle under a bushel, but if a barrel is 
not big enough, he should get on a empty hogshead with all possible expedition : 
he will then be alike at both ends. 

Our readers will agree, that the Colonel has displayed his characteristic 

acumen in describing the manners of society in Glasgow ; his animadversions, 
however, on the pronunciation of the good people, must be received with many 
allowances. But as we have now to follow him into Edinburgh, the most eru- 
ditical city in Christendom, we shall reserve ourselves a little, not only to hear 
what he has said, but to allow the excitability rising on ourselves by his 
epistle to accumulate, according to the Brownonian theory. 





























LETTER VI. 


by and among the inhabitants thereof, 
and has even been heard of in Bel- 
shazzarville, in the county of Onan- 
dagy, state of New York, where I have 
my best grist-mill, with three run of 
stones on Jamesville Creek, in the 


Edinburgh. 
Dear Uncte Sam, 

Well, I am here; came by 
the coach, and was put down at the 
tavern "bout sunrise. 

This town, which is so celebrated 
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township of Manlius. I say so right 
down, because a man from the old 
country, who stopped one night at my 
tavern there (which is not a ten-and-two 
rods from Cedar Swamp), left behind 
him a book with a blue cover, which 
our help likened to a grey parrot with 
a yellow head. This book was the 
Edinburgh Review ; and the help was 
not amiss in her comparison: for it is, 
I guess, as main talkative as the par- 
rot, particularly regarding subjects on 
which it does not shew much college 
learning. 

Of the city itself, when I took a 
glance at it, to get an idea, it seemed 
vastly like the skeleton of the mammoth 
in the museum at Philadelphy, taking 
the Castle for the head, and the palace 
of Holyrood House for its latter end, 
as Joe Tompkins calls the fundamental 
feature. It is really very like ; a little 
too much hogged on the back, how- 
ever. Their new town, I guess, is not 
populous; probably the inhabitants 
cleared out from the cholera, for the 
streets are green with grass, and, if it 
were not for the blot of the thing, half- 
a-score of nanny-goats might thrive on 
the pasturage in Queen’s Street. 

The stores here are not so spry as 
those of Glasgow ; but it is surprising 
that they are what they are, as [ am 
told the inhabitants make their living 
by giving bread to one another, in the 
shape of law-suits, which leaves them 
no time to look after the sale of their 
notions. 

The foremost remarkable thing, I 
guess, in this place, is their Parliament 
House, where great crowds of idlers 
wear black cloaks, ’kaise of the cold- 
ness of the weather, as I have seen 
myself this day, with my own eyes, 
and ’gregate in the out-house, round a 
stove which has a sulphuric smell. 
Mr. M‘Tavish, the writer to the signet, 
to whom I had a letter, said, with an 
apprehensive laugh, when I made the 
observation, that the Edinburgh law- 
yers, with the forethought of their 
country, accustomed themselves to the 
smell in good time. This I thought 
was very funny; and, by the by, I 
should have remarked before now, 
that surely the Scotch have a peculiar 
faculty, for we Americans have no 
such funny inclination, as I have often 
had occasion to notice in them; but I 
think it says a good deal for the saga- 
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city of our citizens, for I will defy an 

philosopher less than Dr. Franklin to 
tell what the use of laughter may be; 
and if laughter is of none, what's the 
worth of fun? To be sure, laughter 
would be more inconvenient in the 
bar-rooms of our taverns than where 
the males ’sociate here; fur as we must 
take the cigar out of our mouths and 
spit, before we can laugh, it is quite 
clear that it gives us time to consider 
whether the thing said is worthy of 
being laughed at or no, which I take 
to be the cause why we don’t laugh so 
much at nonsense as the old country 
immigrants do. Weare a sober, think- 
ing people; and I take some credit to 
myself for having made the reflection, 
since I came ’cross the ’tlantic, that 
we are not given so much to the jubbly- 
jockery of a Turkey cock, with his tail 
spread, as other people. 

It may be the case, as I have been 
told by Mr. M‘Tavish, that every thing 
here is mere elegant than in Glasgow, 
which makes its articles only for trade ; 
and that although London-made goods 
may be more costly than those in the 
shops of the Edinburgh dealers, the 
Edinburgh articles are yet universally 
allowed—at least here—to be in a far 
superior taste: indeed, in confirmation 
of this in some degree, there is an ex- 
ample of the truth a-going on in the 
street under my window, at this mo- 
ment. 

Three blind fiddlers are playing in 
a style quite confounding: we have 
nothing like it in our theatres. Indeed, 
the Scotch say themselves that they are 
a musical nation, and they have, un- 
doubtedly, the bagpipes as evidence 
of the fact. The Scotch fiddle is not, 
by the by, a violin. An acquaintance 
that I made at Glasgow, Mr. J**n 
D**g**s, says it is something of a base 
vile.* 

It just strikes me, how it can have 
come to pass that we have no national 
music in America—not a song have 
we ofany character but Yankee Doodle, 
and that was made by a Yorkshire 
drummer-boy in General Powell’s ar- 
my, when he was lying at Tyconderago, 
in the war of independence, and for all 
that was dear to us as a people— 
tea, &c. 

I have heen to-day, after seeing the 
juridicals, up into the Castle, which is 
a dacious place, but in want of repair. I 
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didn’t see a room in it where a purga- 
tive duck would condescend, and yet 
they say as how kings and queens once 
made it their location. I did see, how- 
ever, the crown of Scotland, which I 
don’t think, between ourselves, is quite 
worth a hundred dollars, gold, as it is; 
but it shews you what superstition 
does among an old people —grannies 
are fond of ghost-stories. The truth is, 
they keep it with lights around, and 
sentries guarding, as if it was a lama of 
Thibet, to keep the people in a state of 
subjection and darkness. Would it not 
be much better to sell this old bobble, 
and apply the neat proceeds to the miti- 
gation of the prevalent distress ? 

I have likewise been at the palace 
where the King of France now is; but 
it does not become an American, when 
he thinks how much his country is in- 
debted to the Bourbons, to enlarge on 
this topic. I must say, however, that 
this opinion is not very sound, for it is 
to France that America was indebted, 
and not to the Bourbons that then were 
accidentally in the government. It 
would, indeed, be a very flat thing for 
a nation to think itself indebted to par- 
ticular men of another nation, merely 
because these men were in the govern. 
ment of that other*nation ; but no peo- 
ple has so nobly shewn the true prin- 
ciple which should guide in this subject 
as ourselves. All through the late re- 
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volutionary war, did we not shew our 
gratitude to France, and France only ; 
and endure, with exemplanatory forbear- 
ance, all the cuffs and kicks of her dif- 
ferent governments, entirely in consi- 
deration of the obligations she had laid 
us under by that great character, Ge- 
neral Lafayette ? 

In this palace I did not see any 
thing special, but the blood of a 
David Ritchi splattered on the floor. 
He was murdered one night, while 
drinking tea with the queen, who was 
not, according to the best historians, 
the Virgin Mary. But I look upon 
this affair of the blood to be all in my 
eye, for a very little trouble at the time 
might have mopped it away. It is no 
doubt true that the Scotch, in all times, 
have been a very dirty people; and 
the queen’s help might have neglected 
to scrub the floor, until after it had 
become ingrained : nor does the matter 
admit of any better ’terpretation, unless 
that, for some reason of state, a bason 
of blood is sprinkled now and then on 
the spot, to make a fee-trap. 

But no more at present, for I am 
very tired with my day’s up-hill and 
down-hill walking, which is one of the 
strangest things to have to do in a 
civilised town. Therefore, says good 
night, 

Your ’fectionate Nephew, 
Ricuarp H. Hickory. 


The Colonel shews a little of the prejudice of his countrymen in the foregoing 


letter. 


He takes no notice of the picturesque appearance of Edinburgh, but 









compares the old town, most preposterously, to the skeleton of a mammoth. 
Can any thing be more absurd? And as to the difficulty in the way of laughing 
among the Americans, and which he ascribes, with a true Yankey conceit, to 
their superior wisdom, there will, he may depend on it, be a difference of opinion 
wherever, and with whomsoever, he broaches that doctrine. His sneer at the 
ancient crown of Scotland is quite abominable ; it is vile disparagement, the 
offspring of republican sentiment. We had no idea that he was so narrow- 
minded in some things; but on looking, in a cursory manner, over the re- 
mainder of his MSS., we see matter enough for animadversion, and shall not 
pass it over without due notice. 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
No. I. 


Unper this head we propose to give, from time to time, various documents 
illustrative of historical events; and we commence the series with one of such 
rare value, that it may be deemed with propriety the overture to the existence 
of a new nation, most intimately connected with the honour and prosperity of the 
British empire. To the public of this country it is therefore of very high interest ; 
but in those great provinces, the two Canadas, to which the overflowing of our 
population has given so much importance, it will be regarded with the same 
sort of feeling and veneration that ancient states look back on the monuments 
of their origin. For although Canada had been regarded anciently as a depend- 
ency of the Scottish crown, it was not properly a British acquisition earlier than 
the peace of 1763, when it was finally ceded. 
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We are indebted to Mr. Galt for this very curious paper. 
by him from Mrs. Bawden, the daughter of General Monckton, who was second 
in command in the enterprise. 
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It was obtained 


SECRET INSTRUCTIONS TO GENERAL WOLFE FOR THE CONQUEST OF QUEBEC, 


Grorce R.—Secret instructions for 
our trusty and well-beloved James 
Wolfe, Esq. Brigadier-General of 
our Forces in North America, and 
Major-General and Commander-in- 
chief of a body of our Land Forces, 
to be employed in an expedition 
against Quebec, by the way of the 
River St. Lawrence. Given at our 
Court at St. James’s, the 5th day of 
February, 1759, in the twenty-second 
year of our reign. 


Whereas we have, by our commission, 
bearing date the 12th day of January last, 
appointed you to be major-general and 
commander-in-chief of a considerable 
body of land forces, directed to assem- 
ble at Louisburg, in our island of Cape 
Breton, in order to proceed, by the way 
of the river St. Lawrence, as early as 
the season of the year will admit of 
operations, by sea and land, in those 
parts, to attack and reduce Quebec ; 
and whereas we have appointed Rear- 
Admiral Saunders to be commander- 
in-chief of a squadron of our ships, to 
act in conjunction and co-operate with 
our said land forces in the execution 
of the above most important service, 
we have thought fit to give you the 
following instructions for your con- 
duct; and that you may be fully in- 
formed of the number of our forces 
destined for this expedition against 
Quebec, and of the several preparations 
directed to be made for that service, 
we have ordered to be delivered to you 
herewith extracts or copies of three 
letters wrote by one of our principal 
secretaries of state to Major-General 
Amherst, dated the 29th of December, 
and the 12th and 13th of January last 
past, together with a list of the said 
troops, and of the additional artillery 
and stores ordered to be sent to Louis- 
burg; also copies of those letters to 
Rear-Admiral Saunders, dated the 9th, 
12th, and 20th of January last; and of 
one to Rear-Admiral Durell, dated the 
29th of December last. 


ist. You are immediately, upon the 
receipt of these our instructions, to 
repair to Portsmouth, and there embark 
on board one of our ships of war, and 
proceed without loss of time to Louis- 
burg, in the island of Cape Breton, 





where you are to take under your 
command the troops we have ordered 
to rendezvous at that place, on or 
about the 20th of April, if the season 
shall happen to permit; and you are, 
on your arrival at Louisburg, to use 
all possible diligence and expedition, 
in concert with Rear-Admiral Saunders, 
or the commander-in-chief of our ships, 
in embarking the troops, artillery, 
stores, and all other requisites for the 
expedition against Quebec, and to 
proceed therewith at or about the 7th 
of May, or as soon as the season of 
the year shall permit, up the river 
St. Lawrence, and attack and endea- 
vour to reduce Quebec ; and it is our 
will and pleasure that you do carry 
into execution the said important ope- 
ration with the utmost application and 
vigour. 

2d. In case, on your arrival at 
Louisburg, you shall find that the 
troops which we have ordered Major- 
General Amherst to send with all 
expedition to that place, together with 
the artillery, stores, and all other re- 
quisites for the operation directed, 
shall, contrary to our expectation, and 
by any unfavourable accidents, not be 
yet arrived at Louisburg, you are, 
without loss of a moment’s time, and 
by the most expeditious and sure means, 
to make the most pressing instances to 
Major-General Amherst, or the com- 
mander-in-chief of our forces in North 
America, and to Rear-Admiral Saun- 
ders, or the commander-in-chief of our 
ships in North America, in order to 
quicken and expedite, with the utmost 
diligence and despatch, all possible 
measures for most speedily assembling 
and collecting the said troops at Louis- 
burg, as well as the artillery, stores, 
and all requisites for the expedition 
against Quebec. 

3d. In case, by the blessing of God 
upon our arms, you shall make your- 
self master of Quebec, our will and 
pleasure is that you do keep possession 
of the said place; for which purpose 
you are to appoint, out of the troops 
under your command, a sufficient and 
ample garrison, under the command of 
such careful and able officer as you 
shall judge best qualified for so im- 
portant a trust, effectually to defend 
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and secure the said place; and you 
will immediately make, in the best 
manner practicable, such repairs to the 
works as you shall find necessary for 
the defence thereof, until you shall 
receive farther orders from us; and 
you are forthwith to transmit an exact 
account, to be laid before us, of the 
state and condition of the said place. 

4th. As it cannot be foreseen by 
what time the attempt against Quebec 
may have its issue, or what the num- 
ber and state of our troops and ships 
may be when that service shall be over ; 
and also considering, in case, by the 
blessing of God upon our arms, you 
should make yourself mastes of that 
pl.ce, the necessary garrison that must 
be left for the defence thereof, we 
judge it expedient to leave it to you 
and Rear-Admiral Saunders, or the 
commander-in-chief of our ships, to 
consider the state and circumstances 
of things, as they shall then be found, 
and thereupon to determine what ulte- 
rior operations, higher up the river 
St. Lawrence, (in case the navigation 
of that river shall be found safe for 
such vessels as shall be best suited to 
the service,) may be practicable and 
expedient for making still farther and 
effectual impressions on the enemy ; 
and in case any such ulterior opera- 
tions as above, in consequence of the 
reduction of Quebec, shall be judged 
by you and Rear-Admiral Saunders 
expedient to be undertaken, our will 
and pleasure is that you do carry the 
same into execution in the manner 
which you shall think most conducive 
to the good of the service; and you 
will not fail, as expeditiously as may 
be, to inform thereof Major-General 
Amherst, commander-in-chief of our 
forces in North America, and as far as 
may be, to concert the same with our 
said general, in order that the opera- 
tions in different parts may coincide, 
and mutually facilitate and strengthen 
each other. 

5th. With regard to such of our 
forces, under your command, as shall 
be remaining after the above services 
are over, (and having first, in case of 
success, left a strong garrison at Quebec, 
as well as provided for the defence of 
any other posts which you shall find 
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necessary to be maintained,) you are 
to cause the same to be disposed of in 
such manneras Major-General Amherst, 
or the commander-in-chief of our forces 
in North America, shall direct (for 
which you will take all timely oppor- 
tunities of corresponding with Major- 
General Amherst); but if, from the 
distant operations in which the said 
major-general, or commander-in-chief, 
may happen to be engaged, prejudice 
may arise to our service by waiting for 
such orders, you are to use your best 
discretion in disposing of our troops 
in the manner the most conducible to 
our service ; and our will and pleasure 
is, that you do then put yourself under 
the command of Major-General Am- 
herst, as brigadier-general in North 
America. 

6th. Whereas the success of this 
expedition will very much depend 
upon an entire good understanding 
between our land and sea officers, 
we do hereby strictly enjoin and 
require you, on your part, to maintain 
and cultivate such a good understand- 
ing and agreement, and to order that 
the soldiers under your command shall 
man the ships when there shall be 
occasion for them, and when they can 
be spared from the land service ; as the 
commander-in-chief of our squadron is 
instructed, on his part, to entertain and 
cultivate the same good understanding 
and agreement, and to order the sailors 
and marines under his command to 
assist our land forces, and to man the 
batteries, when there shall be occasion 
for them, and when they can be spared 
from the sea service ; and, in order to 
establish the strictest union that may 
be between you and the commander- 
in-chief of our ships, you are hereby 
required to communicate these instruc- 
tions to him, as he is directed to com- 
municate those he shall receive from us 
to you. 

7th. You are to send constant and 
particular accounts of all your pro- 
ceedings, by letter, to one of our prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, and you are 
to obey and follow all such orders as 
you shall receive from us, under our 
royal sign manual, or from one of our 
principal secretaries of state. 


G.R. 
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EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, ESQ. 


Here we have Bulwer in an appropriate position, viewing his face, and reviewing 
his beard. With razor far keener than the edge of his Siamese Twins, is he deli- 
cately mowing his chin; and, clothed in a robe de nuit far more flowing than the 
numbers of his Milton, a Poem, looks with charmed eyes upon the scene before 
him, and exclaims, with all the rapture of a satisfied editor, “ What a charming 
article! Worth any thing per sheet!” We have taken him just on the eve of 
publication, revising his last proof the moment before coming out. 

He has himself, in an autobiography published some time ago in the New 
Monthly, given us an ample history of his seed, breed, and generation. We 
are sorry to say that we have forgotten the genealogy; but it was related, if 
we do not wholly misapprehend the matter, pretty much in the style attributed 
to old Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer: “ My grandmother was a major 
of dragoons, and one of my aunts a justice of the peace.” The same history 
contained many other interesting particulars concerning the curl of his whis- 
kers—which, by our plate it will be seen, are well put on—the peculiarity of 
his coat, the tournure of his countenance, and other matters, momentous to 
the general reader. L.E.L., however, in her Romance and Reality, which we 
take shame to ourselves for not having hitherto reviewed, has so completely 
depictured him (we shall not say con amore, lest that purely technical phrase 
should be construed literally), as having a high nose, relieved by an open 
mouth, a forehead of an especial shape, contrasted with a peculiar chin, &c. &c., 
that it would be useless to go over the concern any more. 

His poetry is so-so, or rather very bad; and yet with a strange, but at the 
‘same time usual perversity, he prefers it to his prose, which is, or was, readable 
and pleasant. Falkland, to be sure, is no great things—it being a book the 
naughtiness of the conception of which is happily neutralised by the dulness of 
its execution. But Pelham was full of smart magazine papers, any one of which 
would be worth any money to the New Monthly—two or three of them might, 
perhaps, find admission in a dull month into Fraser; and it is on this work he 
should take his stand. The reason is plain: he had, close by, the pattern and 
exemplar of the hero—* He but looked in the glass, and he drew from himself.” 
Devereux, Disowned, Doomed, &c., are barely unreadable; and Eugene Aram 
has been already celebrated in our pages. 

As a statesman, he is chiefly remarkable for his strenuous exertions in the 
great and vital question of the Majors and Minors. He is bending all the powers 
of his mighty mind to arrange the great and truculent feud between Drury and 
Davidge, the Garden and the Wells; while his eminent brother is occupied in 
settling the quarrels between Russia and Poland. In oratory he has not succeeded ; 
which his ill-willers attribute to his injudicious custom of applying too liberal a 
stimulus of brandy before venturing on the desperate attempt of addressing an 
assembly so awful and august as that which congregates in St. Stephen’s. It is 
a custom he should give up. By taking a turn or two, with his new theatrical 
friends, in the barns in the country, he will be able to master nerve enough to 
get on before a promiscuous rabble, without applying to an ally whose aid is 
ofien too potent for those who call it in. Of his Magazine, we say nothing. 
Let him and Tom Campbell squabble it out between them. 

Yet we must not so part with Bulwer, after all. If he would give up 
his “ affectations”—and, surely, he is now old enough to do so—and learn to 
believe, that to be a Garrick Club dandy is not one of the highest objects of 
human ambition ; if he would not fancy that the authorship of some three or four 
flimsy, and one clever novel, is the perfection of literary fame; if he would 
forswear the use of such words as “ liberal principles,” “enlarged ideas,” 
“progress of mind,” “behind the age,” and other nonsense of the kind, which 
could be used by a parrot with as much effect as by the rising talent of the day ; 
if he would read something, and think a little—get to harder study and a humbler 
mind, there is the making of something well worth praising in Bulwer ;—and 
when we see it, nobody will be happier to proclaim it than ourselves. 
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ON NATIONAL ECONOMY. 


No. I. 


CHALMERS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


Ir is well known, that in the olden 
time there flourished a set of empirics 
and visionaries, who, either in folly 
or in fraud, devoted themselves to the 
task of searching for what they called 
the philosopher's stone. These men 
absurdly appropriated to themselves 
the name of Alchymists ; and by 
degrees the meaning of the word, in 
common usance, became generally thus 
perverted. 

In our own days a class of dream- 
ers and pretenders has arisen in their 
room, rivalling them in folly, and far 
exceeding them in the mischief they 
have been able to perpetrate. And 
these men, too, have contrived to lay 
hold of a respectable name, and to 
fasten it especially upon their own 
works: so that the very title of Political 
Economist is never given now to any 
but those who adopt the method of 
these gentry, which consists simply of 
abstract theory, constructed in perfect 
disregard of facts. A multitude of 
volumes of this description have been 
poured out upon us within the last 
thirty years; but amidst the whole, 
we have never found a worse than that 
which is now before us. 

We may, perhaps, be thought by 
some to use language not sufficiently 
respectful to the eminent author of this 
volume. Now, towards himself, as a 
divine, as a preacher of the gospel, 
we entertain feelings of the deepest 
respect; but for Ais present work, 
filled as it is with the worst faults of 
the school to which he has chosen to 
join himself, and dangerous as is its 
whole tendency in the highest degree, 
we can feel and we can express but 
one sentiment, that of perfect disgust 
and unqualified condemnation. 

But on what ground do we, perhaps 
some one may ask, allow ourselves 
the exercise of any such feelings towards 
such a work? Has not Dr. Chalmers a 
perfect right, ifhe pleases, to inquire into 
Political Economy, in connexion with 
the Moral State and Moral Prospects 
of Society? Most unquestionably he 
has. But he has no right, neglecting 


to acquaint himself with the main facts 
bearing upon the question, to indulge 
in mere baseless speculations, and to 
ut them forth, under the sanction of 
his name and authority, as established 
doctrines, when their admission must 
have a most severe and fearful effect 
upon society, and when the real facts, 
as already ascertained, prove them to 
be unfounded and mischievous as- 
sumptions. Take, for instance, the 
very first page of the volume now 
before us, and observe the emphasis 
and triumph with which a certain 
position is stated ; and then observe, 
also, the real nature of the doctrine 
propounded, its abstract, unpractical 
character, and its mischievous tenden- 
cy, if admitted to its full extent. 


«* Each science has certain command- 
ing positions, whence, if the observer 
look rightly around him, he may obtain 
an extensive view of important truths 
and important applications. Such a posi- 
tion, we think, has been recently gained 
in Political Economy, although full ad- 
vantage has not yet been taken of it. 
We hold it the more interesting, that it 
includes within its range certain unex- 
plored places of the science ; and, more 
especially, that department where the 
theory of wealth comes into contact with 
the theory of population, and where the 
two, therefore, might be examined in 
connexion. 

‘The doctrine, or discovery, to which 
we refer, is that promulgated some years 
ago, and both at the same time, by Sir 
Edward West and Mr. Malthus. It re- 
spects the land last entered upon for the 
purposes of cultivation, and which yields 
no rent. Itis obvious, that land of this 
inferior productiveness must mark the 
extreme limit of cultivation at the time— 
as land of still inferior quality could not 
be broken up without loss to the culti- 
vator. 

‘* Any land that is cultivated for food 
to human beings, must, at least, yield as 
much as shall feed the labourers who are 
employed in working it. But it must 
do more than this. These agricultural 
labourers require to be clothed and lodged, 
as well as fed. They must be upheld; 
not in food alone, which is the first ne- 
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cessary, but in what may be termed the 
ek necessaries of life - The people 
whose business it is to work up these, 
may, in contradistinction to the agricul- 
tural, be termed the secondary labourers 
of a country. It is evident, that the 
worst of cultivated land must, at least, 
be able to feed those who are directly 
employed upoo the soil, and, moreover, 
those who prepare for the agricultural 
labourers all the other articles, beside 
food, which enter into their support or 
maintenance. Else the cultivation of it 
behoved to be abandoned. All that land 
which, by no possible improvement, 
either in the processes of husbandry or 
of manufacturing labour, could yield as 
much as would subsist the agricultural 
labourers and their secondaries, is doom- 
ed by nature to everlasting sterility, and 
must always remain without the scope of 
cultivation.” 


Now, what is the meaning of this 
concluding sentence: “All that land 
which, by no possible improvement, 
either in the processes of husbandry or 
of manufacturing labour, could yield 
as much as would subsist the agricul- 
tural labourers and their secondaries, 
is doomed by nature to everlasting 
sterility, and must always remain 
without the scope of cultivation ?” 
We take for granted that Dr. Chalmers 
is not speaking here of those regions 
which are covered with perpetual snow, 
or of those deserts of the torrid zone 
where no human being can make his 
dwelling. He is speaking of those 
parts of the globe which can be inha- 
bited, and which can be cultivated. 
His proposition, then, must mean one 
of two things ; either, 

1. That all that land which by no 
possible improvement, even after a long 
series of years, could yield subsistence 
to its cultivators, “ is doomed by nature 
to everlasting sterility ;” or, 

2. That all that land which by no 
possible improvement could yield, 
within the first year or two, subsistence 
to its cultivators, is doomed, &c. 

Now, of the first of these proposi- 
tions, if that be what the doctor means, 
in the passage we have quoted, to 
affirm, it is sufficient to remark, that 
it is of the class of discoveries —for 
“a discovery”’ Dr. Chalmers himself 
calls it—which has been commonly 
known by the name of mare’s nests. To 
assert that land which can never pro- 
duce sufficient food to maintain the cul- 
tivators, will not be cultivated, is, one 
would think, a sort of discovery which 
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a man would claim very little credit 
for making. 

At the same time, before any practi- 
cal use can be made of this “ discovery,” 
it would be necessary to inquire whether 
any land of such a thoroughly worthless 
and irreclaimable character exists, with- 
in those precincts of the earth which are 
inhabited by man. If there be no such 
absolutely barren tracts to be found, 
then the “doctrine or discovery” re- 
mains of little use, seeing that it can 
be applied to no question of possible 
occurrence. And that it is impossible, 
among the dwellings of man, to find 
any spots so absolutely sterile, is suffi- 
ciently clear from the fact, that the 
spot which of all Europe is at the 
present moment the most fertile, will 
be found in Flanders, and this spot 
was originally nothing but pure sand. 

But we rather fear that the second 
of these propositions was that which 
the doctor meant to assert, namely, 
that all such land as will not at once, 
or shortly, yield to its cultivators their 
full subsistence, must be taken to be 
* doomed by nature to remain without 
the scope of cultivation ;” a proposition 
the most contrary to all human expe- 
rience, and the most subversive of all 
human hopes that can well be con- 
ceived. Could this proposition have 
been carried into effect in former times, 
then, obviously, the most fertile spot in 
Europe must have remained to this 
present moment in its former condition 
—a wilderness of sand. 

To get at once to a practical solu- 
tion of the question, let us suppose a 
case of very common occurrence. Take 
an agricultural labourer, a cottager, 
planted down by the side of a harsh 
and stubborn piece of common land. 
Ask him if he will take a piece of this 
land at an annual rental? He replies 
that it will cost him so much labour 
to bring it into cultivation, that he 
dare not undertake to pay any rent for 
it for the first few years. Ask him, 
again, whether he will settle down 
upon a plot of it, giving up all his 
usual employment and his usual wages, 
and engaging to ask no relief from the 

oor-rates, but relying wholly upon his 
ittle plot for the maintenance of his 
family? He rejoins, again, that he 
cannot enter into this bargain, for that 
the land in question will not, for some 
time to come, be able to yield him an 
entire maintenance to himself and 
family. 
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Now, this is just the case which 
Dr. Chalmers supposes, of land which 
can pay no rent, and which cannot at 
present even maintain its cultivators. 
And of such land he asserts, that “ it 
is doomed by nature to everlasting 
sterility, and must always remain 
without the scope of cultivation.” 

So says the theorist. But what says 
the fact,—what says any practical man ? 
The labourer cannot, it is true, afford 
you any rent for the plot in question; 
nor can he, for a year or two, even 
gain his own subsistence. But give 
him a couple of acres free from rent, 
and without any absurd stipulation that 
he shall confine himself to it, and you 
shall soon see whether or not “ nature 
has doomed it to everlasting sterility.” 
Leisure hours he has, and they will 
suffice to break up the soil. A pig he 
has, and he hopes soon to possess a 
cow; and with these manure will 
quickly accumulate. And you may 
safely trust him, that three years shall 
not elapse before he will shew you 
that even a stubborn soil is not 
“doomed of necessity always to remain 
without the scope of cultivation ;” but 
that the same industry which turned 
the pure sand of Flanders into the 
finest soil of Europe, will be equally 
effective in any other country. 

What, then, to any practical purpose, 
is the meaning, and what the utility, 
of this great “ discovery,” which is so 
emphatically announced by the learned 
doctor? Ifhe merely intends to say, 
that land which can never, by any pos- 
sibility, pay for cultivation, will not be 
cultivated—then, indeed, the thing may 
be true enough; but why call this a 
discovery? Surely “we wanted no 
ghost to tell us that!’ 

But if, on the other hand, the disco- 
very is this, that all land which will not 
forthwith maintain the cultivation “is 
doomed by nature to everlasting ste- 
rility’— then, indeed, there is some. 
thing new in the proposition; but at 
the same time it is directly nega- 
tived by all past experience, and by 
the universal practice of the present 
day. 

Such is the tone in which Dr. Chal- 
mers commences his article. Abstract 
theory, in preference to facts the most 
obvious and well known, will always 
claim his preference. We cannot fol- 
low him through all those similar spe- 
culations which abound in the volume, 
but shall just make one general charge, 
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and then, as briefly as may be, shall 
proceed to substantiate it. 

Dr. Chalmers’ book, then, contains, 
within the whole compuss of its 566 
pages, but three facts ; and those three 
assumed facts are, each and every one 
of them, mere fictions ! 

This is harsh language, but, instead 
of apologising for it, we shall at once 
proceed to substantiate what we have 
asserted. 

In fact, we should use the word 
* falsehoods” in preference to “ fic- 
tions,” were it not that we would avoid 
even the appearance of imputing to 
the doctor (whose honesty no one will 
doubt) any thing like intentional mis- 
statement. Still, however, the word 
“ fiction” is insufficient to express our 
meaning. The fact is, that Dr. Chal- 
mers has, in each of these three in- 
stances, said “ the thing which is not.” 

First, then, we advert to the fact 
stated by Dr. Chalmers, concerning 
Norway. The great evil he fears for 
our own country is the excess of popu- 
lation, arising from too early marriages. 
The bright example which he would 
set before us is that of Norway; in 
which country, as he is taught by Mr. 
Malthus to believe, the peasantry marry 
late in life, and increase slowly. 

To this example of Norway he is 
ever and anon referring us, and placing 
it in contrast with the reckless mar- 
riages and excessive population of 
England. He says of our people :— 


‘ If they will in general enter recklessly 
into marriage, it is not possible to save a 
general descent in their circumstances.” 
p- 23. 

‘ Grant but the general ascendency of 
principle, and along with this you will 
have a prudence, and a prospective cau- 
tion, and a superiority to mere animal 
and constitutional impulses, which must 
necessarily ensure the habit of later mar- 
riages, and so of smaller families.” 
p. 440. 

‘* The right impulse and the right habit 
have often been exemplified, and by large 
classes of peasantry. It is soin Norway.” 
p- 423. 

“It is only a moral and voluntary 
restraint that should be aimed at, or that 
can be at all effectual ; the effect of which 
will be, more provident, and hence, both 
later and fewer, marriages. And thus, 
as in Norway, we shall behold the cheer- 
ful spectacle of a thriving, independent, 
and respectable peasantry.” p. 552. 


Thus are we assured, again and 
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again, that Norway is happier and 
better regulated than England, and 
that the main reason is, that the peo- 
ple marry later, and do not increase so 
fast. “Later and fewer marriages” — 
a slower rate of increase —no surplus 
population,—and thus is secured “ the 
cheerful spectacle of a thriving, inde- 
pendent, and respectable peasantry.” 
Thus it is, we are assured, in Norway; 
and of Norway, England is recom- 
mended to learn a lesson. 

This notion is, of course, borrowed 
from Mr. Malthus; and we are treated 
with two pages of extracts from his 
book. But these extracts consist, 
themselves, rather of theory than of 
observation ; and whatever their asser- 
tions may be worth, as to the matter of 
fact, is at once neutralised (to say the 
least) by the testimony of a subsequent 
traveller, Dr. E. D. Clarke, who says 
of the very same people, that “ they 
marry young, and have only to marry: 
subsistence follows of course.” * 

But, fortunately, we need not rely 
on the varying reports of travellers, 
touching this important point ;—a 
single well-ascertained fact disposes, 
at once, of the whole fiction. It is 
upon record that the increase of 
population in England, between 1821 
and 1831, was from 11,261,437 to 
13,089,338, or about sixteen per cent; 
while the increase of the population of 
Norway, between 1815 and 1825, was 
from 835,451 to 1,000,152, or above 
nineteen per cent! So much for the 
prudence, and the later and fewer 
marriages of the people of Norway, 
and their consequent slower rate of 
increase! —and so much for the facts 
of Mr. Malthus, relied upon and co- 
pied by Dr. Chalmers ! 

Secondly, Dr. Chalmers treats us 
with another fact of a very similar 
kind. He finds much to be pleased 
with in Holland, and accounts for 
it in this summary way, upon the 
authority of some anonymous corre- 
spondent : — 

“ The absence of the poor-laws seems 
to be one of the chief blessings of Hol- 
land.” 

No poor laws in Holland! No 
legal provision for the poor in the 
Low Countries! What next! Why, 
we have upon record the principal 
points of a report made to the States- 
General in 1823, from which we learn 
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that in the nine northern provinces, 
the population of which was only 
2,148,339, they numbered 196,053 
poor ; and that upon these they ex- 
pended no less a sum than 5,955,030 
florins in the year, being equivalent, at 
the Amsterdam prices, to above twenty- 
four bushels of wheat to each. The 
poor of England and Waites, in 1813, 
were 971,913; on whom we expended 
6,679,6571., being equal to about ten 
bushels of wheat each, or not half the 
Hollander’s allowance. And yet we 
are to be told that “one of the chief 
blessings of Holland” is, that she makes 
no legal provision for the poor! 

But, thirdly, we must advert to the 
great governing fact, or fiction, of all— 
the famous Malthusian figment of the 
rapid duplication of the human species. 
Following Mr. Malthus implicitly in 
this, as in every thing else, we have 
the following astounding assertions 
from Dr. Chalmers : — 


** Population, when permitted its full 
development, by an unbounded supply 
of the means of subsistence, can double 
itself in fifteen years.” p. 380. 

‘Should a population be able to 
double itself in fifteen years, it would 
still have the inherent ability of doing so, 
after every acre on the face of the globe 
had been advanced to its state of utter- 
most cultivation.” p. 18. 


And upon what are these assertions 
founded! Upon certain statements 
of Mr. Malthus. And what was the 
basis adopted by Mr. Malthus in 
making these statements? It was no- 
thing more than this: — he found one 
or two instances in North America in 
which the population of certain of the 
states had doubled itself in fifteen 
years, or even in less;—he therefore 
leaped at once to the conclusion, 
that population, if favourably circum- 
stanced, had an inherent power of 
duplicating itself within the term of 
fifteen years. Immigration into 
America, indeed, from Europe, he 
could not quite forget; but he speedily 
dismissed that from his calculation, as 
“ immaterial.” 

We must illustrate this plan of his, 
of estimating the progress of popula- 
tion, by a case which will be familiar 
with most of our readers. 

We will suppose that a person has 
deposited in the hands of a company 
of some kind, a hundred pounds, for 
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which he understands that he will get 
an annual dividend of five per cent, 
together with other contingent advan- 
tages : —Suppose, further, that he is 
called to India, and, on inquiring what 
can be done with his dividends, he 
finds that the company will, if he 
wishes it, retain them till he returns, and 
will even allow him compound interest 
for them. 

He goes, and is detained abroad for 
eight years. Calling at the office on 
his return, he finds, to his great de- 
light, that his 100/. has become nearly 
200/. Hardly listening to their expla- 
nation, he pockets the money and has- 
tens away. Meeting a friend, he be- 
comes most eloquent in praise of the 
power of compound interest, which, he 
assures bis friend, will double any given 
sum in about eight years. His friend 
is incredulous, and inquires whether 
there was not a bonus, as well as the 
interest, waiting for him at the office. 
“A bonus /” he exclaims —“ why, yes, 
I did hear something of the sort, but 
that is comparatively immaterial ; it is 
the compound interest that has doubled 
my money.” 

His friend, however, persists in his 
doubt, and, pulling out his pencil, sits 
down to work the problem. He soon 
shews him, by the clear result of a few 
figures (adding the interest, simple and 
compound, to the 100/. year by year)— 
that it would be fourteen years, instead 
of eight, before the 100/. would even 
approach its doubling. 

Just in the position of this foolish 
man, who runs away with an exagge- 
rated notion of compound interest, is 
Dr. Chalmers. The one isolated fact 
of the doubling may be true in each 
case; but the immigration is no more 
“immaterial” in the one case than the 
bonus is in the other. The real proof, 
however, of the actual power of popu- 
lation is only to be accurately ob- 
tained by the very same means by 
which you learn the actual progress 
of 100/. at compound interest—name- 
ly, by working its progress, step by step. 

A register of Lirths and marriages 
and deaths, is as easily made up as a 
table of compound interest; and such 
a register or table ought to have been 
made up by Mr. Malthus and Dr. 
Chalmers before they ventured to lay 
down, as indubitable facts, such ab- 
surdities as that of “a natural power 
of population to double itself in fifteen 
years.” 

This, however, which they have not 
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done, has been done for them. Such 
tables as they ought to have made, 
have been made by Mr. Sadler; and 
it forms the great aggravation of Dr. 
Chalmers’ offence, that after the whole 
fancy had thus been entirely blown to 
atoms, he has the ignorance or the 
assurance to advance it as an admitted 
truth. 

But Dr. Chalmers will probably 
reply (indeed, it is the only defence 
that remains to him) that having seen 
Mr. Sadler’s work treated with ridi- 
cule in the Edinburgh Review, he did 
not think it worth his while to look at 
it. This plea might avail the doctor 
a little, had he preserved the silence 
which becomes a state of ignorance ; 
and as long as his opinions were re- 
served to himself, few persons would 
have cared in how negligent a manner 
they were acquired. But when he 
comes forward as a teacher, a public 
lecturer, and even produces a volume 
of Political Economy for the instruction 
of the world at large — we have then a 
right to reprove him if his work bears 
on its face a manifest proof that he has 
not taken even the ordinary course of 
consulting the leading authors on the 
subject on which he treats. 

It is not worth his while (Dr. Chal- 
mers probably thinks) to read Mr. 
Sadler’s volumes. Other men, of lite- 
rary standing quite equal with his own, 
are of a different opinion. The name 
of Suaron TuRNER, we suppose, will 
not be thought insignificant, even by 
the side of that of Tuomas Cuatmers. 
But in his last volume, on the Sacred 
History of the World, philosophically 
considered, Mr. Turner thus expresses 
himself : — 


‘It is this undiminishing and unde- 
caying property in plants which may 
rescue us from that chimerical dread of 
a superabundant population of the earth, 
under which we have been labouring for 
the last thirty years, until Mr. Sadler's 
tables, calculations, and reasonings, have 
at last rescued us from it. I allude to 
Mr. Sadler’s Law of Population, publish. 
ed in 1830, which has thrown, at last, the 
steady and animating light of truth ona 
darkened and much-mistaken subject. A 
great mistake has been prevailing on this 
subject ; the true law of nature was mis- 
conceived ; partial effects were taken to 
be the general rule, and the real agency 
greatly over-rated ; and thereby an ima- 
ginary law has been assumed, which has 
never operated as has been alleged. In 
nature, the law of population has never 
exceeded that of the productive power 
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of vegetable life, and never will.” pp.113, 
114. 

Mr. Sadler naturally begins by ask- 
ing, If population doubles itself in 
fifteen years, by what steps does it 
advance,—how many children do you 
allow to each marriage,—how many of 
these survive to marry—and what ave- 
rage do you adopt for the term of death ? 

Mr. Malthus, contenting himself with 
general assumptions, has given no com- 
putation of this kind, as a foundation 
for his assumed “doubling in fifteen 
years.”” Mr. Sadler, therefore, has first 
endeavoured to calculate upon what 
data such a calculation must proceed ; 
and he finds that, to make such a rate 
of increase possible, it would be neces- 
sary to have a population who all 
marry at the age of twenty, who are 
all fruitful to the extent of eight child- 
ren to each marriage—all whose child- 
ren live, and marry at the same age, and 
are equally fruitful—and, finally, who 
know nothing of death. Upon these 
terms, indeed, a doubling every fifteen 
years would become possible; but 
every one can see that if such circum- 
stances as these are required, then, as- 
suredly, such a doubling never yet took 
place, from procreation alone, upon the 
face of this our earth, and, until a mil- 
lennium arises, never can. 

But Dr. Franklin, an authority main- 
ly relied on by Mr. Malthus, has ano- 
ther speculation— namely, that about 
twenty years is the actual period of 
duplication. The data he assumes 
are these : -- Marriages take place at 
twenty years; all the married have 
eight children on an average; four 
of these survive to twenty, marry, and 
become equally prolific; and sixty-five 
years is the average date of the deaths. 

Taking these data from Mr. Mal- 
thus’s own favourite authority (and 
surely they will be allowed to be suffi- 
ciently liberal), Mr. Sadler sits down 
and constructs a table, or parish regis- 
ter, for 219 years, in which all these 
matriages, births, and deaths are regu- 
larly recorded; and the result is as 
follows : — 

Two couples, with three parents still 
in existence, are put down in the first 
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year; then all the marriages, births, 
and deaths being set down in the exact 
order in which Dr. Franklin prescribes 
them, there are found to be, in the 
219th year of the chronicle, 2405 per- 
sons in existence. 

But how immensely does this result 
differ from the doubling ratio of Mr. 
Malthus and Dr. Chalmers! Even 
supposing, which is Dr. Franklin's 
idea, that such a population would 
double itself in twenty years, we ought 
to find, in the 201st year, after ten such 
doublings, 7168 persons ; whereas the 
fact turns out to be, that the actual 
number in that year is only 1462, or 
about one-fifth of the supposed num- 
ber. And as for a doubling in every 
fifteen years, for which Dr. Chalmers 
so confidently answers, the result 
would be, in the 211th year, a gross 
amount of 114,688 persons; whereas, 
in fact, even the 219th year would 
shew but 2,405, or about one-fiftieth 
of the multitude which the fancy of 
Messrs. Malthus and Chalmers had 
conjured up ! 

Such are the facts, the only facts, 

roduced in this work of the Edin- 
Soak professor! And upon a basis 
like this is his whole system rested. 
We are besought to follow Norway 
in her late marriages and her slow 
increase, when, in fact, Norway in- 
creases more rapidly than ourselves! 
We are recommended to imitate Hol- 
land in refusing any state provision for 
the poor; when, in fact, the state pro- 
vides, in Holland, twice as liberally 
for the poor as we do in England! 
And, lastly, we are to keep down, if 
possible, the numbers of the people, 
seeing that their natural tendency is 
to double their numbers every fifteen 
years; when, in fact, this assertion is 
exactly akin to the supposition that 
money at five per cent compound 
interest would double itself every four 
years ! 

After all, however, we have one ac- 
knowledgment to make to Dr. Chal- 
mers, and one ground on which our 
thanks are due to him; but that topic 
we must reserve for another oppor- 
tunity. 
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The Contagious Character of Cholera. 


THE CONTAGIOUS CHARACTER OF CHOLERA.” 


Tue author’s object in this little vo- 
lume is to establish that doctrine which 
denies any contagious character in the 
present epidemic, and refers its propa- 
gating causes to those which are annu- 
ally in operation. He also denies the 
existence of any new features in the 
disease, excepting what belong to an 
increased severity of their form ; seve- 
ral epidemics are referred to as having 
created much more havoc than the 
cholera, and it is assumed that this 
and the last year have been singularly 
unpropitious for physicians, notwith- 
standing the cry of “cholera ;” old 
medical writers are cited, who are said 
to have known the disease in this coun- 
try; and its Asiatic origin, in 1817 or 
1818, is, of course, denied. 

This is all very well, and does credit 
to the author’s reading ; but it has en- 
tirely failed in attempting to convert 
us from our belief, and dispelling our 
fears, of the epidemic being of a com- 
municable nature. All infectious dis- 
eases differ in the degree and mode of 
communication ; and while cholera is 
perfectly capable, we believe, of be- 
coming infectious or contagious, it 
does not appear to be so in as high 
a degree as other diseases; and yet 
even the most virulent do not affect 
all constitutions at all times: Nature, 
while she permits mankind to be 
afflicted with diseases of an epidemic 
and infectious quality, provides us 
with the property of counteraction. 

The more we see and hear of this 
remarkable disease —so sudden in its 
invasion, and so rapid in its course — 
the more we feel convinced of its 
Asiatic origin and new character, and 
the more we are disposed to place 
confidence in the sanitary regulations 
recommended. At the same time, we 
doubt the efficacy of the quarantine 
laws, and are disposed to think lightly 
of the parade of fumigating baggage, 
cloths, stuffs, &c. &c. We are but little 
if at all informed as to the nature of 
this disease, and its laws of propaga- 
tion; and frequently we see instances 
of its breaking out independently of 
any direct source of infection, at least 
such as can be demonstrated. Appa- 
rently we are no nearer ascertaining 
the exact laws of its propagation than 
we were before the disease appeared ; 


but when we attentively study its pro- 
gress, we cannot refuse our admission 
that it is identified with the spasmodic 
cholera which first made its appear- 
ance in central India about the latter 
end of 1817 or the beginning of 1818. 
Has it appeared at distant places in 
various quarters of the globe simulta- 
neously? Certainly not; and if we 
regard its progress, it has generally 
come when expected, according to 
past observation. We trace it gradu- 
ally from Russia to Hamburgh; and 
then, the country being filled with 
alarm and in full expectation of its ap- 
pearance, it breaks out upon the oppo- 
site shore of Great Britain, having no 
interposed land to rest upon, just as it 
has now broken out in America, having 
reached the western ports of England 
and the coast of Ireland. 

We question not the fact on which 
Dr. Webster insists, that fruit and 
other indiscretions in diet, as to quan- 
tity and quality, predispose to or excite 
cholera. These causes have so operated 
constantly, and produce violent but 
less fatal symptoms, which, from their 
resemblance to the premonitory symp- 
toms of the epidemic, have caused the 
latter to be distinguished by the same 
appellation. Dr. Webster, &c. may, 
however, write and say what they please 
upon the question of the newness of 
the disease to us, but they never will 
persuade us that it is merely an exag- 
gerated form of the ordinary bilious 
cholera. Its main symptoms and 
peculiarities are quite distinct and 
perfectly novel, and most strongly 
force upon us the conviction that 
patients labouring under the Asiatic 
form of the spasmodic cholera have 
imbibed some morbid poison; but 
whether from the air alone, or the air 
tainted by the presence of the cholera, 
and from what peculiar state of the at- 
mosphere, we are unable to determine. 
Several suggestions have been made 
upon this point, but none that have 
been conclusive. 

In the north of England, flights of 
insects, of excessive minuteness, are 
said to have been observed in places 
where cholera raged, to have preceded 
it in infected places, and to have had, 
at their departure, a coincident decrease 
and subsidence of cholera cases. Dr. 
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Prout examined the weight of the 
atmosphere about London, and found 
it to be specifically heavier than 
usual. 

While, however, we must believe 
the present cholera (evidently on the 
spread) to be a different one from that 
which usually becomes frequent in the 
fruit season, it is quite evident that the 
same causes may excite both, and that 
a neglected state of the digestive organs 
under irritation is a very common foun- 
dation of the complaint, leading to its 
premonitory symptoms ; while, if these 
last be not stopped, the patient may 
fall into a complete state of the Asiatic 
or blue cholera. 

“ On the 18th of May, clean bills 
of health were issued to the ships, the 
cholera having subsided,” says Dr. 
Webster; and we ask him where is 
it now, or, rather, where is it not? It 
has been and is in the north, and in 
the east, and is now getting south and 
west;—it has been and is now in 
Paris, sweeps Belgium and the Prus- 
sian frontier, and has entered Holland ; 
—it has pervaded the river-sides of 
London and other districts, and is now 
pervading the higher and more remote 
quarters of the city and west end, with- 
out regard to persons, the rich and the 
poor alike having experienced its at- 
tacks, among whom are some melan- 
choly examples ; and to the friends 
and families of these Dr. Webster’s 
book will afford no confidence or con- 
solation, nor will it be likely to per- 
suade them that we have no great or 
destructive epidemic among us, and 
that we may congratulate each other on 
the great healthiness of the season, and 
the little havoc cholera is making. 

Upon the great question of guaran- 
tine, we so far agree with Dr. Webster, 
that it is, in our opinion, attended with 
more inconvenience than advantage. 
We really do not believe that the cho- 
lera is to be kept out of a town, or 
district, or country, by any practicable 
quarantine; but we do see the pro- 
priety of very strict measures of pre- 
vention being every where practised, 
and of great attention to the separation 
of the sick. 

As to the treatment, we have little 
to say upon this part of the book before 
us, because the learned author himself 
has had no experience to guide him, 
and goes, therefore, only upon analogy ; 
in which, so far, he displays judgment. 
Unfortunately, this disease is not one 
which admits of very clear reasoning in 
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relation to symptoms; and practice 
built upon the prevalent indications is 
but little successful; and when reco- 
very takes place, it seems to do so 
more in obedience to a natural pro- 
pensity than to the interference of 
medicine. Hence, perhaps, have arisen 
the most opposite ideas: cold, heat, 
sedatives, stimulants, have each suc- 
cessively been popular; and now the 
great tide of prejudice sets in with the 
saline treatment, as it is triumphantly 
styled; and for the application of which, 
at the Coldbath-fields prison, the magi- 
strates awarded Dr. Stevens 100/., with 
which the conscientious physician walk- 
ed off, no doubt laughing in his sleeves 
at the gullibility of the glorious bench 
of the county unpaids. And well he 
might; for when government directed 
members of the Board of Health at 
Whitehall to look into the affair, the 
greater part of the cures had never 
been cholera cases at all, and some 
mere diarrhea. It was farther reported, 
also, that the use of the saline system 
had not been attended with that degree 
of suecess which afforded any flattering 
hopes of its being more effective than 
the ordinary course of proceeding, 
adopted by the central board as having 
best succeeded in Russia. Those who 
are interested in the inquiry as to the 
Coldbath-fields prison, may see the 
whole correspondence, and the state- 
ments of the cases, published in the 
medical weekly gazettes, &c., in which 
statements it appears that the governor 
was either a willing or unsuspicious 
tool in returning cases as cholera which 
were not so. Among this falsified 
list, one girl’s name absolutely ap- 
peared who had only complained of the 
tooth-ache! Moreover, it appears that 
several of the inmates had feigned 
cholera, for sinister motives. So much 
for this the newest humbug that has 
arisen out of the cholera mania. It 
appears, however, that in North Britain 
the practice of injecting large quantities 
of salt and water has been attended 
with very frequent restoration of the 
pulse in the collapse stage ; and if this 
be true to any flattering extent, it bids 
fair, conjoined with other remedies, 
perhaps, to prove a very effective im- 
provement in practice. But, in refer- 
ence to the Coldbath-fields affair, we 
consider Dr. Stevens’s bubble to have 
burst. We believe, after all, that the 
best treatment is that which is most 
consistent with sound sense, skill, and 
experience, and that kind of judgment 
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which a well-educated and sensible 
medical man possesses ; for it is evi- 
dent that no specific has yet been dis- 
covered for curing Cholera Indiana. 
People in general are very anxious to 
know what to take when seized with 
cholera ; but the difficulty is, in know- 
ing when you are so. The first symp- 
toms are merely premonitory, and re- 
semble ordinary complaints of the 
stomach, rendered irritable by heat, or 
some error of diet, perhaps. We, 
however, feel disposed, especially when 
there is a disposition to nausea or vo- 
miting, to advise the immediate taking 
of an emetic, followed by calomel and 
opium pills, and weak brandy and 
water, warm, with ginger. The rest 
had better be left to medical advice. 
We regret to see fears so rife as they 
are at present. Fear, if only used for 
the sake of caution, is good; because 
it keeps people from taking liberties 
with their constitutions, and makes 
them guarded in their diet, and forces 
attention to their health. But, if fear 


acts as a dread of the disease, we know 
of no causes much more powerful in 
disposing the constitution to the pre- 
vailing epidemic, be that what it may. 

It may perhaps be interesting to 


read what our transatlantic neighbours 
think of the epidemic, and the chances 
they have of sharing it with the inhabit- 
ants of the old world. The writer of a 
letter in the Montreal Gazette, of June 
9, is extremely facetious upon the sub- 
ject, and very confident in his opinions. 
But scarcely was his writing printed 
off, we believe, before some thousands 
were laid down in the malady, to which 
he affixes no infectious quality. Yet, 
how got it over the Atlantic, and why 
did it not arrive sooner ? 
From a Correspondent of the Quebec 
Mercury. , 

Sir,—*‘ ‘ The height ofnonsense,’ says 
an Irish proverb, ‘is to try to keep out 
the tide with a pitchfork ;’ and, though 
less in degree, the attempts made here 
and in Europe to arrest the progress of 
cholera, are very nearly allied to the 
edifying exercise above mentioned. 

“IT have only been two days in your 
city ; but, from the awful note of prepara- 
tion which has been sounded far and wide 
—the tons of chloride of lime—-the ap- 
pointment of boards of health—and the 
instalment of a chapter of knights, of the 
order of Cloacina, 1 suppose, whom I see 
parading the streets in thei spick and 
span new red ribands—the establishment 
of Grose Island as a grand lazaretto— 
and, above all, the profuse grant to pay 
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for all this nonsense, convinced me that 
you were going to run ram-headed against 
some absurdity. And, lo! I have not 
been disappointed ; for as some of the 
ships that arrive in the course of the 
season will, no doubt, bring out typhus 
fever, measles, scarlet fever, small-pox 
and other diseases, which are indubit- 
ably infectious—and as each vessel so 
doing will club its quota of mercies for 
the behoof of the denizens of Grose Island, 
prepared, as their bodies must be, for the 
reception of disease by the privations of 
a long voyage—you will throw a body of 
distempers iuto these colonies worse than 
the cholera at Calcutta in 1817-18. But 
as 1 have no hope that my feeble voice 
will be heard against the uplifted shout 
of the collective wisdom of the province, 
I shall confine myself to a few facts con- 
cerning the disease, which fell under my 
own observation, or which were related 
to me by people on whose truth and 
judgment I could depend, during a resi- 
dence in Bengal, in the very worst times 
of cholera, namely, the years 1817, 18, 
19, and 20. 

Asiatic cholera is a disease of conges- 
tion ; whether it proceeds from the brain 
and nerves, or from the arterial system, 
I do not know, and I do not care ; for it 
is quite enough for us that we know how 
it operates, and, from that, how its ope- 
ration can be counteracted. The spasms, 
which are common to the Asiatic and 
European cholera, and which are given 
to totally dissimilar diseases the same 
name, to the great confusion of terms 
and botheration of the faculty, are only 
symptoms of the disease, which is merely 
a contraction of the extreme vessels, 
causing the blood to rush inward upon 
the brain and abdominal viscera; so that 
nine times out of ten the patient dies of 
apoplexy. My friend Mr. Marshall, in 
his work on the Medical Topography of 
Ceylon, (which work, like its author, 
though diminutive, contains a deal of 
good sense,) states, that on post mortem 
examinations, the pia mater was so turgid, 
that, when removed aad thrown into a 
basin, it looked like one homogeneous 
clot of blood. The question then is, 
how to remove the pressure on the brain, 
and restore the circulation to the extre- 
mities; for when you have done that, 
you have cured the cholera. 

** With Europeans we found an early 
use of the lancet of great benefit; but it 
must he a very early one, for if the 
attack has been of fifteen minutes’ stand- 
ing, you can get no more blood out of 
the patient's arm than out of a turnip. 
Our next reliance was on brandy and 
opium, in very large doses, and very 
often repeated. 

“«T once saved an over-scrupulous Mus- 
sulman, who refused to take any medi- 
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cine, by means of a sinapism, covering 
about as much of his body as the cuirass 
of alife-guardsman ; and he told me after- 
wards that, if he took it again, he would 
rather die than undergo a second time 
the pain of such a cure. And I have 
heard of an amateur practitioner, some- 
where up about Agra, who was a great 
advocate for decided practice, and who 
relieved many patients by pouring a tea- 
kettle of scalding water over their abdo- 
men. But I would not recommend either 
of these being inflicted on his Majesty’s 
lieges. Yet I should think rubifacients 
to the skin, and perhaps the hot bath, 
would be valuable auxiliaries in restoring 
the equilibrium of the circulation, The 
great secret, however, in treating the 
disease, is to get at it in time; if you 
do so, little difficulty will be found in 
treating it. I was for nine months in 
charge of 1500 men (natives) in the year 
1819, when the cholera was raging. My 
mode of management was this: each 
Serang (head of a gang) was provided 
with a bottle of brandy and laudanum, 
mixed in the proper proportions, and a 
measure holding exactly a dose for an 
adult ; his instructions were, on the first 
symptoms of the disease, to give the 
patient a dose, and run with all speed 
forme. If he came in time, of which I 
could judge pretty accurately from the 
appearance of the patient, as well as from 
his testimony and that of his fellows, 
I gave him a rupee; if he had neglected 
his duty, he was treated to a sound 
whacking with a bamboo. So that, with 
the two strongest motives to human 
action, hope of reward and fear of 
punishment, I was speedily apprised of 
danger; and during that season, though 
many were attacked, I did not lose a 
single patient. 

** One singular circumstance attendant 
on this disease is, that when it has been 
some time in one place, its force and vi- 
rulence seem to be expended. Nothing 
will cure it on its first arrival, while any 
thing or nothing is held as ‘the sove- 
reignest thing in life’ for it, after it has 
continued for three months; so that we 
may expect that infallible remedies will 
be discovered in Sunderland, which will 
be found totally inefficacious in London. 

“Is cholera contagious? The Quar- 
terly Review says it is—I say it is not; 
and as the Quarterly never had the cho- 
lera in its life, and I had it twice, I think 
I should be the better judge of the two. 
Besides, is there any surgeon who has 
seen it in both countries says it is con- 
tagious? Does Jock M‘Whirter—does 
Marshall—does Daun—or Robin Bade- 
nach? Not one of them: and why? 
Because they know the disease, have 
seen it for years, and have treated it 
in thousands of cases; while the alarm. 
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ists and contagionists are theorists, who 
- never saw it in their lives. But what 
can be expected from a set of people who 
can foist on the public such nauseous 
hog-wash, as thata man should be smitten 
with the pestilence in consequence of 
scraping the pitch off the bottom of a 
ship that had been in Sunderland har- 
bour? But suppose all these good peo- 
ple, and half a hundred more besides, 
should assert that it was contagious, I 
think I can prove, from unquestionable 
facts, that it is not. So to the proof. 

“‘ When the Marquess of Hastings was 
narrowing the circle which he had been 
eighteen months extending, to hem in 
the gigantic Mahratta and Pindarree 
conspiracy, Sir Lionel Smith’s division 
was occupying a pass in the Ghauts, in 
advance of Poonah; his army was at- 
tacked by the cholera, and the hospital 
tents were pitched on a small hill, close 
to the camp. Whenever a man was taken 
ill he was conveyed over to the hospital 
hill, accompanied by a comrade, a wife 
(or some one conomine), and in no one 
single solitary instance was any of those 
who accompanied the sick taken with the 
disease ; now if they could have been in- 
fected, surely they had a better chance 
of catching the disease than by staying 
in the camp. But ifa proportion of the 
hospital attendants had taken the disease, 
it would only prove that the people were 
liable to it in both situations ; but when 
people attending the sick (not being 
regular hospital attendants, mind ye), to 
a man or woman, as the case might be, 
escaped, it is, to me, a full proof that 
there is no contagion in the question. 

** When Lord Hastings moved on 
from Mhow, he was encamped by the 
side of a brook (or nullah, as it is called 
in that country), and his body-guard 
(consisting of two squadrons of the 
finest heavy cavalry I ever saw, except 
the Life-Guards) were encamped two 
troops on one side of the brook and two 
on the other. Those on the one side 
were attacked severely with cholera, 
while the squadrons on the other entirely 
escaped. The same phenomenon was 
observed in many villages through which 
it passed, where it seemed to divide the 
village by a direct line, the one side 
being infected and the other safe. I was 
witness to a similar circumstance in Cal- 
cutta, where one part of the town alone 
was infected, and so virulently, that I was 
called up to see a gentleman’s bearers, 
of eight of whom six had taken the dis- 
ease, and five were dead before I arrived. 
Yet, though many in that quarter took 
it, and most of them died, it did not 
spread to another quarter of the town, 
until it nearly left the city altogether, 
and on its return broke out in another 
quarter, 
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«* The sloop Curlew, Captain Dunlop, 
was three years on the Indian station, 
and during that time lay frequently at 
every port on both coasts, while the 
cholera was raging ashore, and an unre- 
stricted communication was allowed be- 
tween the ship and the shore, but nota 
single case occurred on board, At the 
end of this period the sloop was sold out 
of the service, and Captain D. and half 
his crew ordered round to the Malabar 
coast, to get the Termagant frigate, 
which had been built there, ready for 
sea, and to bring her home. On the 
4th day after leaving Colombo, the 
cholera appeared on board, and nearly 
one-sixth of the crew were taken simul- 
taneously, and in the end it went fore 
and aft the ship,—so much so, that at 
one period, to man a 28-gun frigate 
there were only eight men in one watch 
and nine in the other, including the cap- 
tain and officers. Now, had cholera 
been contagious, would it not have at- 
tacked some cne or other of them while 
exposed to its influence, and not nearly 
the whole of them after they were out of 
its range ? 

“« But if you will not believe me, will 
you believe the disease itself? Had a 
contagious disease been introduced into 
Sunderland, would it not have gone all 
round like the circles formed by a stone 
thrown into alake? But did cholera do 
so? No; it reached the banks of the 
Forth before it crossed the Tees; and 
things must be strangely altered since I 
left Scotland, if the stream of travel does 
not set more from north to south than in 
the opposite direction. Going north in 
a straight line (as it usually travels) we 
would trace its steps from village to 
village, and from town to town: this 
looked a little like contagion ; but what 
are we to say when we hear of it taking 
a hop step and jump from the bishopric 
of Durham to the county of Kent, and 
thence to the city of London, leaving the 
midlard and some of the northern coun- 
ties untouched ; and to the last hour we 
have not heard one syllable of its travel- 
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ling towards Whitehaven. Would an in- 
fectious disease act thus ? 

“Will cholera come here? I think it 
will, but not for some years. From the 
year 1818 I was clearly of opinion that 
it would traverse the whole world ; and in 
1822, I, together with a medical friend 
of mine from Tabriz, who had traced its 
progress through Persia, where he was 
surgeon to the embassy, made out a calcu- 
lation of its progress, and were kind 
enough to chalk out for it the most con- 
venient route, namely,—through Egypt, 
and along the northern shore of the Medi- 
terranean, across from Ceuta to Gibraltar, 
so through Spain and France ; thence, per 
packet, from Calais to Dover, by which 
route we supposed it would arrive in the 
metropolis about the beginning of 1830 ; 
but we never thought cholera would be 
so bad a general, with the example of 
Napoleon before his eyes, as to penetrate 
into the north of Europe, where, as we be- 
lieved, like his great prototype, his force 
would be destroyed by frost and snow. 

** What the d 1 could have caused 
all this contagious alarm?—more es- 
pecially here in his majesty’s strong for- 
tress of Quebec, the metropolis of the 
wide-spreading province of Lower Ca- 
nada, and the wisest and fairest of all the 
cities of the earth; for surely there has 
been nothing to lead to the adoption of 
such measures, unless indeed the em- 
bargo placed on the Sunderland colliers 
by Gaffer Grey’s administration, while 
they let the mail and stage coaches go 
without question, be looked upon as a 
pattern of wisdom instead of an example 
of folly. So keep up your heart, my 
dear Mr. Editor: take your glass, and 
don’t alarm yourself, and give the same 
advice to your friends. If cholera is 
not coming here, so; if it is, the Grose 
Island cordon will hardly prevent it. 
So, that you may be preserved from 
the pestilence of cholera, the mania of 
anti-cholera measures, and the plague of 
blundering devils and compositors, is 
the sincere prayer of your affectionate 
friend, Q. HY.” 


The writer of the foregoing letter is no other than the facetious Trcer, whom 


we introduced to our readers last month as the Backwoodsman. 


Whatever may 


be the professional knowledge or experience exhibited in this epistle, the talent 
and singular humour of the author cannot but render it most acceptable. We 
deem ourselves fortunate in obtaining a copy so early, and in giving a place in 
our columns to a production of no common literary gusto and merit. But 
although, in one respect, the fact of the cholera appearing at Quebec, almost 
contemporaneous with the publication, seems contrary to the doctor’s opinion, 
the truth will, perhaps, be found to lie half way between the contagionists and 
anticontagionists ; for it by no means follows, that a contagious disease is not 
also epidemical. We have heard a curious illustration of the progress of the 
cholera, in which it was supposed that the infection went floating along through 
the air, like oil in veins that remain unmixed with water. The inference from 
which is, that only those take the pestilence on whom a film of it had lighted ; 
or can transmit the taint, unless they have previously received it, either from 
another, or from the atmosphere.— O. Y. 
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LETTER TO THE PRIMATE OF IRELAND ON THE STATE OF THE 
IRISH CHURCH, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


BY SIR M. O'DOHERTY. 


To the Most Reverend Father in God, Richard, Archbishop of Dublin, 
Bishop of Glandelagh, Primate of Ireland, and Chancellor of the Illustrious 
Order of Saint Patrick, D.D., F.R.S., M.R.I A., &e. &c. &e. 

Dear Doctor, 

Or course, I have put your full titles upon the superscription of 
my letter, but you will permit an old friend to assume the privilege of ad- 
dressing you on the inside with that title by which you were so long known in 
Oxford ; and which, if things go on as prosperously as they are doing at this 
present writing, for the church of which you are the primate, will, before long, 
be the only one left you. I hope you find yourself quite well, and that your 
old inveterate enemy, the * * * 

[ Here some private matters intervene. | 

As for sporting, the country about Dublin is decidedly bad. There is no- 
thing in it—absolutely nothing; and the Dublin men are Cockneys, just as 
insufferable as those of London. About your diocese of Glandelagh there is 
some admirable fishing, particularly trout, and salmon fry, beautiful, I re- 
commend ————— 

[ Here follow many directions about flies and bait. | 

All which naturally leads me to the consideration of drinking. In the first 
place, however, let me say a word as to eating. Cookery, of course, you do not 
expect in Dublin, unless you have brought an artiste with you; and as I believe 
you started straight from Oxford, where they are still in a primitive state in that 
science-—hardly advanced as yet towards the Cartesian system, far less the 
Newtonian, and, consequently, without a glimmer of the Méchanique Céleste of 
Ude, I take it for granted that you are obliged to fare as well as you can. 
There is good matéried for food in that country, but Sir John Davis has remarked, 
in a passage frequently quoted by Mr. O’Connell and others, that ‘there is no 
nature under the sun which hath a greater craving for indifferent cookery than 
Irish, provided they can get it.” The fish are excellent, though nothing to the 
fish of the South. 

[A sketch is here given of the Shannon salmon, the Loughrea trout, the Bally- 
cotton cod, the Cork turbot, the Kinsale hake, the Roberts's Cove lobster, the 
Kerry oyster, &c.| 

It is undeniable —and I leave it to your logical mind to discover the reason 
why — that the claret of Dublin (Sneyd’s claret) is far superior to any you will 
get in London. Of the port [ could say much; but I know that in writing toa 
doctor of divinity, and an old professor of the University of Oxford, I have no 
right to hold any dissertation on that subject. I acknowledge my master. I 
admit, that if 1 ventured to preach on port before you, I should be as absurd as 
the pedant who lectured Hannibal on the art of war—iés ASnvnmv; but as a gra- 
duate of the University of Dublin, of high standing and long practice, I do think 
myself perfectly qualified to speak on the subject of whisky. On this fluid I 
could, if there were necessity, write a folio ; but I have not time, nor indeed room 
in this half-quire of Bath post, to do any thing of the kind. I take it for granted 
that you have made, by this time, considerable progress in the art of imbibing that 
national liquor; and in due course we may perhaps hope to have an essay upon it 
from your learned and logical pen. You will no doubt treat it dialectically, as 
becomes an old professor of the Aristotelian science ; dividing it, secundum quali- 
taiem, in Parliamentum et potheenum ; vel first-shottum, secundum-shottum, 
over-proofum, et proofum, with the various species and individua under each ; 
and, secundum quantitatem, into one, two, or three glasses in each tumbler [a 
quantity I should not advise you often to exceed], and from five to fifteen 
tumblers a night, which is certainly as much as any archbishop ought to drink 
upon ordinary occasions. Troy—God rest his soul! as his flock would say 
—poor fellow! often and often managed the four-and-twenty, without turning 
a hair: but then there were few archbishops like him in the world. 

[A long series of recipes for making currant and raspberry whisky, with many 
disquisitions upon the most approved methods of mixing grog, punch, &c., are here 
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subjoined, all of which are most interesting, and marked evidently by much research. 

They must be highly gratifying and instructive to his grace the primate of Ireland; 

but we have not room for them in this closely-confined corner of our Magazine. 

We hope that their author will be prevailed upon, with the permission of the arch- 

bishop, to publish them in a separate essay, with an engraved likeness of his grace 

as a suitable frontispiece. | 
* 


S + # * * 

To resume my line of argument. The church in Ireland is done—clean 
done— clean as a whistle. There is no use in mincing matters about it: you, 
my dear archbishop, and your friends, have given it the coup de grace. It had 
been pretty well tottering ever since the cry of emancipation came into fashion ; 
but when that excellent measure was carried, it got the knock-down blow, and the 
worthy Whigs have settled its hash. There is a story somewhere in Titus Livius 
—of course, in the decade of the second Punic war—that it was prophesied at 
the birth of somebody, whose name I do not remember, and for which I certainly 
shall not seek, that he was to be the last chief-magistrate of Capua. Accordingly, 
when that unhappy city was left by the Carthaginian to its fate, it so happened 
that nobody could be found to accept the magistracy but this fated individual. 
The dark wheel of destiny, as the Germans say, rolled on, and Capua, according 
to the original prophecy, perished beneath his rule. 1 confess, when I saw 
Plunkett hoisted upon the woolsack, and a Whig Oxonian, that blackest of 
swans, like yourself, placed upon the metropolitan throne of Dublin, I could 
not help reverting to the Capuan prophecy. 

I know what your Grace is going to observe. You are about to say, “ D 
it, my good friend, it will last my time. Iam not now an intonsus puer viridique 
juventéd, and I can sack as much money in the mean time as will, if the worst 
come to the worst, take me back to the bowers of Rhedycina once more, full of 
coin, there again to dispute on Barbara, Ceiarent, Darii, Ferio, to comment on 
Aldrich, and to puzzle freshmen with sophisms secundum quid. Do you think I 
care a fig about the church ?” 

If your Grace had not got into such a heat, you would have found that I was 
giving you credit for precisely that quantity of solicitude about it, and going to 
admit, with all the ease of the most well-bred disputant, that all you had done, 
ever since you have been an archbishop, proves that, except in a sensible point of 
view, your Grace values the Irish church pretty much at the price of the quid 
which you are at present rolling in your cheek. I was only observing, in my 
own quiet and unargumentative way, that your Grace and Lord Plunkett were 
precisely of that class and order of persons who ought to have been most fittingly 
and appropriately chosen and selected as the last heads, lay and ecclesiastical, of 
the church over which you were set. It would be perfectly impossible to have 
found a fitter pair. Feather your nests, then, my dear fellows! feather your 
nests; and never mind what becomes of the bird out of which you pick these 
aforesaid feathers. 

They are making a sad rumpus here about the new plan of education you 
and your colleagues have adopted in Ireland. They say it is unscriptural, and 
all that. Never mind a word of it. Stick by the ministry that made you. 
Make unto yourself friends of the Lords of the Treasury, and render unto the pre- 
mier all the services that are the premier’s. You will never want plenty of texts 
of Scripture to back you out ata pinch. Your own logical education ought to 
help you out at a distinguo. You ought to know how to split a difference ; and, 
to do you justice, you have not shewn that you are very slow at taking advantage 
of your schooling ; but if you be ever at a loss, there is a brother at your board— 
or if not actually a member of it, yet the moving power of whatever Roman 
Catholic puppets may sit there—the Right Reverend and Particluarly Respect- 
able Doctor Doyle, who will instruct you in all particulars wherein it may 
accidentally happen that you are deficient. But I pray you, if it was only for 
common decency’s sake, turn off that unfortunate fellow Carlisle; because, 
though he has shewn all due and desirable zeal for twisting a text so as to 
please the fancy of your Popish allies, yet he does it so bunglingly—he is so 
abominably ignorant, not only of the languages in which it unluckily happens 
that the books were originally written, but of the common and ordinary supel- 
lectilia of criticism, that he is enough to shame the best-managed cause in the 
world. So, turn off Carlisle: besides, the people here confound him with Car- 
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lile the bookseller, formerly of Fleet Street, but now of Newgate—sent there by 
the Whigs on the old principle that two of a trade never agree. 

This last paragraph, your Grace will observe, is somewhat going out of my 
way ; for my original object in writing to you, was to advise you to make hay while 
the sun shone, and pick up your crumbs for the few months more the church has 
to last. Leave the successors as little as you can. As for your inferior clergy, why 
they must shift for themselves. There is a peculiar, a judicial aptitude in curates 
for starvation, of which it would be a great pity to deprive them: give them up, 
therefore, without scruple. Tell them, with your kind-hearted and benevolent 
friend, Malthus, that Nature’s table was full before they applied for admission, 
and that therefore they had no right to complain if they could not find a seat 
unoccupied. Or else recommend them to apply to the new powers ; and perhaps, 
after due purification, they may become, like my friend Lord Althorp’s brother, 
George Spenser, very pretty Popish priests, and look ornamental at the altar. 

I could not help scribbling you these few lines after hearing the debate on 
the second reading of the Reform-bill. I wished to put you on your guard, that 
you might not be deceived by any flattering hopes of another year of incumbency. 
You are done. Tithesare settled for ever. Church lands will not be long in follow- 
ing—and churchmen follow the land. Set, therefore, your house in order; for, 
believe one who has had much experience of the party, the first indignation of 
those who are now about to triumph will fall upon the heads of those who have 
given them any assistance. I could prove it to you by major, minor, and con- 
clusio, in any of the four figures you would please to name, from Barbara down 
to Fresison. 

[ Much theology here succeeds. ] 

So God bless you, doctor, if possible, and put money in your ey like Grey 
and Plunkett, because your time is short! The cholera is raging here very much, 
and I am told it is playing the deuce in Dublin. The best remedy for it is 
layers of brandy slightly diluted with water, applied in hasty succession to the 
internal coats of the stomach, between the hours of six in the evening and three 
in the morning. This has generally been found to be an infallible cure. Whisky 
will do in Ireland. In the mean time, 

Dear Doctor, I am faithfully yours, M.O’D. 


P.S. Put money in your purse — the Whigs have done the churcli — but do 
you put money in your purse. Why the deuce else, man, did you go over to 
Ireland? No other reason in life! 

P.S. 2d. You escaped one thing by being in Ireland, which it was luck to 
escape, even at the chance of the cholera, or the certainty of hearing all the oratory 
of all Ireland—terrible as that is. 1 mean the meeting at Oxford of the /eeterawte. 
Such a congregation of idiots was, I suppose, never shaken together from the 
ends of the earth; the magicians who, in Southey’s Thalaba, are brought to the 
bottom of the ocean, to be washed away by beat of drum, were an assembly of 
wise men in comparison. If you had seen the sights, and heard the sounds, 
which it was my lot to see and hear, because they invited me down there 
among the other learned and philosophical personages who, in the flowery 
language of my friend Hamilton, the astronomical professor of my native 
university, ‘‘ form the splendid galaxy of British science”—’fore Heaven, 
archbishop! you who know something, who have read books in which there is 
something worth reading, and who have studied a science which teaches you how 
to strip nonsense of its wordy covering, and to detect what is knowledge and 
what is not—I say, Whately, my friend, you would have gone cracked, or else 
have done as I did, retired to wash down stuff most execrable by stuff most 
excellent—nonsense by ale. It has had, however, one marvellously happy effect, 
in shewing that all the grub work of your geologists, chemists, botanists, zoologists, 
and other tinkering slaves of the same kind, is not worth a potato-peeling. All 
that they said to one another the whole time they were there, in grand palaver 
assembled, was not much better than a single number of the Literary Gazette. 
God help us! was it worth half a paper of Aristotle? No, no; Whig as you are, 
you will not say that. You despise the whole concern. Once more, put money 
into your purse, drink lots of whisky and water; and so Haveto /—M. O’D. 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





